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ROSE SOUVENIR 
Style No. 10 


This has been one of our most pop- 
ular Souvenirs for two or three seasons 
and is still in great demand. The cut 
shown above illustrates the design and 
general appearance of this Souvenir 
although plain black and white indicate 
but little of its real beauty. The roses are repro- 
duced in their natural colors and the design is 
richly decorated with gold and embossed. Each 
Souvenir is 444x6'4 inches in size, is made of front 
and back cover cards and as many inner sheets of 
fine paper as are needed to print the name or 
number of school, school officers, teachers, and 
pupils ; all being tied at corner with fine silk cord. 
Photograph of teacher if desired; if not desired, 
a suitable design is substituted, 

PRICE: With Photograph of Teacher as 
* shown in illustration: One dozen or 

less, $1.30. Additional ones ordered at same time, 

7 cents each. 

A> Without Photograph — 

° One dozen or less, $1.10. Ad- 

§ Pian ditional ones, 6 cents each. 




















VIOLEE SOUVENIR 


Style No. 15 


This is one of the most attractive styles that we 
have ever offered and is sure to please both the 
teacher and pupils. Itis identical in size and ar- 
rangement with the Rose Souvenir described above, 
being made up of two cards with intervening sheets 
for the names of pupils, etc., all tied together at the 
corner with a silk cord. The violets on the front 
card are beautifully reproduced in colors and the 
design is richly embossed in gold. If the teacher 
does not wish her photograph to appearon the souv- 
enirs an appropriate design will be substituted. 
PRICE; With Photograph of Teacher as 

* shown in illustration: One dozen or 
less $1.30. Additional ones ordered at same time, 
7 cents each. 

Without Photograph—One dozen, or less, 
$1.10. Additional ones, 6 cents each. 
NOTE: The Rose and Violet Souvenirs, described above, 


* will be supplied assorted, if desired. In order 
be sure to state how many you desire of each style. — 


A a 


by teachers more and more each year. 
pensive as to be a burden, is a problem that has perplexed many teachers. 


solve the problem more satisfactorily than anythin 


lion pupils have received them at the hands of their teachers. 


vidual character of each souvenir. 
Made Especially for Each School 


We print your Souvenirs especially for your school. 


ferred. It is these personal n AC 
pupil, and cause them to be treasured far beyond any ordinary gift card. 


Elegant, Acceptable, Inexpensive 


a first class manner, an 
are extensive manufacturers of high 


will appeal to the tastes of discriminating teachers. 
illustrated and described on this page. Samples will be gladly sent on request. 


The Owen School Day Remembrance Booklets 


We first introduced these Booklets about [~~ ore 1 
one year ago and they have met with great Bi es 3 
favor among school teachers everywhere as | 
is indicated by the large number of orders 
which we have received. Their neat and at- 
tractive appearance, together with the care- 
ful workmanship displayed in their produc- 
tion, make them most desirable and the very 
low price at which they are offered 

places them within the reach of every 
teacher. 


While the Booklets are attractive 
and should appeal to anyone because 
of their artistic beauty, the most in- 
teresting feature is that they have the 
names of the teacher, all pupils, 
the school officials, place, date, 
etc.,specially printed in them on pages 
set apart for the purpose. 


Each booklet consists of eight or 
more pages and cover—four pages be- 
ing devoted to illustrations beautifully \ 
reproduced from water color paintings— : 
the remaining pages. being devoted to 
names of tedchers, pupils, etc. The cover | 
is of a fine grade of onyx stock and is 
richly embossed in _ The booklets are 
tied with a silk cord. 











eee Dey Remembrance Booklets 
Two Styles Especially Adapted for Close of School 


We have prepared two styles of the School Day Remembrance Booklets which 
are specially suitable for the teacher to present to her pupils at close of school. 
The Little Men and Women Booklets are for the = boys and girls, and 
the Fioral-Landscape Booklets are for the older pupils. 


The four illustrated pages in The Little Men and Women Booklets show 
several small boys and yirls engaged in theirfavorite occupations. The Fioral- 
Landscape Booklets are identical in style with the Little Men and Women 
Booklets except that the decorative designs are of flowers and landscapes. The 
sketches and designs in both styles of booklets are beautifully reproduced in 
colors and are accompanied by appropriate sentiments. 


PRICES e $1.30 for first Dozen; seven cents for each additional Booklet. No order accep‘ed for less 
* than One Dozen Assorted, or less than $1.30. Im ordering be sure to siate how 


many you desire of each style. 
a 

Read Before Ordering this page give instructions clearly and write names 
. a of pupils, school officers, place, date, your own 
name and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before sending to insure 
accuracy. Do not leave us to gueeg at the location of your school from the name of the place at which you 
may happen to date your letter. Give clearly the name of town, village or district, just as you want it to 
appear. Write all names. plainly, and spell them correctly. As many souvenirs should be ordered as 
there are names appearing on them; where pupils’ names exceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add 
one cent for each name in excess. Order well in advance of time needed. When photograph style is de- 
sired, photographs should be sent securely wrapped and have name of sender on back. Perfect repro- 


duction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. 

We manufacture many other styles of School Souvenirs, intended for presenta- 
Other Styles tion at Close of Term, or on Special Occasions throughovt the year, Samples 
will be sent to any teacher on request. A stamp to cover cost of mailing will be appreciated. 


Order Early 


at the proper time. 





Wheuza ordering any of the souvenirs listed on 





Although we aim to fill all orders promptly we urge that you send us your order 
as early as possible and thus make sure of having your souvenirs for presentation 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Art Department, 








Just what to give that would be appropriate, sure to please, and yet not so ex- 


That our series of Souvenirs and School Day Remembrance Booklets 
else ever offered is indicated 


by the fact that we supply them to thousands of schools annually and several mil- 


Each year we have introduced new styles and added new designs but in all 
these changes we have retained the one feature which was original in our line of 
Souvenirs and which has served to make our entire series so popular—the indi- 


They bear your name 
and the name of your school, also the names of your school officers, your pupils, 
and, when so ordered, your peotoars h or that of the school building, as pre- 

eatures that make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the 


In addition to our styles being the very finest, all of our work is executed in 
“{ the Souvenirs are elegant in finish and appearance. We 

— post cards, and the same equipment 

and process which produces the fine colored work on these is applied to our Sou- 
venirs. Altogether there is nothing that can be furnished at anywhere near so 
small a cost which will serve for a remembrance at Close of School or on any Holiday 
or Anniversary occasion so well as will our Popular Souvenirs and Booklets. 
This year we are offering some unusually attractive styles which we feel sure 
Several of our designs are 


Souvenirs for the Close of School 


BEAUTIFUL AND APPROPRIATE GIFTS FROM TEACHER TO PUPILS 


HE custom of ‘‘remembering’’ pupils at close of school and on other special 
occasions is almost as old as our school system itself, and is being practiced 





SOUVENIR 








ELITE SOUVENIR 
Style No. 25 


This new design differs in many respects from 
the usual style of Souvenir, and promises to be 
one of the most popular styles that we have ever 
offered. It is 3:2x5!4 inches in size and conc:ists 
of two cards, with sheets between on which 
are printed the names of your pupils and the 
other information pertaining to your school, 
The front card is of a fine quality of white stock 
and is neatly embossed with oval or square de- 
sign for the mounting of the photo. The back 
card is of a heavy rich brown stock and extends 
slightly beyond the edges of the front card, siv- 
ing the appearance of a double mount, which 
style is now much used by photographers. 

The two cards and intervening sheets are tied 
together at the top with a silk ribbon which adds 
greatly to the richness of the Souvenir. 

If you do not wish to have your own photo ap- 
pear on the Souvenirs, a picture of your school 
building or pupils (grouped) can be used. If no 















photo of any kind is desired, we will insert a 
neat design in its place on the front card. 


PRICE 


e With photograph: One dozen or 
* Jess $1.20, each additional one 6 cts, 

Without photograph: 
One dozen or less $1 00. 
Each additional one 5 cts. 























PINE CONE SOUVENIR 
Style No. 20 


An unusually artistic style which we believe 
willappeal very strongly to teachers. It is 44x06 
inches in size and consists of two cards with inner 
sheets for the names of pupils, etc. The front 
card has a beautiful and appropriate design in 
which pine cones are a prominent feature; printed 
in colors and gold and embossed. Tied at the cor- 
ner with a silk cord. This style is supplied with 
or without photograph of teacher, as desired. 
PRICE e With Photograph of Teacher as 

* shown in illustration: One dozen or 
less, $1.30. Additional ones ordered at s:.me 
time, 7 cents each. 


Without Photograph: One dozen or !.ss, 
$1.10. Additional ones, 6 cents each. 
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Ready for a Bird Lesson with the Victrola, Wittenberg, Wis. 
Spring is here again, and with it nature’s music. 
Are your pupils cultivating a knowledge of bird life through the use of 
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na e Victor and Victor Records 
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and the 8 
r school, 
hite stock . . ° ° 
ware de There are records of bird songs, given by real birds and by famous nature singers. 
‘te: 1 ¢ ‘ 1 a qty . 1 NJ - : ; . ro © 7 > o 
| extends Children may learn to identify the native birds by hearing their songs repeated by Kellogg [fF 
t, which . ‘ : ; ie seed . : = ° - " oa | 
the and Gorst. These Victor Records should be in your School Record Library ready for use [% 
; are tied is, . . H 
veh adds during the Spring months: : 
yhoto ap- 64161 18083 T , . m Pee : . A 
¢ : ighti . he Mocking Bird (Winner) (Whistl Solo) Frank Haffort H 
‘d. = 10 in. $1.00 | Seng of a Nightingale 10in, 180 | Tent Boo » Waltz (Berger) (Whistling Solo) Guido Gialdini A 
| insert a 45057 Song of a Nightingale, No. 2 Narcissus (Ethelbert Nevin) (Orchestra with Bird Voice) Ae 
10 in. $1.00 (Song of a Thrush (German, Drossel) 45085 , _ a tel Charles Kellogg a 
; 45058 Ss fas Als os Ti owfass ”” 10 in, $1.00] Serenade (Op. 15, No.1) (Moszkowski HE 
2 10 in. $1.00 and a. called "Field Nightingale”) ; Charles Kellogg and Victor ¢ Irchestra H 
: Songs of Our Native Birds—No. 1 (Cat-bird; stormy petrei; cardinal 64433 { Vogel als Prophet (Bird as Prophet) (From “Waidscenen"— 
orn redbird; Jenny or hoitse wren; loon; red wing blackbird: bobolink; 10 ia, $1.00 re my tg ' es Pumataate mapas Ld Elm: 
> 5 ets. California mountain quail, and general conversation of the birds of 17693 ercy S. Rann Mischa Liman 
‘ 55049 the marsh) Charles Kellogg 4); “aS6 { Joy of the Morning (Markham-\Vare) John Barnes Wells 
ren 2 in. $1.50 | Songs of Our Native Birds—No. 2 (Ring-dove; goldfinch (wild cana- im Spring Song (Friihlineslied) (Oscar Weil) Florence Hinkle 
ry); wood pewee; blue jay; whip-poor-will; mourning dove; meadow AS064 Will-o’-the-Wi-p (Uenjamin-Spross) (Jlarp accompaniment by 
lark; peabody bird (white-throated sparrow); cat-bird: wood or 10 in, $1.00) “Francis Lapitino) Florence Hinkle 
15; barn-owl; hoot-ow]) Charles Kellogg 64217 7 , digs 
Y “— ond Calls ¥ Our yer Birds—No. 3 Soe = 10 GA217 o{ Return of Spring (Robert Schumann) Evan Williams 
< eer; blue jay; bluebird; wood-thrush; yellow-billed c ck- 56 . . ‘ - , : 
fp 17735 ing-bird) iene ean "Chasies Goret 10 = $1.00 { Nightingale Song (Zeller) (Bird Voices by Kellogg) Alma Gluck 
=" 10in. 75¢ | Songs and Calls of Our Native Birds—No.4 (Kentucky cardinal or Violets (2) Sweet-Pea Ladies (3) Poppies (Riley-Gaynor) | 5 
SS redbird; oven-bird; red-eyed vireo; Laltimore oriole; mourning (With Piano, Violin and Flute) (From “Songs of Child 
dove; Western meadow lark) Charles Gorst 17625 World”) Olive Kline 
74465 _ § Listen to the Mocking Bird (Scptimus Winner) ‘(Bird Voices by 10ia. 75¢ ) Granddaddy I 1 (2) Touchi (3) Katydid (\V. Otto Miess- 
$ 12 in. $1.50( Charles Kellogg) Alma Gluck aro (Piano accompaniment) ) “Art Sone Cycles, Book 
Flower Song (Gustav Lange) No.1,” published by Silver, Burdett & Co.) Elsie Baker 
Charles Kellogg and Spring Song (Chopin) (From Edu. Music Course, Teachers’ Edition) 
45107 Victor Orchestra (2) Spring’s Messenger (Schumann) (I'rom “Twenty Song Classics” E 
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45093 and Victor Orchestra Riggety Jig (2) The Singing School (3) Dancing Song (4) Dancing 
10 in. $1.00 | Pas des Amphores (Air de Ballet, in May (5) Mother Goose Lullaby (“New Song book’’) (Fullcrton 
No. 2) (Chaminade) | Charles 17719_ & Gray) Olive Kline e 
3 | Kellogg and VictorOrchestra  10in. 75¢) Jack in the Pulpit (2) Inthe Belfry (3) Corn Soldiers (4) Naming H 
fo | Birds of the Forest—Gavotte __ the Trees (5) The Squirrel (6) The Windmill (“NewSong l}ook’’) H 
ee 16835 (Adolfs) Guido Gialdini (Fullerton & Gray) Olive Kline 
4 10in. 75¢ | Spring Voices (Johann Strauss) | Woodpecker, The, (2) Robin Red Breast (3) The Owl (4) The E 
bod Guido Gialdini Bobolink (From ‘Songs of Child World Nos. 1 and 2’’) (Riley- ; 
| Spring Song (Mendelssohn) 17686 Gaynor) . : a — 
: (Orchestra with Bird Calls) 10in. 75¢) Poppy Lady (2) The Tulips (3) Marguerites (From “Lilts and 
18019 Charles Gorst Lyzics” and “Songs_of Child World No. 1”)  (Riley-Gaynor) 
10in, 75c) The Robin's Return (Leander mn (Soprano with Piano, Flute and Violin) Olive Kline H 
Fisher) (Orchestra with Bir 163 * } , r : 
Calls) Chace Gert tein. Se {Spring Song (Mendelssohn) Victor String Quartet | 
NIR - : : 
Any Victor dealer will gladly play any of the above 
er selections for you and supply you with Victor Educational : 
> ie i r ° . = 
s 444x644 Literature. For further information write to the Ae 
ith inner : 
os Educational Department [ 
} prin ° e e H H 
he or. iE Victor Talking Machine Co. | 
red. zl: ' ze 
er ai i Victor XXV ' Camden, N. J. i: 
dozen or HE $67.50 special quotation 


at sme to schools only 


H When the Victor is not in use, the 
‘odin ¥ horn can be placed under the instru- 
° ment safe and secure from danger, 
Ny. and the cabinet can be locked to pro- 
YW \y tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
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Subscription Price $1.50 From April 15th. 


April 15th next has been fixed as the date on which the $1.50 rate 
on Normal Instructor-Primary Plans will take effect. 


At the same time and for the same reason the combination rate 


of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers will be increased | 


from $5.00 to $5.50. 
This increase in prices is due to the great advance in the cost of 
paper and everything entering into the making of publications. 

Up to April 15th orders for subscriptions, new or renewal, 
will be accepted as follows: One year from date if new, from 
date of expiration if renewal, $1.25. Two years $2.00. Cash or 
credit as offered on pages 40-41. After April 15th $1.50 per year. 


May Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


HE WORD ‘‘interesting’’ best describes the contents of May 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS. It isan interesting num. 
ber from beginning toend. We have been planning this issue 

and working for its success for many months. Blanche E. Lewis con. 
tributes a paper on the National League of Teacher Mothers, an or. 
ganization that should be known by teachers, and there is a true 
experience article written by a “teacher mother’’ that is sure to at- 
tract attention. Ella Frances Lynch, the talented founder of the 
National League of Teacher Mothers, has written a delightful ‘‘Fore- 
word’? to this article. Dorothy F. Cocks, gives an entertaining de. 
scription of how a Mothers’ Club was formed, and Mrs. Reid writes 


on the heretofore untouched subject of how Daddie (yes, Daddie!) 


was ‘‘Started to School.’’ One of the happiest features in the issue 
is the description of a ‘‘Sunshine Bank’’ by its originator, Arthur 
Killick. We are not going to tell our readers what a ‘‘sunshine 
bank’’ is, but we can promise that the idea will delight them, 
There is splendid material for celebrating Mother’s Day, including 
ideas for booklets, handwork and entertainment. The last article 
in the series of three on Famous Temples will be given, this one on 
the Pantheon. Miss Davidson. provides the first.of two articles on 
New York City, .a splendid geography text, Supt. ‘Mills handles May 
Agriculture in his usual helpful manner, and there are two Arith- 
metic papers, each of which though short as regards words, is full of 
meat as to ideas and originality; one is entitled Dramatizing Arith- 
metic, the other A Ciphering Club. Miss Jackson’s Dictation Stories 
are about Animals and are stories of real happenings. There are 
three longer stories well calculated to please the young folks, one 
about Mrs. Oriole, our Leaflet Story for the small pupils, and Peter, 
Paul and Espen, the last named carrying suggestions for dramatiz- 
ing. The Picture Study is Mauve’s beautiful ‘‘Spring.’’ The full 
pages include the first of an attractive series of ‘‘picture stories” 
about ‘‘The Wish Twins,’’ the outline of Higgledy, Piggledy, patterns 
for a poster of a child and goats, a Peace Poster and designs for May 
Baskets. The bench work problem is a Tea Wagon. The entertain- 
ment pages give material for Peace Day, Mother’s Day, Memorial 
Day and Last Day of School. Our ‘‘travel’’ article on ‘‘What I Saw 
on My Vacation’’ will give an entertaining as well as practical de- 
scription of a ‘‘circle trip’’ in the Rocky Mountain region. 


Our Combination Offers 





Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year............ $1.25) hg 

The Pathfinder, one year............................. 1.00 | 9 

Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid..... ...... ee gs 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid...... iat ot eae 1.00 | &e, 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid,... 1.00 #90 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Pathfinder....... 1.90 Be . 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with syorgof ihe si)... 2.00 | =ow 
“ “ 66 “ 66 any 2 of the $1.00 2.80 és 6 
j books listed above* * * *++ ° E oo 

“ 6s a “cc ‘6 all 3 of theo sie 3.60 i 

: " books listed above = y 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with PATHFINDER andany = 2.79 | O84 
“ bs ‘< gk «6 PATHFINDER andany 3.50 Zo a 
2 of the $1.00 books: * * ° m* y 
66 66 ‘cc “6 ‘6 Ta ae to es 4,30 ) oe 
Practical Selections, postpaid.....................20058, 65 7 of H 
BOG ONE, PRONE oon goo ane ce ceca gee ee ssiweses .65 gh 0 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Practical Slections 160 Et5 
i ie” ‘6 6c 6¢ both Practical Selections 1 95 oe 

; and School Year tL) ° c 6 
66 66522 “ce “cc (a3 PATHFINDER and School 2.25 te 
m1 Year or Practical Selections 9 “0 
es 24 : - (¢ TndPractcalsciections  =—-.2.00 | S ae 
Pathfinder and any 1 of the $1.00 Books ............. 1.80 Hor 
oe Se A coke 2.60 | sa 
a3 se 6eé 3 66 66 6 RS ial a aM Storie nl 3.40 £»> 
66 ‘* School Year or Practical Selections...... 1.35 0#9 
66 sé a3 ‘6 and “ec Be a ee he 1.70 038 
Any 2 of the $1.00 Books........................... 1.80 Bae 
All 3 of the $1.00 Books..............0.....02.00... 2.60 } fame 





Foreign and Canadian Postage : For subscription to other countries, add postage 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 
finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, $1.00. 


pa The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. 73g 
is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at 
The Pathfinder the Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 22nd year of in- 
creasing success and is everywhere recognized as the best current events maga- 
zine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is 


, going on in the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. 


_ In this paper all the important news of the day is skillfully and aoe ambi f con- 
Vv 


| and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. 


condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information of special value 
and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discusse 

in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought 
on the part of the reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need 
to know about the progress of affairs in general and _ it tells the story briefly, 
clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is entertaining, ee 
d ize recently 
increased to 32 pages, but still published atthe popular subscription price of $1.00 
per year, of 52 numbers. With Normial Instructor-Primary Plans $1.90 or 
in other combinations as listed above. 


Send all orders for above combinations to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


For Full Digest of the Contents of this Number see Page Four. 
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GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


Always Give Satisfaction 


Send for Samples and Try Them 


| “BOSTON” a 
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Highest Award 
Panama Pacific Exposition 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


MAKERS OF THE GOLD MEDALCRAYONS 
S1-S3 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 











PASS EXAMINATIONS 
BY STUDYING PAST 
EXAMINATIONS 


A. 8. DRAPER, Ph.D., LL.D., Late Commissioner 
of Education for N.Y. State, who prepared the Questions, 














14 Yrs. in Arithmetic, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Grammar, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n Geography, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n Physiology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n Methods, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n U.S. History, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n Eng. yome.. with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n School Law, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Algebra, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Gen. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, n Literature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n Physics, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. n Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Zoology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Geolo with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Schoo! » with Ans .25 
500 Questions in Reading, with Ans .25 


Any 14 of the Above for $1.50, or 
All of the Above for $2.00 


BALL PUB. CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 














TEACHERS ! 


We manufacture 
Medals, Class 
Pins, Rings and 
Trophy Cups, 
Special designs A—310 
FREE on application. 75e Solid Gold 
SEND for CATALOG 50. Sterl. Silver 
ORDERS filled same day received. 
Engraving FR EE---mailed parcel 
post paid---delivery guaranteed. 
CHAS. S. STIFFT 
A-605, $1.50 Solid Gold - Medal Manufacturer,” 
$1.00 + Sterling Silver LITTLE ROCK, - Arkansas 














and Societies of every kind. 
36-Page Catalog Free 


ioed 600 Illustrations. Pins 15c up. 
C. K. Grouse Co. Save money for your associates. 
MANUFACTURERS Make money acting as our Agent. 
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Emblems for Schools, Clubs, 





44 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 


MADE 10 ORDER 


PINS © RINGS FOR COLLEGE 
} FOBS - MEDALS SCHOOL - SOCIETY (* 


WRITE for latest catalog, mailed FREE upon request. 
SPECIAL OFFER: Any of these pins here shown with 20 

3249 3 of 4 letters and 2 numerals and two colors of hard °498 
enamel, Silver Plate 150 each, $1.50 dozen; Sterling Silver 
30c each, $3.00 dozen; Gold Plate 35c¢ each, $3.50 dozen. 
GASTIAN BROS, CO, 25 BASTIAN BLOG., ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 


CLASS PINS 


4 

MA in one or more colors of Hard Enamel Silver 
Plate, 10¢ each; $1.00 per doz. Sterling 
Silver, 25c each ; $2.50 per doz, Medals and 
Badges for School, College and Music, also 
Pins for engraving. Send for catalogue. 
M’f’d by ARTISTIO MEDAL & BADGE 00., 
1 Beckman St., New York. 
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~~ NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Teachers Should Be Citizens 


The Board of Superintendents of the 
New York City schools has recommended 
to the Board of Education that all per- 
sons appointed to teaching or supervisory 
positions in the public schools shall de- 
clare in writing their belief in the prin- 
ciples of the United States Constitution. 
In the case of an alien the appointee 
shall declare his intention of becoming a 
The report says: i 
purpose of public schools is to make good 
citizens. The weight of authority is up- 
on the side of requiring the teachers to 
be American citizens.’’ Included in the 
report is a statement of President Wil- 
son, in which he said: ‘‘Every person 
appointed as a teacher in our schools 


citizenship as one of the required quali- 
fications. I had assumed that this was 
already the rule and I am surprised that 
it has not been.”’ 


Commissioner Claxton’s Creed 
What we need is a general plan of 


Washington, to direct the educational 
problems of the nation if we ever hope 
to get anywhere. The system as it is 
today needs many radical changes, from 
the kindergarten to the university. In 
the lower grades the children are shifted 


ers do not have time in some cases to 
even learn the names of their pupils. 
This does not tend to efficiency and never 
will. Thesame is true of the university. 
undergraduate professors, who know 
The result is that the mortality of fresh- 
men classes is about sixty-three per cent. 
Thousands are entering college every 
year and thousands are dropping out 
simply because they are not placed under 
the proper kind of instructors. I believe 
we should have: 1, Compulsory school 
attendance laws. 2, Six years of ele- 
mentary school and six years of high 
school, putting the boys and girls in 
college two years earlier. 3, The mov- 
ing up of the teachers in the lower 
grades with their classes, thus giving 
them an opportunity to study their needs 
thoroughly.’’ —.P. Claxton, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 


A Good Victor Record 


So many of our readers are interested 
in the Victor Talking Machine Compary 
and its products, that they will be inter- 
ested in knowing how successfully this 
large concern cares for the welfare of 
its 10,500 employees. It has worked out 
plans through its co-operative Beneficial 
Association which may well afford a 
pattern for many another large employer. 
We cannot touch upon all the features as 
shown in the last annual report of this 
Association, membership in which is en- 
tirely voluntary. That 9,300 out of 
10,50€C employees are members shows its 
popularity. Twenty-five cents is de- 
ducted from each member’s pay each 
month, and this amount is duplicated by 
the Company. During the last three 
years $67,791 has been contributed from 
each source, and in addition the company 
has paid over $12,000 administrative ex- 
penses. Sick benefits of $1.25 a day are 
paid for the maximum of 100 days in a 
year, and a death benefit of $250. This 
is augmented by $750 from the Company 
for those who have been employees five 
years or more. Individual attention is 
given to every accident, and the aim is 
to make a fair adjustment in every case. 
The pension system is unique in that the 
same amount is paid to every pensioner, 
no matter what his previous earnings 
have been. This rate at present is $40.00 
per month.. This is based on the princi- 
ple that one old man needs about as 
much food, shelter and clothes as an- 
other who may have earned considerable 
more during his working days. 


aaa BOYS, WEAR A CLASS 
in dost as your brother in college does. 
\ silver plate $.15 eac! 1.50 doz. 


0. 46, two colors, any letters or date, 
No. 46 $.30 ea.,$3.00a doz. Write for free catalog. 
























Sterling 

Metal Arts Co., Inc., 73 So. Ave. Rochester, N.Y. 
EMBLEMS OF EVERY DE. 
SCRIPTION. Two Catalogs 
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Ng FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
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should furnish proofs of his American | 


national education, with headquarters at | 


so rapidly to other classes that the teach- | 


The freshmen are taught largely by | 


nothing of the principles of teaching. | 








Dialogues, 
Speakers, etc. 
Something to fit 








binding, gold lettering, clear attractive type, illustrated, 370 pages. 
7 > . 

Denison’s Plays and Entertainments 

Recitations, 


any occasion. 


‘tn 


99 «i. 282, 





| The imprint 


quality. 


COMMENCEMENT 


370. Pages of Plans, Helps, Suggestions 


A creditable and successful commencement is assured if 


a The Commencement Manual 


Dentson’s Plays and .Entertainments are known everywhere. 
Estabiished over forty years. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., 152 W. Randolph st., Chicago, Ill. 


Shade 


Drills, Monologues, ‘Tableaux, Pantomimes, Operettas, 
Our Plays and Entertainments are particularly suitable for schools. A |: 
i Every teacher should have one of our new Catalogues, 






: by Edith F, A. U. Painton, which has recently been published, is con- 
sulted. Every angle of the subject is covered. The harried and per- 
plexed teacher finds here the very feature or selection to assign each 
student tor his individual Commencement effort, as well as niany Class 
features and entertainment novelties. Educators and students will 
find it a mine of Commencement wealth. 

CONTENTS: Salutatories (16); Valedictories (12); Histories (7 en- 
tirely new forms); Prophecies (8 exceptionally original features); Class 
colors (8 combinations); Class Flower (9); Class Yell; The Will; Class 
Grumbler; Presentation of Diplomas (5 forms); Class Drill, Cartoon; 
Class Songs (4); Class Poems (10); Class Mottoes with Essays (9, English 
and Latin); Suggested Muttoes (107); Class Plays (4) Suggestions for 
Novel Programs, Class Trial, Drama, Biography, Journey, Com 

. mencement Times—Last Edition, Debate, Reunion, Convention, Seance 

or Circle, Minstrels, Funeral, Pow-Wow, etc.; Baccataurente Sermons (4). Beautiful cloth 


Price, postpaid, $1.25, 
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Davol Rubber 


Providence, 
U. 
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- ¢ 
Abolish the use of the *;i, 
mussy, germ-laden Sponge ' 
Cup, make the handling of 
papers, quick, easy and accurate, ( 
and protect the wearer from con- 

At stationers and drug 
stores, 10¢ each, 3 for 25¢e, 
yours, send 10¢ for sample set of 2 pads. 


Co., Dept. A. 
RT. Pp . 
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Teach agriculture with Stene 


MOTTOES FOR SCHOOLS. 
Booklets and Leaflets 
Send 10 ce 


nts to cover postage for s 









If not at 


ils. 


for postage from’ Chicago and return.) 
Simple, Practical, Impressive 


Size 


Stencils, Mottoes, Booklets 


(Loaned free except 


Write for plan 


88 x 50 inches, 


Helpful in teaching agricult 


amples, stencils, and booklets 


Agricultural Extension Dept. 
International Harvester Co. of N. J. 
Harvester Building, Chicago. 
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PLAYS 





Dialogues 
i Catalogue ree, 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. 11. Clyde, Ohio. 
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Ientertain- 








subject, 


P. S. 


HALLOCK, Box 398, 


DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED—3!.00 cac 


Other help for Teachers on special terms 
Wilmington, 


Del. 
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J letters, numerals, or colors. 
QV Rolled’ Gold Plate. 30c, each or $3.00 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM CO., 505 Greiner Building, Palmyra, Pa. 








Practical School Discipline 
Introductory Course 


OULD you like to win the re- 
spect, admiration and obedi- 
ence of every pupil in your room? 


You can. Through natural discipline 
control you can command sure suc- 
cess in the teaching profession. , 
Finding out how you can acquire discipline 
control in the schoolroom will cost you 
nothing, nor place you under any obligation. 
whatsoever. 


It doesn’t matter where you live, or what grade 
you teach, you can have FREE the Introduc- 
tory Course of Practical School Discipline pre- 
pared by R.C. Berry, A. B. (Columbia), M. A. 
(Harvard), and associate faculty of the Inter- 
national Academy of Discipline. Simply send 
the appended coupon—that’s all there is to it. 


Why Children Misbehave 


How would you control Inattention, Cheating, Dis- 
obedience, Disrespect, Giggling, Truancy, Stubborn- 
ness, Bad Temper, Crying, Practical Joking, Whisper- 
ing, Smartness, and other habits that hamper school- 
room efficiency? 

This Free Introductory Course points the way to a 
so‘ution of all problems of discipline that you will 
encounter in your career. 

Don’t be without this book. It means success in the 
all-important part of your life work—discipline con- 
trol. For.you surely must realize that the highest 
academic ability is futile without the other vital 
essential of proper discipline. 


Remember — no cost — no obligation. Simply sign 

and mail the appended coupon. That’s a very 

little thing to do, but it means ‘so much to you. 
Mail the Coupon NOW! 


International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 212, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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[ TERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
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Smoking — 


| Dept. 212, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 

a Without cost or obligation on my part, send me Intro- 
1 ductory Course of Practical School Discipline. 
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An Assurance of 
Genuine Superiority 


Our experience of more than 60 
years, our unusual manufacturing facil- 
ities, our scientific experts and skilled 
workmen—all combine to give genuine 
superiority to 


ausch lomb 


Microscopes 
The Accepted Standard 


Model F-2 (illustrated) exhibits some 
of the most recent developments. The 
curved handle arm gives ample space 
for manipulation; the fine adjustment 
of our lever type affords very slow 
movement for higher powers; the new 
black crystal finish is reagent-proof and 
more durable than ordinary lacquer. 
Price $31.50. Other models from $18 


up; simple microscopes from $2.50 up. 


Special Terms to Educational In- ! 


stitutions. 


Full description and illustration ot | 


all models are given in our catalog 
sent free on request. - 
Rausch £7 jomb Optical ©. 
407 SY. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y 
New York 


Teading American Makers of Jligh-Grace 
Products, 


Washington Chicago San Francisco 
Optical 








Ditson Community 


Chorus Collection 
BOOK I. 


THE movement for Community Singing is 
fast spreading over the lind, and Whit- 
man's prophetic word, “L hear America sing- 
ing,” is being realized, 
Have you organized to meet the new demand? 
Bring old and young together to sing the 
songs of common appeal — the songs of the 
people, sung by the people. 
These songs have been printed in keys that 
bring the melody, within the compass of un- 
trained voices. The average voice can sing 
them. 
Music is the common heritage of man, Give 
every 2ne in your community a chance to sing. 
If you want the name of your organization 
printed on each copy and so give it the local 
stamp, we will do so without charge on all 
orders of one hundred or more copies. Don’t 
skimp your first order, 


Price, 20 cents postpaid $10.00 per hundred, carriage extra. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
ROOM 103, BOSTON, MASS. 


PLAY Dialogues, AINMENTS 
J logues, Folk Dances, Operettas, Musical Pieces, 
Finger Plays, Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special 
Entertainments for all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand 
Books, Make-Up Goods, etc. 
For all ages and occasions | NewCommencement Manual 
Large catalog Free. Every Ly of, new ideas for teach- 
eacher should have one 5 oe 
T. 8. DENISON & CO. [tome TLLUSTRATED Hees 
Dept.58 _ , CHICAGO]S$1.25. Postpaid. 


































NEW PATRIOTIC HYMN 


JUST THE THING FOR SCHOOLS 


FIFTY COPIES ONE DOLLAR-SEND, FQUR CENTS FOR SAMPLE 


PUB. BY THE FELICITY PRESS,GLOUCESTER MASS. 


“My OwNAmerica & 





in every schoolroom the length and breadth of the country. Mr. Daniels’ text is 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


What Our Readers Will Find in This| 


Magazine 


Page 15. The Teaching of Thrift in the Schools. By William Bishop Owen, 





Ph.D. There is much said to-day about the teaching of thrift in the schools, and 
this article on the subject by one of the best known educators of the day cannot 
fail to be instructive. For all teachers. ; 

Page 16. The Story of a School Improvement Club. This article shows what 
enthusiasm and organization can do in beautifying a- school inside and out 
through the means of a School Improvement Club. — 

Page 17. Socializing Arithmetic. By Etta V. Leighton. We hear a great deal 
about the ‘‘Socialized Recitation’’ and these type lessons will be of the greatest 
interest to teachers who wish to know about this new method. Grades four to eight. 

Page 19. Thrift in Farming. By Lewis S. Mills, A. M. Some concrete les- 
sons in the teaching of thrift which may be used in agricultural classes. 
Grades four to eight. . : eee . 

Page 20. How to Use Source Material in History Teaching. This is a descrip- 
tion of a very interesting experiment that was made with a class in the Ele- 
mentary Education Department of Teachers College. For all teachers of 
U. S. History. 3 : 

Page 22. Little Lame Sada. A leaflet story for grades two and three. 

Page 23. Teaching Six-Year-Old Children to Write. This article describes 
teaching grades one and two to write by the use of stories and writing figures. 

Page 24. Two-Hand Chalk Talks. By D. R. Augsburg. These are fascinat-_ 
ing studies in drawing. Grades four to eight. : 

Page 26. An Adventure in Self Government. Mrs. Jay’s article in the Feb- 
ruary issue entitled ‘‘A Schoolroom Iconoclast’? provoked much comment. This 
is along somewhat the same lines and fully as interesting. 

Page 27. Designs for Easter Souvenirs. _Handwork for grades three to eight. 

Page 28. Rag Rug Making for School Children, <A little mountain teacher 
found that rag rug making was the very best form of handwork, and she de- 
scribes the different kinds of rugs that may be easily made. Grades three to eight. 

Page 30. Mother Goose Story Lessons. This page is a regular feature of the 
magazine and is provided because almost every primary teacher is interested in 
Mother Goose. Handwork lessons correlate with the language and reading. 

Page 31. Mother Goose Outline to Color. This outline may be used as a re- 
peated figure in a poster, or in a booklet of Mother Goose figures. This is the 
25th outline we have published. Grades one to four. 

Page 32. Individual Instruction versus the Lockstep System. By Frederic Burk. 
This is the last of four articles setting forth the benefits of individual teaching. 
This series should be read by all teachers as bearing on an important subject. 

Page 33. A Story to Dramatize. Mrs. Brady retells the story ‘‘How Brother | 
Rabbit Fooled the Whale and the Elephant,’’ and gives points on how to drama- 
tize it It is illustrated with a charming photoyraph. Grades two to four. 

Pe -2eg 34 and 35. Patterns for an Easter Poster. These poster patterns are a 
regu:a.: feature of the magazine. For grades one to four. 

Yage 36. What Organized Play Does for the Rural School. 
of the advantages of directed hg For all teachers. 

Page 37. An Apron and Cap. Sewing problems. Grades four to eight. 

Page 38. Health-and Grace-Giving Exercises and Games. By Lucia May 
Wiant. This is the eighth article of Miss Wiant’s series and takes up a delight- 
ful folk dance and some bean bag games. Grades three to six. 


An article telling 





Page 39. Phonetic Family Drill Stories. Some little stories that will help in 
teaching the phonic families. Grades one and two. 
Page 42. Picture Study. ‘‘The Horse Fair.’’ This is a picture that is studied 


particularly instructive and will be a great help in teaching this picture. Mr. 
Daniels has discussed the picture from its black and white reproduction rather | 
than from the painting itself which the majority of children never will see. The 
colors in the real painting should be explained by the teacher to her class. 

Page 43. Full Page Reproduction of “The Horse Fair.” This page is to be 
used in teaching the picture. It may be taken from the magazine and put on the 
exhibit screen, or better still, it may be passe partouted and hung. 

Page 44. A Plea for a Special Class for Defective Pupils. Another pedagogi- 
cal paper that is of the greatest interest to all teachers who delight in knowing 
the trend of educational thought. 

Page 45. Rome and the Boy. By Ellen M. Schofield. 
readers’ special attention to this delightful original poem. 


We wish to call our 
It is not often that 


we are abie to offer such a splendid piece of literary achievement. We should 
feel a professional pride in this teacher-author. s 
Page 46. Current Events Stories for Dictation or Conversation. These are |. 


stories taken from real happenings. They may be. used as conversation topics. 
in opening exercises, or the teacher may read them aloud, and they may be dis- 
cussed afterwards. Again, they may be dictated to an advanced English class. 

Page 47. An Ege Candler and Water Fountain. Grades five to eight. 

Page 48. April Number and Seat Work Stories. These delightful little stories 
may be mounted on cardboard and passed to the pupils for seat work, or they 
may be read aloud to a class by the teacher. 

Page 49. A Scrubbing Platform and Shelf Rack. Two manual training prob- 
lems for grades five to eight. 

Page 50. Serving Warm Lunches in a Rural School. 
teacher’s experience in serving warm lunches. 

Page 51. Educative Seat Work. Grades one and two. 

Page 52. A Square Deal for Words. Some of the common inaccuracies in 
English and their correct forms. or the teacher’s own perusal or for use in 
advanced English classes. 

_Page 53. Costuming for Pageants and School Plays. By Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey. This is an article that will be greatly appreciated by our readers and 
one that should be cut out and filed for future use. For all teachers. 

Page 54. A Pageant of Spring. This pageant may be used_on Arbor Day, 
May Day, Closing Day, or on other occasions. It is complete. For all grades. 

Pages 56-57-58. Entertainment. This includes an exercise on Thrift and 
a variety of exercises for Spring holidays. 

Pages 59 and 61. Duplicate Pictures. These are for use in studying ‘‘The 
Horse Fair.”’ They are to be cut apart and given to pupils who may mount 
them on sheets of paper and write sentences about the masterpiece. These sheet 
studies may be made into books. 

Page 60. Little Helps for Brightening Schoolroom Life. 


A true story of a 


Three informing 


| School Kitchen Textbook 









articles that will appeal toa large number of teachers. 
__, Page 62, Poems Our Readers Have Asked For. A page that is particularly 
interesting to the ‘‘home folks’’ as well as to our subscribers. 

Page $3. Seat Work Drawing and Card Words. Grades one and two. 

Page 64. Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club. One of the most 
popular departments in the magazine. A symposium of ideas coming from all 
parts of the country and from all grades. 

A travel article 


Page 66. Attractions of Colorado and Its Mountain Scenery. 
that may be used in a geography class or for the teacher’s own advantage. 
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Pass Any Examination 


DO YOU KNOW. THAT 
“The Regents’ 
Review Books” 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. HAZLETON SMITH 


have been introduced into thousands of Pa- 
rochial Schools as well as Public Schools 
throughout the United States and Canada? 

Do You Know that they are recognized 
by the leading Schools in New York City 
and elsewhere as being the best for Review 
Work and to prepare for Examinations ? 

Question Books, each subject, 25 cents; Answer Looks, 
each subject, 25 cents. 


SUBJECTS 
Arithmetic Physical Geography 
Geography English History 


Elementary English Ancient History 


English Grammar Civil Government 


United States History History of Education 
Physiology American History 
Spelling Physics 

Algebra Biology 
Intermediate Algebra Botany 

Geometry Chemistry 

Ist Year English Zoology 


Ist Year French 
ist Year German 
1st Year Latin 
2nd Year Latin 


2nd Year English 
8rd Year English 
4th Year English 
Psychology and Prin- 
ciples of Education” 2nd Year German 
Commercial Geography Commercial Law 
6 or more copies, 20% discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOG, 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


» This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. What to have pupilsdo, What ques- 
tions to ask. What answers to require, 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examinations, 

Price of the complete book, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Kale, 
The latest and best Busy Wor. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 344x5—Colored, Tllustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets,$1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents, 


REPORT CARDS 

These cards are arranged for ote ape a record of 
the standing of your pupilsfor each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
a whole year, They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of the parents each month. Size of each 
714x4 inches. Price, 10e per doz.; -3 doz, 25c. 
send 10c for sample dozen. 


B.S. 
Series, 





For any of theabove address, 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


Food Study, weitman 


- A High School Text, published in 
= January, 1917, $1.00. 








STANALGEALGGANNGANNUUaasatanatentgcateuaTaN 


= Mrs. Lincoln’s new book. [or 
- the grades and smaller high schools, 60c. 


New Books for Teachers: 
How to Learn Easily, Dearborn, $1.00. 
Workmanship in Words, Kelley, $1.00. 


- LITTLE, BROWN & CO, **%sason, 
Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions 
prepa: to order. All work done by college 
graduates, Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Let us know your wants. Subjects 
for debates free, 

COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. 6 

OUTLINES, Note Book combined 34Ce 
Zoology J.S.Lee, = Cogswell, N. D. 
The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog C. 
giving size and our 
free trial offer, 


NEKTOGRAPH MEG. & 
a DUPLICATOR C0. 
46 Murray St., N.Y. City 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








The Summer 


tinue twelve weeks. 


Departments 


The University 





SUMMER SCHOOL— Opens May 29th, 1917 


was founded September 16, 1873 with the idea of giving to every 
person the opportunity of obtaining a thorough, practical edu- 
cation at an expense within his reach, That such an institution is a necessity may be judged by the 
fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the previous year. 
is one of the largest in the United States, 
Summer Term will open May 29th and will con- 
During this term the University will offer an exceptional list of subjects from which students 
may select their work, There will be beginning, intermediate, advanced, and review work in the following 
Preparatory, High School, Primary Methods, Kindergarten Methods, 
Commerce, Phonography and Typewriting, Review for Teachers, 
Edueation, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Architecture, Manual Training, Agriculture, 
Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Domestic Science, Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 


The Expenses are the Lowes 


School 


Room, $33 to $45 per quarter. 





Henry B. Brown, Pres. or Oliver P. Kinsey. Vice-Pres, 


t Tuition $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished 


th Year Will Qpen September 18, 1917 


INDIANA 


The 


Expression and Public 


Catalog will be mailed free. Address 











NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 





© NATIONAL = 





CENTRAL DORMITORY ON COLLEGE GROUNDS 





diploma. 
grounds, 


COLLEGE 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 


|Summer School 


JUNE 18 to AUGUST 10 


Kindergarten and Klementary 
Methods, undergraduate and advanced. 
Special courses in Story-telling, 
ground with community features, Industrial 
Art, Sunday School Methods, 
observation schools. Credits applied toward 

Resident dormitories on College 
Many social advantages, parks, play- 
grounds, bathing beaches, libraries, art galleries, museums, Churches, lectures, concerts, theatres, 


For illustrated announcement address Dept. 30, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Play- 


Out of door 











astic teachers. 


the Lewis Story Method of Teaching 
Reading and Spelling 


Endorsed by many thousands of enthusi- 
Has made more than 
100,000 children happy in their work. 








February number. 


Read “Present Methods of Teaching Primary 
Reading” on page 17 of the September, 1916, 
number of this magazine; also “The Best Method 
of Teaching Primary Reading” 
the October number; and page 4 of the 


on page 22 of 








Write at once for our special 30 day offer. 
G. W. Lewis Publishing Co., 4707 St. auauuunetis mer reg Chicago, Ill. 









































1 Evangeline. Longfellow. Bio- 
graphical, introduction, oral and 
written exercises, notes... -10¢ 

8 Courtship of Miies Standish. 
(Introduction and notes......10¢e 

5 Vision of Sir Launtal. Lowell. 
Biographical sketch, notes, ques- 
tions and outlines for study. -10¢ 

7 Enoch Arden. Tennyson. Bio- 
craphical sketch, introduction, 
notes, outlines, questions,...10¢ 

S@reat Stone Face. Haw- 
thorne, Biographical sketch, 
— questions and outlines for 
BULUGY..rccrcccesesees 

l Browning's Poems. “Selected. 
With notes and outlines.....10¢ 

13 Wordsworth’s Poems,  Se- 
jected, With introduction, notes 
and outlines for study. severed OC 

15 Sohrab and Rustam, Arnold, 
Iutroduction, notes, outlines 

secseeeeel OC 

17 'The Children’s Poet. A study 
of Longtellow’s poetry for chil- 
dren ofthe primary grades, with 
explanations, language exercises, 


cS 
° 


Published {i A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
HALL & (.ScCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave, Chicago, Ill, 


Jointly by 





A LOW PRICED 


Exeelsior Literature Series 


SERIES OF 


ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


outlines, written and oral work, 
with selected poems. By Lillie 
Faris, Ohio Teachers College..10¢ 
19 A Christmas Carol. Charles 
Dickens, ee with De 
beeeceovercene ec 
21 Cricket onthe Hearth. Dick- 
ens. Complete with notes.:.10¢ 
23 Familiar Legends. Inez N. 
McFee. book of old tales re- 
told for young people........10e 
25 Some Water Birds. Inez N. 
McFee. Description and stories, 
Fourth to Sixth grades.... .10¢ 
27 Hiawatha, Longfellow. Intro- 
duction, notes, vocabulary... 15e 
29 Milton’s Minor Poems, 
(L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, Conus, 
Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lau- 
ron Hooper of the Murray F. 
Tuley High School, Chicago, 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, President of 
Alma College, Michigan, Super- 
vising Editor. Biographical 
sketch and introduction. Notes 
and questions for study; pro- 
nouncing vocabulary......-.10¢ 


HE volumes in this Series are carefully edited by capable 
teachers of English. Some have Biographical Introduction, 
Notes and Outlines for Study, as noted. 
adapted for class use and study as needed in various grades. 


They are thoroughly 


31 Idylis of the King. 
son. (The Coming of Arthur, 
Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot 
and Elaine, The Passing of Ar- 
thur). Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper. Thomas C,. Blaisdell, 
Supervising Editor. Biographi- 
cal sketch, introduction, notes 
and questions for study, critical 
comments and en vo- 
cabulary..... 

33. Silas Mari 
graphical sketch, notes, questions 
for study On each chapter, criti- 
calcomments and bibliography. 
The most complete edition pub- 
lished for class study. Edited by 
Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal 
College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas 
C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
238 pages, Paper.....ccerees 20 

34 Silas Marner. Sameas above, 
cloth binding..........+ cecce . BOC 

33: Lady of the Lake. Scott. 
With Biographical sketch, intro- 
duction, numerous notes and pro- 


Tenny- 








nouncing vocabulary........l5e 


Convenient Point 


Dansville, N. Y. } Order From Most 





Book Reviews p 
“The Story of the Battle Hymn of 


the Republic.’’ By Florence Howe Hall, 
daughter of Julia Ward Howe. Cloth. 
12mo. 180pp. 50cnet. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York. 

The “Battle Hymn of the Republic’’ is 
asong that every American should know 
and sing. It should be a part of the 
training of every school child, and no 
patriotic service is complete without it. 
We welcome, therefore, this interest- 
ing and authoritative account of the writ- 
ing of the Hymn, from Mrs. Howe’s 
daughter, who knew intimately the cir- 
cumstances, and the personages who 
figured in the events of the days which 
inspired the author. Mrs. Hall very 
wisely goes back to the beginning, and 
shows the Puritan and Patriot ances- 
try of Mrs. Howe. From John Ward, 
Covenanter and Ironsides, to Governor 
Samuel Ward of Connecticut, to General 
Nathaniel Greene of Rhode Island and 
General Francis Marion of South Carolina 
—this long line of God-fearing and lib- 
erty-loving men prepared the seed which 


was to blossom so gloriously in the days | 


of sectional strife. Married to Dr. Sam- 
uel Howe, who had been with Byron in 
the Greek Revolution, and who became, 
under Lincoln, a member of the famous 
‘‘Sanitary Commission,’’ Mrs. Howe had 
exceptional opportunities to know and to 
see the real inwardness of that gigantic 
struggle. In her, centuries of inherit- 
ance of the Spirit of Liberty joined them- 
selves to years of study of the principles 
of the great anti-slavery struggle, in 
which her father, Samuel Ward, ‘‘one of 
the Merchant Princes of Wall St.,’’ had 
carefully instructed her. From the lips 
of Garrison, Sumner, ‘theodore Parker 
and James Freeman Clarke she received 
the inspiration which culminated, under 
the stress of the time and the occasion, 
in an epoch-making poem. Centuries had 
contributed to her heredity and training, 
marriage had but brought her more 
nearly and surely into the great public 
arena where her inspired word was to 
sway the nation. As we read this love- 
inspired narrative, in which there lingers 
no trace of self or of pride, there comes 
a thrill to feel the inevitable and pro- 
found conviction that this song, which 
fused the sluggish North into the white 
heat of resistless endeavor, was truly 
inspired of God; and that in His own 
time and way the means were prepared, 
throughout many generations, to fulfil a 
great and everlasting patriotic service. 
No one can read this Life of Julia Ward 
Howe, and, in the light of that knowl- 
edge, read again the solemn Hymn, whose 
stately dignity, wedding itself to the 
simple melody of a-Folk tune, holds all 
the fervent and sober patriotism of the 
Covenanter and the Colonial, without a 


ideals are those of our own country. 
‘‘The Hero of Stony Point.’’ By James 


‘Although , General Anthony Wayne 
‘(‘‘Mad Anthony’’) was one of: Washing- 
ton’s best and most trusted generals, 
very little has been written about him. 
The present book is good history, and a 
good story. We knew that General Wayne 
got his nickname from his daring ex- 
ploits, and would have expécted to find 
a reckless, dare-devilsecamp, whose deeds 
were hair-brained and of little real ser- 
vice tothe cause. We are agreeably sur- 
prised to find General Wayne a man of 
sterling character; a student, fond of 
mathematics; like Washington, a sur- 
veyor whose work was in great demand 
and whose maps were never questioned; 
and, most surprising of all, a student of 
military strategy and a reader of every 
military commentary from the ‘‘Gallic 
War’’ down. It comes as a surprise to 
find the maddest escapade of ‘‘Mad An- 
thony’”’ planned with a care that left 
nothing to chance, and in which the mili- 
tary. advantage was everything, and per- 
sonal renown nothing. Even the attack 
upon Stony Point, that most daring of 





exploits, was planned not for its spec- 





feeling of patriotic exultation, that such | 


Barnes. Cloth. 12mo. 209 pp. LIllus- | 
trated in colors. $1.35 net. D. Apple- 
ton & Company, New York. 
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School 
ouvenirs 


The giving of school souvenirs as an 
inexpensive remembrance from the 
teacher to the pupil has become an es- 
tablished custom among schools and is 
fast becoming more popular. We have a 
most complete line this year, two num- 
bers of which are illustrated below. 

Surprise your pupils with one of our 
tasty souvenirs. Write for a complete 
catalog and order blank. 

All of our Souvenirs contain the usual 
matter—name of School, ‘Teacher, Offi- 
cers, Pupils, ete.—printed especially for 
each school. The color work is of extra- 





ordinary quality, no cheap color printing. 
By making them in immense quantities 
we are able to sell them at a price as 
low as others ask for inferior goods. 


ALL ORDERS SENT POSTPAID. 
May Flower Souvenir 





A booklet of eight pages. 3¢x5}4, front page beauti~ 
fully lithographed in colors and gold and embossed, 
tied with cord and tassel, six designs assorted, pretty 
and inexpensive, The usual printing, names of pupils, 
teacher, school, date, etc., on inside payes, with a 
“Farewell Message” on the last page. 

Without photo, 12 or less for $1.00, 5¢ for each ad. 
ditional one, 

With photo of teacher, 12 or less for $1.95, 6c for 


each additional one, 


Photo Souvenir 


y 











wo * 


# With Best Wishes ip H 


wr 








[ 


ee 

The illustration is about One-half the actualsize. We 
copy any photograph you send, and returnit to you 
uninjured. Thecopy willbeas good as the original, 
but do not expect a clear, first-class picture to be 
made from a dim or faded one. Send the best photo 
you have. . There are two cards of heavy, bulf, ripple 
finish mount board, tied with silk tassels. The second 
card contains the usual printing of the name of the 
school or the number of district, place, date, and 
nares of teacher, school officers and pupils. 

Cost.—Photo Souvenirs cost $1.00 for one dozen or 
less. Additional ones 5c, each, 


John Wilcox Estate, 
Dept. SA 
Milford, N. Y. 








tacular effect, but for its very definite 
bearing upon the military control of the 
Hudson and the retention of West Point. 
As the story of a man who was “‘a tact- 
ful and diplomatic, as well as brave and 
fearless leader,’’ and a patriot who never 
resented personal slights and neglect 
from State or Nation, but whose patriot- 
ism was without a flaw, this book should 
| make inspiring reading to all boys of an 
age to appreciate these sterling qualities. 


‘*Algebra Review.’’ By Charles H. 
Sampson, Head of ‘echnical Department, 
Huntington School, Boston, Mass. Cloth. 
16mo. 4]pp. 48c postpaid. World Book 
| Company, Yonkers, New York. 

' his little book is divided into two 
| parts, covering Algebra I and Algebra 





Public Speaking 


Taught at Home 


TE now for s pecial offer, We train you in 
spare thn, by mall Poa forceful, ech od your il a 











Pane edo te We will emia umidpens $00 ee ines # II, respectively. Each part contains sev- 
panel = Boe eae eee ad poe OF onic. ff | eral exercises, and each exercise contains 
eta Ou aeiea tiie and ialenecls DrastiaiComssia # | problems related to several different de- 
Effective Public Speaking | partments of the subject. By this means 
and Mental Development | a general review is always taking place. 

will quickly and easily train you in the privacy of § : All of the usual algebraic rules are given, 
Zither I papiis or in rte oe iil show son beat'co tall but usually without extensive explana- 
pf TD pe Py tion. Especial attention is given to those 
Sreheedie r—thow to jonlarge, at 55-4 rules and methods most seldom used and 
Syoid common errores” how to develop euD ee aes Bf | most difficult to remember. An effort 


g5pce, 

All this can n po yours by following a few easy 6 estions 
that will i bring immediate resuli 3. There ‘are bo tesome 
exercises or tedious etudy. 


Special Offer=Write Today 


Write at once for fol Parti articulars of the Special Limited Offer 
we are now m: e will also send you free, many intere 
esting facts a: oy pointers (that you can actually use) about 
the power of effe a speech and its relation to your success, 
Write for particulars today, re — ta ap so Offer lasts. 


Public Speaking Dept. se 


has been made to present problems such 
as are generally given in college entrance 
examinations, and many such papers have 
been consulted. The New York State 
Regent Tests have also been consulted. 


‘“‘Number Stories.’’ By Alhambra G. 
Deming. Cloth. 12mo. 205 pp.  60e. 
Beckley-Cardy.Company, Chicago. 

These stories are in five chapters, and 
are about a boy, Ralph, and his financial 
problems. They are suitable to the in- 
termediate grades, and may be read by 
the teacher, the pupils solving the prob- 









Correspondence 
Soman of Law, Dept 5234 
Ma rhattan Bidg., .Chicago 











Drawing ---Painting 
Learn at Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, | 4 . ° me" 
Macarine or Commercial hun, _ | lems as they appear. The stories are in 
trator; Paint in Water Colors | | sequence and are interesting. The in- 
or Oil, Let us develop your tal- anti J e ig « igre 
ent, Free Scholarship Award. | te ntion of the book 1S to prove that fig 
Your name and address brings ures, instead of being symbols that 
you full particulars of this un- 


must be juggled with according to set 
rules, (said rules having been invented 
by teachers as a penance for children) 
are a practical and interesting means of 
tinding out things worth while, of count- 
ing and handling money earned; and doing 
the numberless things that children do. 
The methods of solution are furnished, 


nsnal offer by return mail and 
our handsome illustrated Art 
Annual, tree, 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 704, Omaha, Nebraska 








Illinois Training School For. Nurses 


(FOUNDED 1880) 








Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Examiners. 

Offers a three year course of training to women who wish . ° 

to enter the nursing profession. Practical experience in Cook **An Introduction to Experimental Psy- 
County hospital, 2200 beds, Private duty experience, pro- chology. 99 By C. W. Valentine, M. A. 


vided inotherinstitutions. Favorable applicants must meet 
the requirements of good health, of age (20-35), of good 
moral character, having had one year of High School i in- 
struction or its educational equivalent. The school catalog 
and blanks will be sent on application to the Superintend- 
ent of Nurses, 509 Honore Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Ph. D., Professor of Education in the 
Queen’s University, Belfast. Cloth. 12mo. 
194pp. $1.10. Warwick & York, Balti- 
more. 

In the study of Psychology in Normal 
and Teacher’s Training Schools it is ad- 
visible, where possible, to learn from ex- 
periment rather than from statements 
in the text, which can never be more 
convincing than hearsay. While many 
experiments are difficult and require ex- 
pensive apparatus, there are many which 
can be carried out with no apparatus 
save pen and paper. Experiments to de- 
termine association and reproduction of 
ideas, imagery, attention, memory, both 
type and quality, and its improvement; 
mental fatigueand general intelligence, 
are not only of interest to teachers but 
may be carried out in the classroom, 
with pupils. The teacher will thus learn 


















The University of Chicago re 


in addition to resident Wega 
HOME work, offers also instruc- fea 


tion by correspondence. [iii 
25th Year 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good p; 

steady work, life positions, congenial Carrowundines’ 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
thousands appointed yearly. 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


U. of C. (Div, Wi Chicago, Ill. ue 








sick leave with pay. mony 


Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- . # 4 
fied positions. Common 8¢ hool education ‘guificient, how to deal with her pupils according to 
nti the mental type and needs of each, and 


should be able, by applying the results 
gained from these tests to the method 
of instruction employed, to eliminate 
much of the waste time and energy in- 
cident to the present haphazard methods 
of instruction. 


**Socializing the Child.’’ A Guide to 
the Teachng of History in the Primary 
grades. By Sarah A. Dynes, Head of 
the Department of History, State Nor- 
mal School, Trenton, New Jersey. Cloth. 
12mo. 296 pp. $1.00. Silver, Burdett 
and Company, Boston. 

In this book certain aspects of social 
education for primary grades are treated. 
The child of the middle grades who be- 
gins to study history often has the ha- 
ziest of notions of past time. The little 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Be A Government 
Teacher 


In the Indian School Service. Men and women 
aged 21 to 50. Salaries range from $600 to $12v0 
yearly. Beautiful locations. Living quarters 
usually furnished. Annual vacation. If you 
would like this interesting work, write at once to 
CENTRAL INSTITUTE, 27T, st. Louis, Mo. 


Short- 











Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in the his- 
tory, form, structure,and writing 
of the Short- Story, taught by Dr. 





J. Berg Esenwein, formerly Editor of 

¥ iopine oes 8 regpanaraal child has no conception of time beyond 
Jne teacher Who enr aa 

hus received over $1000 for stories sort | | to-day, to-morrow, and yesterday. That 


to Woman’s Home Companion, Pictor- 
ial Review, McCall's and other magu- 
zines. 

Also courses in Play Writing, Photo- 
play Writing, Poetry and Verse Writ- 
ing, Journalism, etc. In all, over 
One Hundred Courses, under pro- 
fessors in Hurvard, Brown, Cornell, 
and other leading colleges. 


250-Page Catalogue Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School, 
Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 


he is part of a social structure that in- 
cludes the processes of feeding, clothing 
and sheltering him, and that these proc- 
esses are what they are to-day because 
of centuries of development, not only 
does not occur to him, but is beyond his 
comprehension. How to develop first, 
the social sense, and through that, the 
historical sense, is the aim of the author. 
Through the sand-table, through pictures 


Dr. Esenwein 
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1647 Teachers Needed in 24 Days 


During a period of twenty-four consecutive working days, 1915-16, employers 
asked us officially for 1647 teachers to fill positions in thirty-three states, Our 
fifth year of recommending only when asked to do so by employers. This is why 
our members are usually elected. They are wanted. Our successful service is for 
you. Write today. No registration fee necessary. 

WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 
653 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Largest in the West—For the Entire West Only and Alaska 
HOME OFFICE: BOISE, IDAHO. 





PROGRESSIVE —AGGRESSIVE— YOUR BEST MEDIUM TO SECURE A WEST. 
ERN POSITION. WRITE IMMEDIATELY FOR FREE CIRCULAR, 













FOR TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS 
AND SUPERINTENDENTS 





WESTERN POSITION 





Eight page Booklet ‘‘Road to Good Positions” Free, 
ee Our Special Field How to apply fora School, With Laws of Certification of 
canine — oo all the States, free to members, Fifty Cents in stamps to 
ft + ne RE ota ll neal non-members. Wm. Ruffer, Pd. M., A..M., Manager 
Nevada Arizona North Dakota The LARGEST and MOST WIDELY 
— eee PATRONIZED AGENCY inthe WEST ~ 

exas 



















One Agency that does the work of many. 
Member National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies, 


SS Se a J 
ROCKY NT TEACHERS 


AGENCY. EMPIRE BLD’G, DENVER.COLO. 








PROM THE GREAT LAKE TO THE PACIFIC 
















PROMPT MINNEAPOLIS WRITE FOR FREE 
EFFICIENT aerlaie ons sue ben 







SERVICE Minneapolis, Minn. 


XG a pi Y 
























Write for our 
Special Offer. 


Midland Empire Teachers’ Agency 
Hardin, Montana. 

Locates Teachers in Montana, Wyoming, North and South Dakota, 

FREE MEMBERSHIP TO RURAL TEACHERS 
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FOR-A-SINGLE-FEE~ YOU JOIN-ALL OFFICES 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY,MO. 
Steinway HALL FLAT IRON BLOG. MUNSEY BLDG. NEW YORK LIFE BL0G, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. CHATTANOOGA,TENN, . SPOKANE, WASH. 
U.S. Trust Bios. TemPce Courr CHAMBER OF Commence BLOG 








The Colorado Teachers’ Agency "p55 Hitidge Bde, 


TWENTY-THREE YEARS successful service in behalf of Teachers and School Officials, We operate in all 
Western States. Member of National Association of Teachers’? Agencies. 
FRED DICK, Mer. Co-Operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga, 














Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


26th Year 
ILL. 


How to Apply. 
CHICAGO, 


Write for our Free Booklet 
224 S. Mich. Ave. 


Short Contract. Guaranteed Service. 
E. KR. NICILOLS, Mgr. 


TEACHER! THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


DESIRABLE VACANCIES in all departments. RIGHT NOW IS THE VERY BEST 
TIME TO ENROLL WITH US. ‘‘You may delay, but time will not.’’ 


Dept. 1, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


PAGIFIG TEACHERS’ AGENCY 











ears of conscientious service to teachers and school 
ashington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawail 
have placed us in a poslion o' confidence and’ trust ey school 
people in our territory. Write for our Year-Book. 3 FREE, 

¥.H. HUNTWORTH, Mgr., 535 New York Block: Seattle. 


Seventeen 
officers in 














LAN xs p P SALT LAKE CITY, 
ge “Sixteen years in learning how has UTAH 
i ” 547 S. 3rd E. St. 
AGENCY fitted us to serve you now. walnunladn tee. 











BRAN Ol Mentor, Ky., Huntington, W. Va. 
AN OLD LINE AGENCY— 


ase hese an a fee and renders service. 
Y, Mer., 406 Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ohio Valley Teachers’ Apency 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Established 1885 

623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Western Office: Spol . Washing 


DENVER, COLO. Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Masonic Temple 
1879 Teachers needed for September vacancies. 

GOOD GR ADE POSITION Normal Graduate we can help you, Send for Prospectus tou. 

ROGERS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ; Columbus, Ohio 

RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY **tcconmenis Cotége and’Normal cradsates. 


positions, Write us. 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


; -*A TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT WORKS” 
At home in the Southwest, in closest touch with the educational opportunities and requirements 
Write for further information. 


J. R. McCollum, Manager Albuquerque, New Mexico 











Our Booklet “TEACHING AS A BUSINESS,” 


With new chapters, suggestive letters, etc, Used 
as text in Schools of Education and Normal 
Schools. J'ree-to any address, 
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- Any Common School Teacher °°“ 2 


April 1917 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency Bate Vien 


recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY "32.88 


2 A Park Street, Boston, Mass, 28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 514 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 317 Masonic Temple, Denver, Col. 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, 
309 Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 533 Cit. Bk., Los Angeles, Cal. 


The New Century Teachers Bureau, 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
THE AGENCY FOR THE TEACHER WHO WANTS PROMOTION. 


Send for our Literature. GEORGE MILLER DOWNING, Proprietor 


THEVATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PHOTOGRAPHS 24 GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS FOR $1.00. 
Send us a cabinet photo or any other good picture of your- 
34 inches, and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


self, and $1.00, and we will make 24 copies, 244 inches by 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY =. - ANY, N.Y. 


THE MISSOURI TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| Kirksville, Missouri. Simple Contract. Efficient Service. FREE Enrollment. 








Cal. 














CHICAGO 


PAUL YATES, Manager. 

















Write for enrollment blanks. We need you. 











Schoo! Teachers, register now for mid-year and next fall vacancies. 
School authorities in increasing numbers are giving us their 


I 
Adams Ottice Burea calls. Write, J. Porter Adams, Mgr, 1:2 Michigan Ave... Chicago, IIL 
HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Bennington, Vermont. 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY-*: L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability to teach are invited 
] to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. (27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 


The AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
PENN EDUCATIONAL, BUREAU 
CHAUTAUQUA TEAGHERS’ AGENCY — ja m'o375i'n, 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. 
313 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY *  ™. s¥gactse ery 


? 1076 Neil Ave., Columbus, Ohio. Executive Office, Reddick, Ill. 
The Weis Teachers Agency id Simple and liberal contract. Reliable and prompt service. 
E.H. F. Weis, Pres. O. L. Weis. Mer. “Wise people get wise service through The Weis Teachers’ Agency.” 





Many grammar grade and _ special 
teachers needed now. Special terms 
for early enrollment. 











Need AT ONCE Many Grammar School 
Teachers. Dr. A.H. Campbell, Manager. 
Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 





38th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well pre- 
pared teachers in great demand. 205 C 7thSt., Allentown, Pa. 





Y. 
Write for particulars. 











1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 





Teachers wanted for desirable positions—no fee 
unless appointed. Positions wanted for desirable 
teachers—ftee service to employers. 


OSWEGO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Box N, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


Teachers Put in Touch 
TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Texarkana, Texas. 
NOW in 29th Year 
WORTHY TEACHERS GIVEN 
DIRECT AND POSITIVE AID. 





Now with desirable High School and Grade 
September Appointments, For particulars 
Write The EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Syratuse, N.Y. 





THEACM | 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


You are invited to 

. use its services. 

Ithas a heavy demand 

for well qualified teach- 

ers inall lines of.. 

SCHOOL and COLLEGE 

work at highly attrac 

tive Salaries... 4a. 
1233 HEALY BUILDING 
ATLANTA «GEORGIA 

















POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 
Write us your qualifications, FREE Literature. 
Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’n. Marion, Ind. 


SOUTHEASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Main Office, JOHNSON CITY, Tennessee. 
G. M. Bowman, T. R. BowMAN, Managers 
Branch Office, ELK PARK, N.C., G. H. Bowman, Mer. 
Agents wanted everywhere. If we fail'to please, we also fail to 
beat you. 100 teachers wanted at once for Fall Term. 























The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


of BOSTON 120 BOYLSTON ST. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL 


Carnegie College grants “Free Tuition” to the 
first applicants from each Post Office for the follow- 
ing Home Study Courses taught by mail : 


Western city which will give him permanent and profitable 
employment. A small sum will handle, Western Normal, 
Dansville, N.Y., care Normal Instructor, Primary Plans. 


Advance yourself by a 
Course at home. Hun- , 
dreds are doingit. Grad- 
§[ uates earning - $150 a 


month. ‘Many former 











J teachers, Complete ermal Civil Service Drawing 
ees COUrses in Bookkeep- Grammar School Penmanship Engineering 
ing, Salesmanship, High School Bookkeeping: Automobile 
Shorthand, Civil English Shorthand Real Estate 
. Service. Write today for | 4#ricultaral Typewriting Salesmanship 


Home Study Book of Testimonials,terms and particulars, It’s | Domestic Selence Story Writing Law 
FREE. Namecourse that interests you most. Apostal will do, | Enrollment Fee $10.00; tuition free, Send name and 


Brown’s HOME-STUDY School, 500 Brown Bldg., Peoria, Il], | address to CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Dept. F, Rogers, Ohio. 





624 South Michigan Ave. | 





NORMAL INSTRUCTORXAND PRIMARY PLANS 


and deseriptions, the life of children in 
other lands and other times is pictured, 
so that the child learns to realize that 
Japan, Holland, Germany, Indian and 
Eskimo are not names alone. From that 
to stories of Joseph, Ulysses, Alexander, 
Columbus, Washington and Lincoln is 
but a step, and the historical sense, the 
feeling of past time, and of past time as 
related to the present, is unconsciously 
developed. There are careful outlines 
and good illustrations, and teachers will 
find this book of very great service in 
the primary grades. 


‘“‘A Vocational Reader.’’ By Park 
Pressey. With an introduction by J. 
Adams Puffer. Cloth, 12mo. 244 pages. 
75e. Rand MeNally & Company, Chicago 
and New York. 

All education should prepare the child 
for his place in life, but it should work 
from the inside outward. This is the 
mission of ‘‘A Vocational Reader’’—to 
teach the child to think, and to work 
out his own problems. The teacher’s 


| part is to place the book in the hands of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the child. 

It takes the child before he is too old 
for guidance and gives him unsuspected 
help. It presents in exceptionally good 
literary form interesting stories of 
achievement by great men and. women. 


Little known incidents in the lives of | 


well-known people, failure to succeed in 
a chosen field followed by success when 
a right choice is made, the influence of 
early surroundings upon the careers of 
some representative peopie—these, to- 


gether with poems emphasizing the same | | 
lessons, make the ‘‘ Vocational Reader.’’ | 


The selections are conveniently grouped 


| under general heads—‘‘ Vocation,’’ ‘‘ Out- 





| 








| of-Door Occupations,’’ ‘*Business,’’ ‘‘Me- | 


chanies,’’ ‘‘ Home-Making,’’ and 
Professions.’’ Attractively illustrated 


in black and white, the book contains | } 


many pictures bearing on occupations 
and several good portraits. 


** Food Study. ”’ A Textbook in Home | 


Eeonomies. By Mabel Thatcher Well- 


man, Associate Professor of Home Eco- | | 
Cloth. | } 


nomies, Indiana University. 
12mo. 324 pp. $1.00. Little, Brown & 
Company, Boston. 

This.is a book on cooking, and much 
more than that. It is a scientific analy- 


| sis of foods, and a demonstration, by the | 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS?’ AGENCY, "Site? cis; 


laboratory method, of the constituents, 
qualities, nutrition values and preferred 


methods 6f cooking of all the principal | 
foods. It isa textbook for class use, and | 


a manual for student use in the labora- 
tory as well. The underlying principle 
throughout is that the pupil must experi- 
ment for herself, and learn deductively 
the characteristics of foodstuffs, before 
she is called upon to imitate a perfect 
cake, by observation and theoretical in- 
struction merely, and experiment until 
she arrives at the desired result. 

The practical value of such a book as 
this to all housewives, present and pro- 
spective, is very great. ‘To know how to 
plan a dinner, how to buy the proper 
meats and vegetables for the season and 
for the desired use, how to determine the 
food values of each and so produce what 
is known as the ‘‘balanced ration,’’ how 
to buy economically and get goods of 
good quality, and how to judge of the 
cost in time, labor and fuel of the prep- 
aration of the food purchased, so as not 
to make the final cost excessive—these 
constitute an art demanding a high grade 
of intelligence and skill, and for which 
thorough training should be given in the 
schools. The present volume is an ex- 


cellent contribution to the subject, and ' 


may be used for reference as well as class 


work, by teachers of intermediate and | 


advanced grades. 


**How to Use Your Mind.’’ A Psychol- 
ogy of Study. By Harry D. Kitson, Ph. 
D. University of Chicago. Cloth. 12mo. 
215 pp. $1.00 net. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 

We all form harmful habits because 


/ we do not know how to use our minds. 











[ TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 


The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. Teachers 

from all states receive a cordial welcome in this field,and those who work are promoted 

rapidly. THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field ~ 

during the past seventeen years, It works earnestly, persistently and sucessfully for its 

members. For full information and a sample copy of the Progressive Teacher, address 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 
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‘| Teachers 


Become U. S. Gov- 
ernment Clerks 


Hundreds of clerks are wanted in the State, Army, 
Navy, Interior, and other departments at Washington, 
D.C. Salary $840 to $1500 with rapid increase. Life Jobs, 
short hours, long vacations. All teachers are advised to 
try the examination to be held throughout the entire 
country during April. 

Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. A255, 
Rothester, N, Y., for schedule of dates and places and 
large des¢riptive book showing the positions obtainable 
and giving many sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge, 





“The | | 
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|} THE UNDERWOOD SYSTEM— 
}. TEACHING BY SENSE EXPERIENCE 
| VISUALIZES AND VITALIZES 





496—Planting Sugar Cane in Peru 


THE UNDERWOOD SYSTEM OF VIS- 
UAL INSTRUCTION, comprising 1,000 
STEREOGRAPHS and LANTERN SLIDES, 
extends the environment of the schoolroom 
to the whole world, giving the pupils the per- 
sonal experience of BEING IN every coun- 
try and actually coming into personal contact 
with the various industries and activities of 
the world—creating an absorbing interest in 
their studies and supplementing their text- 
books in the most practical way. 

“THE WORLD VISUALIZED,” covering 
25 teaching subjects—the work of a board of 
25 distinguished teaching experts—headed 
by F. M. McMURRY, Ph.D., Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University —is splendidly 
adapted to meet the needs of Public and 
Private Schools, and is now in daily use in 
many such schools (list supplied on request). 

Write us about our FREE STEREOPTI- 
CON LECTURES and FUND-RAISING 
PLANS FOR SCHOOLS, Address Dept. M. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
417 Fifth Ave., New York 











PNORTHWESTERN- 
UNIVERSITY 
School of Cratory 


Summer Session June 25 to Aug. 3 
Public Speaking, Debate, Oral English, High 
School Dramatics, Public Address, ete. Physi- 
eal Education, Pageantry. ork for Grades, 
Playground Methods, Corrective Work, etc, 
For information address R, B, Dennis, Box 432, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Bulletins of Summer Sessions in School of Music 
Liberal Arts upon, request. 


and College of 











Chicago Normal School 
of Physical Education 


For Women 
Summer Session June 22 to July 27, 1917 
Theoretical and Practical Courses for Public School 
and Playground work, including Aesthetic and Folk 
Orvis Hall--Main Dormitory Dancing. Swedish and Ger- 





man Gymnastics and Games, 
Elementary and Advanced 
work, 

Summer Camp in Michigan 
during the months of June, 
August and September, 





For Catalogue Address 


430 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ii. 











Training School tor Nurses 


THE MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year course 
preparatory instruction. Theoretical and Practical 
class work throughout the course. Minimum entrance 
requirements, two years High School work. Vor ine 
Jormation apply to MISS E.C. BURGESS, Supt. 


Box 81, Training School, Michael Reese Hosplial, Chicago 
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THE LANDON SCHOOL OF 
TLLUSTRATING AND CARTOONING, 
1453 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0, h4 


WRITE FOR MONEY 


sllee 
OU. 














Bend us your ideas for Photoplays, Stories, ete. We willaccept thes 
in ANY form—correct FREE—sel] on commission. BIG REWARDS 
Hundreds making money, Socan YOU! Write today for fuil details 





Writer's Seiling Service, 27 Main, Auburn, NY. 












8 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


for Your School 








greater Community Influence 
than ever before, and to do this, 
it has been necessary to promote 
mutual interests in which 


OUR SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


have been a factor. 
teacher's community interests were 
brought to the attention of school patrons, 


est in the school and its mission, 


Souvenir Number 7 


is our new 1917 style herewith illustrated. 
$!4x 64 inches, text is steel die embossed 
in green, while the design in plate marked 
oval is in green, pink and gold, producing 
a particularly rich appearance, 





asshown, On insert pages is printed an 
illustrated greeting from teacher to pupils, 
and two especially good poems “ 
of School Days” and “The Fashioner" 
both artistically hand lettered and illus- 
trated, 

We also print material you send us 
which is name of your school (if any,) Dis- 
trict No., township, county, state, name of 
teacher or teachers, pupils, and if desired, 
the school board, 

If photo souvenir is desired, send us the 
photo you wish reproduced and we will 
copy from it a correct size photo for each 
souvenir and return the original. If photo 
is not desired, there appears in panel in- 














iby ever y ber a, avera leyen stead, an educational emblem and quo- 
Deliabifabwiscan). 726 y'S tation; or if you prefer, you can mount 
wet ee ae photo on inside with good effect, thus 





showing both photo and quotation, 

We can arrange this style for photos of 
two, three or four teachers and without 
photo for any size school, For souvenirs 
with more than one photo, wr'te for sam- 
ple and prices, 


. $ 1 1.15; additional 6 ts h. 
Prices Postpaid for No. 7 Without PHoty 12 oe pis); additional ‘oues’ 7 cants each, 


Envelopes for above, per dozen 6 cents. These envelopes have etched on the front ** Souvenir of our School ** 


HD every prea! 
NEEL INSLPUMLOg | 





ows 









| 





Order as many or more souvenirs as pupils’ names appearing thereon, Should pupils’ names ex- 
ceed number of souvenirs desired, add 1 cent for each name in excess, ‘ 

Remittance must accompany order, Remit by postoffice or express money order when possible. 

If you order from this advertisement we will strive to please you. If you desire samples, send stamp for our line. 


Our elaim for this souvenir is that it has no superior and when you examine quality, illustrations, text, etc., 
we believe you will verify our claim. To those desiring a souvenir of particularly high class in every respect, we 
take pleasure in recommending our new Style 7 A six inch, hard maple, Teacher’s Desk Ruler, printed es- 
pecially for teachers, which you will find very convenient, will be enclosed with your souvenirs. 


For a successful elosing of your school, distribute our souvenirs. 
COLONIAL PRINTING COMPANY, Box H, Mansfield, 


Ohio. 




















ODAY the teacher wields a | 










By their use the | 







which in turn has created a greater intere } 








Booklet { 
has 8 insert pages and tied with silk tassel |i 







Memories |] 































“THE WORLD IS YOURS WITH THE WORLD BOOK” 
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TADL MARK REGISTLIGG 


fin Absolutely New Production 


Striking Points of Superiority 


Superior as a school help for 
teacher and pupil 





4 





ryreqnerereenreereny 
Mi saad 


Superior in indexing 


HONS etttey 


Superior in authority 


Superior as a home assistant for 
parent and child 


TH Ad 


Superior in timeliness 


TINT 





Superior in illustrations Superior in treatment of all edu- 
Superior in organization cational subjects 
= pce Kk ‘ Superior in simplicity and clear- 
:2 Superior in convenience : 
ES ness of presentation 
2 Superior in arrangenent Superior in size of volumes, char- 


acter of type and attractiveness 


Superior in attractiveness 
of appearance 


Superior for the use of busy busi- 
ness men 


APPLY UHHH ELEY 


Superior in application of scien- 
ces to practical problems affect- 
ing the home, the farm and the 
school 


Wa 


Superior in list of editors and 
contributors 





WH 


=AND PICTURE 
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Hanson-Roach-Fowler Company, 
Educational Publishers, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send FREE, without obligation, books checked 


Check 


Bird Booklet...... 
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Here 
Prize Questions. [] 





| the States,’’ sent prepaid for Fifty Cents 


Educational leaders and all teachers with 
any power of observation are becoming 
increasingly aware of the necessity of 
teaching students not only the subject 
matter of study, but also methods of 
study.. Psychologists recognize the 
danger existing in unsupervised study 
and this book by one of the most bril- 
liant of our younger psychologists may 
be used by the individual as a self-super- 
visor. Primarily, however, the book 
was written for use as a text in a 
**Methods of Study,’’ class at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The fact is appar- 
ent that it was written upon the basis 
of direct experience with students and 
not as an idealistic psychological fantasy, 
nor as a money making quackery. The 
material is all sound, practical, and help- 
ful. It is a distinct and valuable con- 
tribution to the science and development 
of supervised study. 


**School-Day Philosophy.’’ By R. G. 
Cholmeley-Jones. Cloth. 16mo. 81 pp. 
50c. John Lane Company, New York. 

These ‘‘thumbnail essays,’’ as the 
author terms them, were originally pub- 
lished in the Review of Reviews. After 
wide distribution in pamphlet form 
among students of various ages, at the 
request of the heads of various schools 
and colleges, they are here collected, 
twelve in number, for what it is hoped 
will be a career of even wider useful- 
ness. They are brief, simple in form, 
yet embodying each the kernel of one 
of the great incentives to character. 
‘‘Loyalty,’’ ‘‘Ambition’’ ‘‘Character,’’ 
**Confidence,’’ ‘‘ Your Vacation Time,’’ 
“*Suecess,’’ ‘‘Courage’’—these will suf 
ficiently indicate the scope of the essays. 
In style they are incisive, and compel 
attention. Often they are epigrammatic: 
‘*Wabblers let anyone decide for them, 
but wabblers usually become nonenti- 
ties.’’ As little sermons for opening ex~ 
ercises, grammar school teachers and 
principals could make excellent use of 
these talks, as they will appeal strongly 
to the boy from twelve to fifteen. Asa 
book for boys, it may advantageously be 
placed on school library shelves and 
reading tables. 


**Longmans’ English Lessons. Sixth 
Year.’”’ By George J. Smith, Ph. D. 
Cloth. 12mo. 1]8 pp. 30c. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. 

This book is written in conformity 
with the sixth year requirements in 
English of the City of New York, by a 
member of the New York Board of Ex- 
aminers. It is a continuation of the 
work found in Longmans’ English Les- 
sons for the Fifth Year of School, and 
the two volumes together show a con- 
tinuous development of the subject of 
composition. There are oral and written 
reproductions, reports, descriptions and 
inventions; topical outlines and the study 
of model compositions; letter writing; 
paragraphing; sentence work on correct 
forms; pronouns, and phrases. The 
work is clear, interesting and well varied. 


**Some Problems in City School Ad- 
ministration.’’ By George D. Strayer, 
Professor of Educational Administration, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Assisted by a commission of experts. 
Cloth, 12mo. 218pp. With appendices, 
diagrams, blank forms, andindex. $1.50. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

This book is one of the ‘‘School Effi- 
ciency Series,’’ edited by Paul H. Hanus. 
It is the report of the recent survey of 
the schools of Butte, Montana. There 
is much that the teacher can learn from 
this book that will be of service to her. 
The criticisms of teaching, of adminis- 
tration, and of school buildings, may 
help the teacher to criticise and improve 
her own work; the chapter on retarded 
children may awaken teachers and prin- 
cipals to the seriousness of this all too 
prevalent condition. ‘lhe results of this 
survey are not altogether encouraging, 
but the fact that it was made, and that 
the authorities are alive to the condi- 
tions, gives ground for encouragement. 


Teachers Need It 
96-page Booklet ‘‘How to Apply for a 
School and Secure Promotion, with 
Laws of Certification of Teachers of all 





instamps. Free to members who remit 
One Dollar registration fee. Address: 
The Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, 


No Obligation , 826 Empire Bldg., Denver, Colorado, 





| 
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Songs That Fascinate 
ttle Folks ——- 


The Everyday Song Book 


T is easy toteach music to the Little Peopl, 
I if you interest them—if they can sing songs 
they like, in keys that are easy for them, That 
is why this new Everyday Song 
Book” succeeds so well. It has 
easy, graded songs, rote songs 







FREE SAMPLE 








and music for all occasions of the to teachers 
year, and most beautiful Christ- mentioning 
mas and other music, as well as this paper 





suggestions for Primary Teachers, 


Prices: Only 3c each in 100 lots, f. 0. b. Chicago, 
0c per doz. prepaid; single copies 10c prepaid. 


Poems That Have Helped 
Make History —. 


The 101 Famous Poems 


ERE are the poems that have swayed men’s 
hearts and deeds throughout history. The 
poetry that will leave its impress on the char. 

acter of your pupils as it has on generations of ren 
and women before them. Just the Prose Supplement 
alone contains masterpieces like the Gettysburg 
Address, Patrick Henry’s Oration, the Declaration 
of Independence, etc. All in a handy, pocket 


size volume, at a ridiculously low price, 


Price: 15c per copy, prepaid. (No free samples.) 
A Book You Cannot Duplicate Elsewhere For 50¢ 
THE CABLE COMPANY, 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicsgo 
The World’s Greatest Mi ‘3 of Pianos and Inner-Piayer Pianos 


(SSSSe—SsSesesqsssul 


$6.27 


All necessary supplies for installing a 
card charging system for 500 volume 
library (school or public) can be ob- 
tained of us for $6.27. Write to-day 
for free copy of Red Book describing 
our Simple Card Charging System 
for school libraries. A true first-aid 
to every teacher-librarian. 
Approved by State Library Commissions 


GAYLORD BROTHERS 
DEPT. N. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

















































‘ach state cut to shape. Of unusual value to teachers and children 


nthe study of poorzaphy. Full sized sample in. col 7x11 sent 
itpaid on re tof 26c. Address dueational Ma partment. 
He TABLET & TICKET CO, 624-630 W. Adams St., Chicago, ll 











13 Volumes 
800 Illustrations 
Color-Plates, photo- 


7 
Mythology 
gravures, etc. Beauti- 


of all Races fully printed and bound 


General Editors: Louis Herbert Gray, Ph. D., late 

associate Editor, Hasting’s Encyclopaedia, ana Prof, 

Geo, F, Moore, LL. D., of Harva University. 

A fascinating subject for the educated general reader. 

Written by the world’s greatest scholars, ‘‘The value 

of such a work must needs be great’’—Outlook, 
Indo-Iranian volume just ready 

Sold in complete sets only, $6.00 per vol. Also in leather, 

ASK for Prospectus and Terms 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 
212 Summer Street, Boston 4 


FREE TO TEACHERS! 


Get a PENCIL SHARPENER, (Best on Market,) a large 
5x8 ft. bunting FLAG, or a SILK FLAG 82x 48 inches, 
mounted on staff with spear head, or FRAMED PIC- 
TURES of WASHINGTON or LINCOLN. | Pictures are 20x24 
inches, with 2 inch black frame. Life size bust portraits, 
—_ FOR YOUR SCHOOLROOM 

y havi ils di f P Is, ture ds, 
or Art Pictures, pp tings Nd hn ree pa RAR Pet 
for the pencil s ner, or a $5.00 order for the flag or framed pic- 
ure. Pencils to be sold at 5c each; post cards at 10c per package of 
10 high grade cards; art pictures at 10¢ per set of two. Art pictures 
are 12x16 inch landscapes, and 10x12 inch Girl heads, Order choice 
of lead pencils, picture post cards, or art pictures.. Assortment if 
desired. We prepay onall shipments. Order today 


THE LEE COMPANY, SAGINAW, (W.S.) MICHIGAN 


WRITE RIGHT BY USING 
THE MUSCOGRAPH., Fits any 
right hand. Prevents wriggling 
finger motion. Movement made 
easy. Price 5c. MUSCO- 
. GRAPH CO., Greenfield, Ohio. 
OR ATIONS Addresses, Special Papers. Fs- 
lg ‘Says, Debates, etc., prepared 

for individual requirements. 


Original accurate writings for all events. The kind 
thatring true, Five hundred words, one dollar. 


EPHRAIM BUCHWALD, Dept, N. 113 East 129 St., Rew York 
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MOSK FREE 


LES miss this extraordinary ‘ opportun- 
ity! Learn to play, BY NOTE, your favor- 
ite musical instrument and get all your 
instruction free. This startling offer is made 
to advertise our school and our wonderful 
new, easy method for teaching music ‘by 
>. Over 200,000 successful students. 
By our 


WONDERFUL 
NEW tar stiome 


you learn more rapidly than with a teacher at your 
elbow. Amazingly simple. You learn quickly to 
play, by note, the piano, violin, ‘cello, organ, guitar, 
cornet, mandolin, banjo, harp, clarinet, trombone, 
piccolo, flute, or sight-singing. Our conservatory 
lessons would cost you hundreds of dollars if you 
came to New York to personally attend our school. 
All free to you if you act quickly. No canvassing. 
No obligations of any kind. Only a few cents a week 
pays for the sheet music required for your lessons. 


WRITE TODAY 2"*.8.°2 


chance to rea- 
lize your ambi- 
tion- to become a musician. We fit your instruction 
to your individual needs, whether beginners or ad- 
vanced students. Think of the pleasure you will have 
in the years to come through your ability to play— 








to entertain yourself and friends. Don’t wait. Start 
now before this offer expires, Write today. 
U.S. School of Music, Dept. 23, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 





YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 
lies in the Art of Expression. 
Its study will make you more successful and 
increase your popularity and earning power. 


WE TEACH 
i LOC qu TION 


Whatever hana oce co age 1 or position, 
you can improve by our course in Public 
5 ing, dramatic r re ading and entertaining, 
ulture and voice 
ers can instruct 






vite, 
Graduates receive handsome diplomas. 
Send 4e. instamps for Mlustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


Dept, 8, 1750 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


STUDY LAW ‘Free. 


FREE 


Let us prove to your entire satisfaction, at our ex- 
pense,that the Hamilton rues. of Lawis the only recog- 
nized resident law school in U Conferring Degree of 
Bachelor of Laws—LL. B.—by correspondence, Only 
law schoolin U. S, conducting standard resident school 
and giving same instruction, by mail. .Over S00 class- 
room lectures. Faculty of over 30 prominent lawyers. 
Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar examination. 
Only law school giving Complete Course in Oratory and 
Public Speaking. Schoo! highly endorsed and recom- 
mended by Gov. Officials, Business Men, Noted Law- 
yers and iene .d today — Large Handsomely 
illustrated Pro: and Special 30 Day- -Free Trial. 
HAMILTONCOLLEGE O oF “LAW, 1203 Advertising Bidg.,Chicago 


[GOV'T POSITIONS))5:cx FREE 


Earn $75 to $150 aad ag AT ONCE, Rapid 
Easy wo 



























promote on. Short hours. 15 and 
0 day vac aa full pay. Lifetime posi- ¥& 
ion i Nos trikes, no ““lay-offs,’’ no ‘‘straw PY * 





ne pull needed, Ordinary educa- 
tee sulticient. American citizens 18 or over 
eligible no matter where you live. 
Tells about Railway Mail 
= st Office, Panama ¢ Sanal, 
stom House and many other 
mee how to prepare for Examina- 
tions under supervision of former U. S. Civil Service 
xaminer. Write today---postal will do. Address 


7 ‘PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, 
154 News Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


377 


Gov’t positions. 





| 


| 
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a A FOREIGN LANGUAGE !!5§ 


The war has created a great aemand 
and [gg Ogg ag for those 
who know Spanis' French, German or 
Italian, Now is the time to better your 
position and increase your salary, You 
can Jearn quickly ‘and easily, at 
home, during spare moments, by the 


Language Phone-Method 


and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
You simply listen to the living voice of a native 
professor p the foreign language, over 
and over, ae dag death eh oer records fit all talking machines. Write for 
free *+Langy 3 special discount and trial offer. 


THe LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD, 964 Putnam Bldg, 2 West 45th St. N.Y. 














| i Bhan frome during indy of four 
SN atudent reecive: pen cee 
in the best residen 


fe faculty 
Ly = Tg Aosromea re frases cin Noadhug Bich 


irses y_eminent 
educators. Text Books furnished f free. i ighteen 
of sui 


wi uition erate easy. Complete information sors: 
ae NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE including 
Interstate school of 


correspondence 3234 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago, Il! 
Become a Trained Nurse 
* We will train you in your own home in a few weeks 
andassist you to employment at $12 to $25 per week. Study 
sh spare time and receive diploma in a year or, less, approved 
best doctors. Hospital experience also given if desired. 
7 ousands of nurses trained in last 12 years. Send for 
catalog. Easy terms. State age and ability. Address 


/“TZRICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 La Salle Av., Chicago 


ron BANKING 


Jette of the great opportunities in this Whe 
<r {al proteenion. and how you can learn sf 
1 ie: Diploma awarde 
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erica Hy A t 
497 East State Street, COLUMBUS, OHIO 








| Business,’ 
| well as many helpful suggestions. 
| also has much other information of value 
| to the progressive teacher. 
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Alabama Illiteracy Commission 


We have received the First Report of 
the Alabama Illiteracy Commission, 
dated in December of 1916. It is a hu- 
man document of rare interest and charm, 
full of illustrations from photographs of 
adult and even aged pupils who are in- 
tent upon making the most of a belated 
opportunity to acquire the rudiments of 
an education. The movement started in 
1911, when Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, 
county superintendent of education of 
Rowan county, Kentucky, whose work 
has been so frequently mentioned in our 


pages, gave an address before the South- | 


ern Educational Association at Houston, 
‘l'exas, which was listened to by a dele- 
gation of Alabama educators. The story 
which she told of her work in: removing 


illiteracy from the mountain districts of | 


Kentucky so appealed to the Alabama 
representatives that a movement was 
begun to invite her to Alabama. She 
came, and on April 5, 1915, delivered an 
address whose fruits are described in 
this report. 

In 1914 the county superintendents of 
Alabama were enlisted, and a census of 
illiterates from six to twenty was made. 
‘rhe result was the creation by the legis- 
lature, February, 1915, of a commission 
of five to ‘‘make researches, collect data 

* * as to the true conditions of the 
state in regard to its adult illiteracy, and 
report regularly * * * to the gov- 
ernor, and to perform any other act 
which will contribute to the elimination 








of the state’s adult illiteracy.’’ Sub- 
commissions were appointed in each 
county, as well as a ‘‘field agent.’’ The | 


work has proceeded steadily, and with 
remarkable success for the most part, 
and yet we read in the report that ‘‘there 
are many counties in the state where 
neither the officials * * * nor the 
members of the county sub-commissions 
* #* * have taken even a passive in- 
terest in the work, in their respective 
counties. ”’ 

An illiteracy button campaign was be- 
gun in various cities, and the proceeds 
applied to the work of the commission. 
A special! textbook., including exercises 
in reading, writing, spelling and arith- 
metic, was prepared by a corps of trained 
teachers. ‘This book is now in general 
use. The pupils range from twenty to 
sixty and seventy years of age. Many 
are totally illiterate, some can reada 
little, and some come to review the little 
that they learned in their youth. Some- 
times a literate wife attends to give en- 
couragement to her illiterate husband, 
and often men and women of local in- 
fluence, who are literate, attend to give 
courage and remove the shamefacedness 
from the elderly students. 

This movement has by no means 
reached its highest efficiency or useful- 
ness as yet, but it is encouraging to note 
that the biennial census report of 1916 
shows a reduction of five per cent in illit- 
eracy among white children, thus show- 
ing that the movement has stimulated a 
better school interest, and now bids fair 
not only to remove the present adult illit- 
eracy, but to prevent it in the future. 


Teachers often secure good positions 
because they know how to present their 
claims either in person or in writing. 
They often lose out for want of ability 
in this direction. The Albert Teachers’ 
Agency, 623 South Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, in its booklet, ‘‘Teaching as a 
gives specimen letters, as 


It 


Over five 
thousand copies last year were sent on 
request to Professors of Education in 
Colleges and Normal! Schools for use in 
their classes. 





The sweetest bird builds near the ground, 
The loveliest flowers spring low, 
And we must stoop for happiness 
If we its worth would know. 
—Swain. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


All teachers both wen and women should try the 
UI. S. Government examinations to be held throughout 
the entire country, during April. The positions to be 
filled pay from $600 to $1500; havo short hours and 
snnael: vacations, with full pay. 

Thoseinterested should write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. A246, Rochester,N. Y.forschedule showing 
examination datesand places and large descriptive book, 
showingthe positions obtainable and giving manysample 
examinationquestions, which will besent freeof charge. 




















Schoo Souvenirs 


The Personal Touch | 


' Successin the profession of teaching is not 
/ amatter of brains so much asof personality. 

i) Some very smart people have made a failure 

f 

f 

’ 

i 





Seilert Last ‘Day of 


of ee because they lacked the personal 
touch, 
SEIBERT SOUVENIRS infuse the last- 


S 
Sf ly day-of-school exercises with the personality 
of the teacher. These Souvenirs leave a 


Ax HAARACier 
i el ocean! pleasant and friendly feeling in the school 
LOY Al TY community at the end of the year, The in- 
roy ; vestment in SEIBERT SCHOOL SOUV- 


y Ya ENIRS yields a large return in good-will, 


SEIBERT SOUVENIR No. 16 


| 
| 
{ 
‘ 
| Designed after the suggestions of Teach- 
| 





NBWaretcieaicsissnirase? 


yg 
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ers who participated in our souvenir contest 
cover are em- 


Tied 


last year, The drawings on the 
bossed in silver—the text, in green, 
with silk ribbon, 

The inside of the souvenir consists of an 
eight-page insert. On the first page is a 
greeting from teacher to pupils. An original 
poem entitled, “The Road of Learning,” 

occupies three pages, 

i On the remaining pages we print name 

| of teacher, school board, scholars, school dis- 

| trict, township, county, and. state— which 
must be furnished when you order. We 

guarantee to print all names and data cor- 

j rectly as per copy submitted, Write legibly. 


If you desire, a photograph of yourself 
or schoo! building may be placed on the front 
This adds greatly to the individuality 
of the souvenir. We copy any photograph 
sentus. Write name and address on the 
back of the photograph and it will be re- 
turned uninjured, Incase you do not wish | 
to use tue photo, the panel will show a 
neatly engraved design. 


PRICE LIST, POSTPAID 


12 without photo, $1.25; additional 
ones 6 cts. cach; If photos are desired 
add 1'«c for each souvenir. No less than 
12 sold. Transparent envelopes to match, 
| 7c per dozen. As many souvenirs should 

be ordered as there are names appearing on them. Where pupils’ names exceed the number of 
souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name in excess. Remittance must accompany order. 
| Stamps and personal checks will be accepted only when other forms of remittance are impossible. 





cover, 


b eS 








If you desire to see samples of this and other souvenirs, send 2c in stamps. 
gratitude of your pupils upon-receiving such a souvenir on the last 


Can you not imagine the fi 
Would you miss such an opportunity of applying 


day of school—and the approval of the parents? 
the personal touch? 

_ NOTE—We have been doing business at the same place for seventeen years, 
city has been changed, however, from Canal Dover, to just Dover, 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO., Box 10, 


The 


name of our 


Dover, Ohio. 

















SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH 


The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
SIXTEENTH SESSION—June 19 to July 27, 15147 


Especially strong courses designed to train teachers in PRIMARY METHODS, 
ARTS AND CRAFTS, EXPRESSION, GRAMMAR GRADE METHODS, HOME 


ECONOMICS, AGRICULTURE, HEALTH EDUCATION, KINDERGARTEN, 
LIBRARY METHODS, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, PENMANSHIP, and 
PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Also a wide range of courses for entrance and college credit, including RURAL 
ECONOMICS, MANUAL TRAINING, MATHEMATICS, ME CHANICAL ENGINEER- 
ING and LANGUAGES. A full program of illustrated lec tures, concerts, plays, and 
motion pictures. Excursions to points of interest. Room reservation should be 
made now. Room and board $33 to $36 for six weeks. 


Reduced Railroad Rates. Announcement Sent on Request. 
Address THOS. D. MORRIS, Registrar, - - KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Ky ~ At Last! A Perfect Duplicator h 
K > Print Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., , 
K > on the “Modern” Duplicator, It contains no glue or gelatine. Always 
K “Remember The Modern Duplicator.” > 
KH Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a **Mod te 
tu ern” Duplicator. It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. 
When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same 
x > kind, typewritten or pen written, just write one letter inthe regular way, 's* 
"4 putiton Duplicator, anda strong copy is transferred tothe Duplicator, 
4 remove letter and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters, Music, Maps, >F 
vid Lessons, Examinations, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be dup licated oh 
hh in-one or more colors at the Same time. So simple a childcan use it. Lasts for years, Canbe used a hin- eb 
rx dred times each day. Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, %4. 50—Less Spec inl Discount to schools pf 
ny and teachers of 10 per cent, or $4. 05 net. Booklet of other sizes free. Address the manufacturers, »% 
a J.C. DURKIN & REEVES CO., 339 Vitth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa, rh 
Pe ae Se Se Se Sle Se Sl Sle ie Se a Oe Se Se Sle Se Se Seale Se Se ak ae Se Soa oa eee eae o ob Oe cea a eae ae deco ee Chae seat 
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| TEACHERS! *'3eu!gokine's 
a Better Position? 
Your application will be more likely to receive serious consideration if 
accompanied by one of your photographs. We have exceptional facili- 
ties for copying photographs and guarantee our work to give absolute 
satisfaction. Send us your favorite photograph (any size) and we will 
make a dozen or more copies at the prices quoted below. The original 


will be returned to you uninjured. All prints are made on an extra heavy 
weight of photographic paper and are supplied unmounted. 
{Size 2'2x4% inches, 75 cents per dozen. Extra dozen made 


from the same photo at same time, 50 cents. 
PRICES :. Size 1x2 inches, 50 cents per dozen. Extra dozen 


} same photo at same time, 30 cents. 
| 





from 
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A sample of our work will be gladly sent on request. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Art Dept., Dansville, N. Y. 
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DESCRIPTION :—Souvenir Booklets differ only in size 
Each booklet consists of cover and two inserts. 


with silk tassel. 


without if preferred. 


Write your name one address on back of your photo, 


( No.5 », Oblong style, size 4x6 inches, 12 for $1.25, additional ones 6c each, 
P hotos, 1% Env elopes to match, 10c per dozen. 
PRICES - No. 7, Upright, size nearly 3x7 inches, 12 for $1.15, additional ones 6c each. 
l Ww ith Photo, 12 for $L25, additional ones 7c each. Envelopes to match 10c per dozen. 


se each extra. 


With the samples we will send order blank, return envelope, etc. 


~ STYLE NO. 7 W. E. SIEBERT, Proprietor. 


, cover design, and size of photos. 
Covers are embossed in green and rich 
gold, and are in design as noted in engravings herewith printed. 
close of school poem, another poem entitled School Days, and one page of 
‘tee pen drawn and hand engraved with appropriate etchings. 


WE PRINT TO YOUR ORDER:—Name and district number of your school, 
county, state, teacher’s name, names of school officers, and names of all your pupils, either in grades or years, or 
Order as many souvenirs as you have names to be printed, 


PHOTO OF TEACHER :—or that of building may be added—send photo to be copied. 


All photos returned securely packed. 


Don’t base your judgment upon the illustrations and this meagre description, but order samples, 
Address all communications, 


| THE OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, Box N, 


es contain 
axims, all 
Cover and inserts united 


Inside pa 


township, 


Do it at once. 


April 1917 


« | Here are Two Classy Closing Day Souvenirs for 1917 


We Want You to See Samples, Which Will Be Sent FREE ! 

4 Fi AS a matter of professional pride, you desire to leave the best possible impression upon your school district at the close of school. 
“ps to yourself the dramatic opportunity afforded by the giving of a souvenir—the little presentation talk; the excited expectancy of the 

pupils! in that moment the aggravations and misunderstandings of the year are forgotten. 


Picture 





“Knowledge planted in youth giveth shade in old age” 


Compliments A Aout 


Teacher 











New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


STYLE NO. 5 
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P 2 HINUVTTTIUUUHENA GDA 
cp FREE TO TEACHERS | ?2umaume 
im | We will gladly send to school teachers and 75 COMPOSITION OUTLINES ! 
schools anywhere samples of | A FINE HELP FOR THE BUSY TEACHER, 
IN HANDY BOOK FORM OF 80 PAGES. 


SIE 





<I. > 


| Moore Push-Pins 


Push lees Hangers, ee | The Dog; How Springs Occur; How We Made 
for hanging up charts, pictures, drawings, Compass; Pepper; Lincoln; The Turkey, ete, C hildren n 
etc, W ithout defacing the walls. : »( can do much of the work alone. Price, 40 cents. 
Moore Push-Pins, Glass Heads, Stee! Points ) ; 10c pkts fy) Send for sample outlines and list of subjects. 
ts e The ~ Everywhere |i | 
tome Pash-tess Hangers, Mi onan ~ f orbymall Me _ THE M iL LER PUBL yt tg A ‘On, 
gerwith the Twist, é pictu R Oak Pi 







Lil. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Dept, 34, Philadelphia. TT MUTT TT — on =. mn rs 








New Needlework Magazine PLAY! rarities PLAY S 


Send me 35¢ stamps and I'll send you Plain and | Catalogue of thousands sent 
FREE! FREE! 


Fancy Needlework for 12 months ; sample copy, 
2-cent stamp, James Senior, Lamar, Missouri. SAM’ iy ERENCH, 20 West 38th., New York. 











TEACHERS---we want you to examine 


and use these books for Ten Days at our expense 


Practical Methods, Aids 
and Devices for Teachers 


TWO VOLS., EACH 9x12 INS.—512 PAGES 
OVER 500 ILLUSTRATIONS — FULL 
BABY SEAL KERATOL BINDING 


THE MOST HELPFUL BOOKS FOR 
TEACHERS EVER PREPARED 


Compiled by the Editors of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans in Collaboration 
with Many of the Foremost Educators. 


THE PRICE: 


$5 0 With Normal Instructor- 
Pee Primary Plans, One Year. 
($5.50 AFTER APRIL 15, 1917) 


$3 75 For the Books Alone to 








Menxons. Ans we Devices 
fon TEACHERS 


oe 





Present Subscribers Only. 
($4.00 AFTER APRIL 15, 1917) 


SEND NO CASH 


To Secure These Books On Approval 
Use Order Blank Printed Below. 














For full description of these books see pages eight and nine of the January 
number of this magazine or drop us a postal asking for descriptive circular. 


These books are highly endorsed by Superintendents, Principals and Teachers 
everywhere but we want you to form your own opinion of them by taking advan- 
tage of our ‘‘on approval’’ offer. SEND NO CASH. Simply fill out the blank 
below and the books will be immediately sent, charges prepaid. Use them Ten 
Days. If you do not find that they are just what you desire in your work, 
notify us and we will immediately send postage for their return. If satis- 
factory, keep and pay for them on easy terms as provided in order blank, This puts the books to 
the supreme test and we assume all the risk, FILL OUT AND SEND US THE BLANK TODAY, 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, - - DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Use This Order Blank—SEND NO CASH 


F. A. OWEN PUB, CO., Dansville, N. Y. Dini csscaradenckersceasacsassecrsmneseeens 1917. 
You may ship on approval (all charges prepaid) to my address below Practical Methods, Aids and 
Devices For Teachers, complete in two volumes, and enter (or extend) my subscription to Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans for one year at your special combination rate of $5.00.* 
If the books are in all respects satisfactory to me, I agree to keep them and make payment as fol- 
lows: $1.00 on the fifteenth of next month and $1.00 on the fifteenth of each of the next succeeding 
four months, or to remit the cash price of $4.75 on the fifteenth of next month if I prefer, 








If not satisfactory, I agree to advise you to that effect within ten days of the receipt of the books, 
in which case you will send stamps for their return and cancel this order. 
Ne ssietiis aid Goan chatescsuonibiedonatoedeeaabong kveauchuvannbessbauientacsvageteieud PAD sc cichavbochewstncnasb snvsensuchebennnnesehnepnervabiceubaneaer 
Street oF BR. FF’. DD.. <coscvcesesescnsss:coccsensnovevscntesncncsscccsonpsecensse State .. 

Outside of Continental United States the price is $6.00 in installments or $5.75 cash, 

If becriber to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR PRIMARY PL, 

SPECIAL PRIVILEGE TO PRESENT | SUBSCRIBERS. PRACTICAL METHODS, “AIDS AN KD DEVICES BO! CTHACHERS at oct in install 
ments or $3. 50 ec above *volumes’’ 


rdev blank but modify it by 
$ 


striking out all o tthe first soa oh after the word * 
rd in the se change fit st payment of $1.00 to 75 cents, *‘four months’? to three menthe and $4.75 to $3.50. 


tobe poor rraph, 














Some of the subjects: My Home; Our peace; ol 








Physical Training in the Schools 
of New York 


The syllabus for physical training in 
the schools of the State of New York, 
prepared in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Chapter 566 of.the Laws of 1916, 
which created the Military Training 
Commission and directed it to prepare, 
with the advice of the Regents of the 
State of New York, courses of instruc- 
tion in physical training for the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, has been is- 
sued by the University, of the State of 
New York. It makes a book of about 
800 pages. 

The commission consisted of Major- 
General John F. O’Ryan, of the New 
York National Guard, chairman ex- 
ofticio; John H. Finley, Commissioner of 
Education, representing the Regents; and 
George J. Fisher, M. D., Secretary of 
the Physical Department, International 
Committee, Y. M. C. A., appointed by 
the Governor. Although this is a ‘‘ Mili- 
tary Training Commission,’’ yet the 


present syllabus has nothing whatsoever | 


of the military about it; that is also to be 
under the control of the same commis- 
sion, and will include not only the older 
pupils, but boys outside of school as well. 
What is here presented is a simple, prac- 
ticable program for universal basic phy- 
sical training, health education and con- 
servation, and patriotic discipline. It is 
to touch every child, boy and girl, over 
eight years of age, in public and private 
schools, and is the first determination of 
a state, expressed in a non-partisan law, 
to make the health and vigor of the 


-child of fundamental concern to the state 


in its education. Says Dr. Finley: ‘‘This 
program is probably the most compre- 
hensive program of health education and 
physical training for school children ever 
authorized by the government of any 
state or country, and if adopted and put 
into effective operation it will without 
doubt determine the lines along which 
physical education is to proceed in this 
country where the states must meet the 
nation’s needs in training for the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship.’’ 

This is not only the ‘‘most compre- 
hensive,’’ it is also the pioneer program 
of health education, and upon, the work- 
ing out of this syllabus will depend both 
the trend and the strength of future 
efforts in other states. 

As interpreted by the Military Train- 
ing Commission, physical training covers 
medical inspection, instruction in hy- 
giene, and all forms of healthful physi- 
cal exercise, supervised play, athletics, 
and other recreational activities. ‘* Under 
this physical training requirement, games 
and play will serve as attractive sources 
of educational development, promoting 
happiness, interest, sharper wits, obedi- 
ence, correct posture and bearing, alert 
response, respect for rules, orderly con- 
duct, courtesy, self-restraint, love of 
fair play and a habit of playing fair, 
loyalty, honesty, sense of justice and 
duty, and a spirit of cooperation under 
leadership. ”’ 

The following is a summary of the 
minimum requirements for the present 
school year. 


| September, 1917. 











1. Physical training A+: Daily health 
inspection by the teacher; a few seconds 
or minutes daily. 

2. Physical training B: A setting-up 
drill of at least two minutes duration at 
the beginning of each class period, or at 
least four times every school diy, 
directed by regular class teacher: eight 
minutes a day, forty minutes a week. 

3. Physical training C: Talks on hy- 
giene, under regular class teacher or 
special teacher: two ten-minute or fif- 
teen-minute periods a week; effective 
For the present year, 
continuation of present requirements. 

4, Physical training Ds: Supervised 
recreation, under regular or special 
teacher: sixty minutes each week—or, 

Physical training EF: Gymnastic drills 
under physical instructor: sixty minutes 
a week. 

For 1917 the requirements will be: for 
Class C, twenty to thirty minutes a 
week; for Class D, four hours a week 
for schools with equipment, and thre2 
hours a week for schools without equip- 
ment; for Class E for schools that are 
equipped, a minimum of sixty minutes 
a week. There will be no change in 
classes A and B. 

Rural schools may combine to hire a 
physical director, in order to comply 
with the law without prohibitive ex- 
pense. This is being done in many 
counties, and by next September will 
undoubtedly be in force everywhere. 
There are no insurmountable difficulties, 
and although the full realization may be 
delayed for a time, it is worth working 
hard for, and it is worth an immediate 
beginning. 

Furthermore, the provisions of the law 
are mandatory. There is no chance for 
any town or any district to plead poverty 
or impossibility. In a letter sent out to 


every superintendent, Commissioner Fin- — 


ley made this clear. He said: 

‘*It should be made clear to all trus- 
tees and boards of education that the 
provisions of this law are mandatory; 
that all children above the age of eight 
must receive instruction in physical 
training for the minimum time specified 
in the syllabus; that failure to provide 
such instruction subjects the district to 
the penalty of forfeiture of its public 
moneys, and that when the moneys of a 
district are forfeited because of the wil- 
ful failure of a trustee or board of edu- 
cation to obey a statute, such trustee or 
the members of such board of education 
become personally liable to the district 
for the loss of such funds.’’ \ 


Geography Exhibits 


We again wish to remind our readers 
that they should not send for school ex- 
hibits to any of the firms named in our 
issue of February, 1916, as furnishing 
them. We have before called attention 
to this, but evidently a great many 
teachers have been recently referring te 
this year’s old list, and are writing to 
the firms named therein, resulting in an 
noyance to the firms and disappointmen 
to the teachers. Do not write to any of 
these firms with the idea of receiving 
the exhibits. 
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- Panama-Pacific Exposition. 





For full particulars apply ‘to 
Teachers Dept. 


America, 


HUaTaUa NY 





> endorsed and approved by the leading educators of this country. 
: the very best terms, and full particulars regarding this wonderful set of books. 


THE THOMAS J. CAIE CO., 
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PUM PLL LEE 


“THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE—THE CHILDREN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


- has been awarded the first Medal of Honor and the Gold Medal for educational value by the Supreme Jury of Awards at the 


THIS MEANS THAT THERE IS NO EQUALLY GOOD BOOK PUBLISHED 


We feel confident that teachers wishing employment during the summer would be interested to know further about this wonderful work that has been 
We would like to allot territory to sell the BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE and will give you 
It has been endorsed by the Boards of Education of the leading cities of 


20 E. Jackson Blivd., 





CHICAGO, ILL. 








The Key 
To Success 
The secret of busi- 
ness and social suc- 
cess is the ability 
to remember, Ican 


make your mind an _ infallible 
classified index from which you can 
instantly select thoughts, facts, 


figures, names, faces. Enables you 
Ato concentrate, develop self-control, 
overcome bashfulness, think on your 
feet, address an audience. Easy. Simple. 
The result of 20 years’ experience de- § 
veloping memories of paoasenee i 
. or free booklet *‘How to 
Write Today Rly, and Copy- 
righted Memory Test, also how to obtain my 
FREE book, ‘‘How To Speak In Public.’ 


Prof. 
Henry 
Dickson, 
Principal N 


Dickson School of Memory, 1791 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Ili. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


l'ESTALOZZI -FROEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL JUNE 25—AUG, 3 
Cool Class Rooms Overlooking Lake Michigan, 
Three Depts. I, Kindergarten, II. Primary. IIL, Play- 
cround, Practical and Advanced Courses—Super- 
visor’s Course—Credits toward Diploma. 
Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment —Accredited. 
Address Registrar, Dept. A, 616=228So. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago (Nore: 22nd year opens Sept. 18) 


University of Virginia Summer School 
JUNE 19—AUGUST 2nd 


lreparatory, College, Vrofessional and = Voeational 
Attendance from 26 States, Beautiful 
Delightful Climate, ‘Tuition $15 for non-Vir- 
ginians. Reduced Fare. Excursions to Washington, 
Luray Caverns, Old Point Comfort, Monticello, ete. 
For illustrated circular apply CHAS. G. MAPHIS 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL 
University, Virginia 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


New York University 
July 2 to Aug, 10. 

DR. JAMES E. LOUGH, Director. 
KINDERGARTEN PRIMARY DEPARTMENT, 
Miss Harriette Melissa Mills, Principal. . 

For information concerning kindergarten and primary 
courses, address MISS H. M. MILLS, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York City. 


Summer School 


JUNE 30th to AUGUST ist 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods. Special courses 
available in Graphic Arts, Music, ete. Credits applied to- 
ward diploma, Summer session will be held in the Francis W. 
Parker School, located near Lincoln Park and Lake Shore. 
For information address Dept. 14, 54 Scott St., Chicago. 


A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable. Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
Short hours, promotions on merit. Both sexes. 
No political pull. Thousands of appointments 
yearly, Most thorough preparation 5. Returned 
if not appointed. Full information and questions 
used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


UAQUU.UUUUNUUUROUAGLU UU 


Washington Boulevard Hospital - 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 4 
Excellent three year course Maternity--Medical--Surgical 
= Children and X-ray departments. jaintenance provided as well 
=.s an allowance each month. For further information write. 


SUPERINTENDENT NURSING SCHOOL = 











Campus, 





















= 2449 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Mi inn 
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James Whitcomb Riley’s Works | 


Admirers of the works of James Whit- 
comb Riley, and that means nearly 
everyone, will be interested in the an- 
nouncement of the publication of a 


| Memorial Edition in ten volumes. 


| was scanned, 





It contains all of the writings of Riley 
which have been published previously, 
and in addition many selections which 
have not heretofore been published. It 
is designed to be the best and the only 
unabridged edition published, and is a 
worthy memorial to the memory of 
America’s well-loved poet. James Whit- 
comb Riley spent the last five years of 
his life in preparing his work for its de- 
finitive and final edition. Every line 
every word considered, 
every paragraph corrected, smoothed and 
polished by him, and this edition, the 
fruit of his final labors, contains the full 


result of that painstaking care. The il- 
lustrations are in color, by Howard 
Chandler Christy and Ethel Franklin 


Betts, and were especially selected for 
this edition. 

Riley’s poetry has made him loved, but 
Riley’s prose would have made him fa- 
mous if he had never written a line of 
verse. One volume and a half of this 
edition contains prose exclusively, in- 
cluding his famous ‘*Peanut  Story,’’ 
and the ‘‘Old Soldier's Story,’’ which 
Mark Twain declared the best story ever 
told. In his stories, and to a very large 
extent in his poems, especially those 
written in-dialect, the element of humor 
enters to a marked degree; and he de- 
serves to rank with the foremost humor- 
ists of America, as well as among the 
poets and story tellers. The writings are 
arranged in the order in which they were 
written, thus enabling the reader to lo- 
cate the relative time of favorite poems, 
and to study the development of the style 
of the author from yeartoyear. There 
is also a sketch of Mr. Riley’s life, which 
was corrected by Mr. Riley before his 
death, and which is here published for 
the first time. 

We are sure that this announcement 
will be of the greatest interest to teach- 
ers everywhere. Riley was a Children’s 
Poet without a peer, and is loved univer- 
sally by children, because of the perfect 
sympathy and understanding with which 
he entered into the spirit of childhood 
and into that fairyland which to child- 
hood is so near and sodear. This is evi- 
denced by his popularity in the school- 
room. We are in receipt annually of 
thousands of requests for individual 
poems to be located, and to be published 
in these pages, and comparison shows 


individual poems are so often requested, 
or whose poems we are so frequently 
asked to publish. This fact should make 
this edition of great value and interest 
to teachers, and we are sure that a great 


that there is positively no one poet whose | 


we 


“A Train Load of Books” 
What Clarkson 


is Doing for the 
Book Buyer 


several hundred thousand 
Libraries in the homes of peo- 
ple in every walk of life—from the 
day laborer to the college profes- 
sor and high government official, 
from the persons who buy a few 
becks of popular fiction, to the 
persons who pride themselves 
on having the complete works 
of all the standard authors in De 
suze Sets artistically printed and 
bound — alm 











have no agents and sell you just 

books you want—all new—man: a 
saving of from SO to 90 per cent. You examine the books in your 
own home for five days before paying for them, If not satistied, 
return at my expense — an 


Sample Prices: 


owe me nothin; 
Library of Wit and Humor. 


$1.50; My price, 52c. 
When a Man’s a Man. Pub- Huckleberry Finn and Other 
lisher’s price, $1.35. My Mar wair Books. $1.40. 


My price, $1.23 
Brann: The Iconoclast, 2 vols. 
Complete; My pric 2.25. 
History of the We 


price, 90c. 
Eyes of the World. 89c. 
Famous Pictures. $6.00; $1.45. 






vols, 





| 


many will wish to take advantage of this | 


opportunity to acquire the complete 
works of America’s best known and best 
loved poet and humorist, James Whit- 
comb Riley. — 


Valparaiso University 


Valparaiso University, founded in Val- 
paraiso, Indiana, in 1878, was the direct 
outgrowth of a desire on the part of edu- 
cators and students alike to establish an 
institution where rich and poor alike 
would have opportunity to secure a 
thorough, practical education at an ex- 
pense within their means. The unusual 
development — from an enrollment of 
thirty-five to five thousand students—in- 
dicates the unparalleled prosperity and 
the way in which the students’ needs are 
being satisfied. The University is beau- 
tifully located in a fertile tract of coun- 
try, about fourteen miles from the south- 
ern shore of Lake Michigan. Valparaiso 
has all the modern conveniences of a 
large city and is easily reached from all 
points in the United States. The three 
railroads coming into the city make di- 
rect connection with all leading roads. 

The University year comprises four 
quarters of twelve weeks each. The reg- 
ular summer session opens May 29, 
1917. 
two hundred and eighteen instructors, is 
retained throughout this session. Special 
attention is given to the particular needs 
of summer students. Credits obtained 
during the summer quarter may be ap- 
plied on any of the regular courses of 
study. The following departments are 
maintained by the University in the 
Summer: Preparatory, High School, Pri- 
mary Methods, Kindergarten Methods, 
Education, Arts and Sciences, Bible 
Study, Commerce, Phonography and 
Typewriting, Review for Teachers, En- 
gineering, Architecture, Manual Train- 


ing, Agriculture, Public Speaking, Music, | 


Fine Arts, Home Economies and Phar- 
macy. The cost of living is very reason- 
able. The University catalog containing 
full information will be mailed free upon 
request. 


The Volta Bureau, 1601, 35th St., N. 
W. Washington, D. C., offers a prize of 
$300 for the best essay or treatise on the 
subject of teaching and training little 
deaf children in the home. 





TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. 8. Government exami- 
nations to be held throughout the entire country dur- 
ing April. The positions to be filled pay from $1200 
to $1800; have short hours and arinual vacations, with 
full pay. Those interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. A247, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination dates and placesand 
large descriptive book, showing the positions obtainable 
and giving many sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge, 





]NS‘RINGS CHARMS 
FOR SCH 


x FRATS << 
'WINSHIP&Co. MANUFACTURERS 
705-B MASONIC TEMPLE, Chicago, Ill. 














The regular faculty, comprising | 


| 
| 





Encyclopedia of Quotations. 
$2.50. My price, 89c. 

What All Married People 
Should Know. $3.00; 73c. 

Buffalo Bill’s Own Story of His 
Life and Deeds, $1.50—85c. 

Famous Orators. $2.50; 95c. 

Law Without Lawyers. Pub. 





$12.00; My pric 
Memory: How to Dev: 8Fe. 
Century Book of Health. $5.60; 
My price, $1.50. 
New Americanized Encyclo- 
pedia. 15 vols., 3-4 Leather. 
Publisher’s price, §75.00. 
y price, $14.75. 
Century Dictionary and Cyclo- 
2 2 vols 3-4 Leather. 
8 price, $120.00. 





Shakespeare. 
Limp Leather, $2.65. 
on a Man Comes to 






Him- 
self—Woodrow Wilson. 50c. 

Jiu-Jitsu, or Art of Self-De- 
fense. $1.25; 60c. 

Key to the Bible. $3.75; 98c. 
Here are De Luxe Sets, Morocco bound, complete works, many 

of them at less than 25c on the dollar. ugo, Kipling, Poe 

Eliot, Dickens, Thackeray, Stevenson, and scores of others. 


Get My Big, New Catalogue 


My new catalog, sent free for the asking, tells you how to 
save 50 to 90 per cent on thousands of books. it is a course 
in literature, giving nationalities, date of birth and death of 
authors, the author's life and standing ir literature, etc. Hun- 
dreds of sets and thousands of single volumes listed. 

I sell more books direct to the booklover -- the individual 
reader—the rich man who insists s dollar's worth — the 
man who watches his pennies sell them for less money — 
than any other man in America. Every book new and fresh, 
and guaranteed to_ please you you to be the judge Ido 

hi 


: not 
quibble, and would rather have a book or set of books returned 


0. 
Encyclopedic 
s., 3-4Leatt - 


vols., 
er’s price, $21.00. 
75 





at my expense than to have a dissatisfied customer. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Brol:er 


Chicago, Illinois 


Physical 








429 Clarkson Building, 








Education 


TheSummer Course of AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION offers a pleasant vacation and instruction 
that prepares teachers for better positions, Funda- 
mentals of Physical Education and Play ground 
Supervision given in summer session. Choice of 
thirty-five subjects. Gymnasium drills and exer- 
cises, aesthetic dancing, tennis and other athletic 
diversions. June 26 to August 4. 

Co-educational Splendid Building Large Faculty 

Portfolio of Athletic Views free. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Dept. 98, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago, III, 


PAN ORTHWESTERN= 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARIS 
Evanston, Illinois 


June 25—-August 4, 1917 


Substantial work leading to Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees, Courses in Contemporary 
History and Literature: Spanish, French and 
German; Bacteriology, Chemistry, Geology 
and Mathematics: Sociology, Philosophy and 
Psychology: and special courses in Education 
for Teachers, Principals and Superintendents. 

A campus of natural beauty along the shore of Lake 
Michigan: tennis courts and Municipal bathing beach 
onthe campus. Thirty minutes ride tothe City of 
Chicago with its Art Galleries, Museums, Social Cen- 
ters, etc. Special rates to Teachers. For deserip- 
tive bulletin address 


The Registrar, 432 University Hall, 





Evanston, Ill. 














GOV’T POSITIONS FOR WON 


Get My Money-Back Guarantee 
You’ll be independent for life, in a govern- 
ment position. Clerkships in Post-office, 
Gov’t Departments, Customs and Internal Reve 
Stenographers and Typewriters. Many 
t . . All under Civil Service--permanent 
places, dignified work, good pay, short hours, 
regular vacations. I prepare you for examina- 
tion and appointment. 


1 wear abo hese protecte 
Write today positions for women. "Ask for 


IEN | 


Xelf 












“Book 1H. ¢. 1140,” Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 








| DOMESTIC SCIENGE 





Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home- 
makers, ete, Which? Illustrated 100-page booklet, “‘THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” F'LRLL. 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W. 69th St., Chicago 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture play a week. 
Greater Than Supply. You can writethem. We 
show you how, Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation and special prize offer. Chiengo Photo- 
playwright College, Box 278 I. 19., Chicago. 


ANKER 


‘epare by mail for this high profession, in which 
there are great opportusities. Six months’ term, 
Diploma swarded. Send for free book, ‘‘How to 

Banker.’* EDGAR G. ALCORN, Pres. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Demand 





ome & 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING 
A52 East Stato Street, 
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50 Books at 5 Cents Each 


If Ordered in Lots of 5 or more Copies of a Title or Assorted as Desired 
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37 Jack and the Beanstalk. 


Little Workers and What They Work With. &,2™% 
few of the wonders of adaptation to environment which nature exhibits in her creatures, The 
Frog, Woodchuck, Beaver, etc. Lllustrated. (Grades 1-3) 

Story of Lincoln. By Harriet G. Reiter. A tale of the dramatic incidents of Lin- 


coln’s life, those that appeal to the young and leave the desire to 


emulate the goodness of this great man. (Grades 3-6) 
4 4 By Emma M. Maguire. An adaptation insimple 
Fairy Stories of the Moon. vocabulary and attractive language of several 
little stories, mostly from other tongues, concerning our great lunar neighbor, (Grades 1-2) 
. : By John Ruskin. This fanciful story is a 
King of the Golden River. great favorite in the schoolroom. The = con- 
venience of the size and form of our little books with their complete stories is well shown 


in thisnumber. (Grades 3-6 
By Washington Irving. 


Rip Van A inkle. booklet contains The Stage Coach, another skete 


Washington Irving. (Grades 5-8) 
By Washington Irving. Ichabod Crane, the 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. Yankee schoolmaster, has been made one of the 


famous characters of American fiction through this story of Irving’s, It is an accepted 


classic in most schools, (Grades 5-8) 
; : . By H. W. Longfellow. This beautiful 
Courtship of Miles Standish. poem concerning the doughty Captain of 
Plymouth and the love of John Alden and Priscilla, is read universally in the schools in some 
form. The complete text in good type is given in this book, (Grades 6-8) 
; By Henry W. Longfellow. Another of Longfellow’s poems which has be- 
Evangeline. come a classic. In addition to the complete text there is a brief historical 
introduction, (Grades 6-8) 


Snow bound By John G, Whittier. 


nearly every list of required or suggested readings. 


poem, there are explanatory notes and biographical sketch. (Grades 6-8) 
By Alfred Tennyson. This great idyll by Tennyson, so widely used 


Enoch Arden. in schools, is given complete, with notes. (Grades 6-8) 
Vision of Sir Launfal. By James Russell Lowell. This story of The Holy Grail, 


by Lowell, is one of the finest poems in American liter- 
ature and is read in all schools, In addition to the poem, there is anexplanatory introduction, 
a biography of the author and several other poems by Lowell. (Grades 7-8) 


9 ° 

The Cotter’s Saturday Night and Other Poems. 
By Robert Burns. This volume contains, in addition to The Cotter’s Saturday Night, several 
other of Burns’ poems, These include For A’ That and A’ That, Auld Lang Syne, John An- 
derson, The Banks o’ Doon, The Highland Lassie, Highland Mary, The Highland Laddie, 


Afton Water, and others, (Grades 7-8) 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne, This isoneof Hawthorne's 
The Great Stone Face. best sketches. Included with it in this volume are two 


A Rill from the Town Pump, and The oll Gatherer’s Day. (Grades 6-8) 


In addition to this famous story the 
h by 


This winter idyll by Whittier has a place on 
In addition to the 


cr of his tales: 


ait 
By John Brown. 


Rab and His Friends. BY ern Bre 


schools and is here presented in fine shape for that purpose. 
By Oliver Goldsmith. 


The Deserted Village and The Traveler. This first named poem 


is read wherever English literature is studied while the second is almost equally popular. 


(Grades 7-8) 


Eleven Fables from Aesop. 


language for the children themselves to read: 


Rab is, probably, the best known dos 
his story is read and re-read in the 
(Grades 6-8) 


By Harriet G. Reiter. Some of the most 
attractive stories of this great classic told in 


and the Field Mouse. (Grades 1-2) 


Patriotic Stories. 


(Grades 1-2) 
2 The authorship of this old-time story is ascribed 

Little Goody Two Shoes. to Oliver Goldsmith, and it has retained its in- 
terest for child readers through all the years since his day. (Grades 3-5) 

By Harriet G. Reiter. Newand fresh tothe children 

of each generation. Well adapted and illustrated. 


By Harriet G. Reiter. Contains the Story of Our Flag, Story of 
The Liberty Bell, of Paul Revere’s Ride and of Two Boston Boys. 


(Grades 2-3) 


Adventures of a Brownie. 


(Grades 2-3) 


sy Harriet G.. Reiter. This beautiful little 
story has been well adapted for, this book and 


nicely illustrated, 
Ww ] . By Harriet G. Reiter. The Father of his Country 
Boyhood of vv ashington. was, of course, once a boy, and this sketch of his 
life at that time is made interesting for other .boys, while as natural and as historically 
accurate as possible, (Grades 2-4) 


Puss in Boots and Cinderella. 


adapted to children in primary grades. (Grades 2-3) 
By Nellie McCabe. Tells of Columbus as a boy, of his first 
Story of Columbus. trip on the water, his life on the sea, the countries he visited, 
his trip to the new world, his landing at San Salvador and his return home, (Grades 2-4) 
° 4 By Bertha E. Bush, All school children of this age 
Indian Children Tales. are interested in Indians. They will be interested in 
the nine pleasant stories told here about Indian children, (Grades 3-5) 
4 By Bertha E, Bush, This famous_ story 
Story of Robinson Crusoe. though much condensed, is exceedingly well 
told and will keep the interest of the readers of these grades, (Grades 3-4) 
= Ww ] Ww By Georgiana M. Craik, This charming 
Bo fea OW and Me W -Me * story of a dog and cat, their unreasonable 
discontent, and many escapades and return home, is real children’s literature. The story, the 
style and the moral are all good. (Grades 2-3) 
, By Elizabeth McKane. How coal was made through geologic ages, 
Story of Coal. its discovery in this country, and how it is mined and made useful to 
men. Illustrated. (Grades 3-5) 


By Harriet G. Reiter. 


30th of these 
popular stories are told i 


in language 


| 
| 


The Lion and the Mouse, The Ant andthe | 
Grasshopper, The Crow and the Pitcher, The Dove and the Ant, The Fox and the Grapes, The | 
lox and the Crow, The Dog in the Manger, The Lark and her Young Ones, The Town Mouse | 





4 By Harriet G. Reiter. The exciting adventures of this 
82 Story of Daniel Boone. great pioneer as told in this book will not only lnteount 
your pupils but instruct them-in many of_the important events of our history, especially that 
which centers in the States of Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee and North Carolina, Illustrated, 


(Grades 4-6) 
By Inez N. McFee. Japan is rich ip 


95 J apanese Myths and Legends. myths and legends. Several of those 


which are enjoyed by the children of that country are here told for the children of our own, 


(Grades 4-6) 
Compiled by Grace B. Faxon. A number of poems 
104 Mother Goose Reader. for children, the character being well explained by 
the title. Old Mother Hubbard, Simple Simon and others of the favorites of children wij] 
delight them in this form, (Grades 1-2) 
By Robert Browning. Notes accom; any 


122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin. the text of this famous poem. Incident of 
the French Camp is also given, together with many quotations from Browning's other poems 

and a biography of the poet. (Grades 5-8) 
By S. T. Coleridge. In addition to the 


126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By5.7;,Coleridse. In addition to the 


planatory notes and definitions, and a biography of Coleridge. (Grades 7-8) 
13 Peeps into Bird Nooks— 4 By Inez N.McFee. A true lover and a student 


, ‘ of birds has written of them here, It is not a 
set study, but just as it says, a chatty discourse on birds and their ways, in a way to lead ali to 
become bird lovers and students, (Grades 4-6) 


Story of King Arthur. By Ella B. Hallock. This “story” is told in the verse 


of Tennyson in his “‘Idylls of the King.”’ Selections ::re 
made which tell of ‘“The Birth of Arthur,’ ““Arthur’s Youth,” “‘Arthur’s Appearance,”’ *‘|)e- 
scription of Sir Galahad,’ “Galahad’s Vision of the ,Grail,’”” and soonto “The Passing of 
Arthur.’’ The selections give almost a complete story, There are numerous notes, the history 
and traditions of Arthur and a short chapter on “King Arthur in Literature.” (Grades 6-5) 


The Man Without a Country. By Edward E. Hale, This is the com- 


plete text of the most famous book by 
Edward Everett Hale, printed in good-sized type. A brief biography of the author is also in- 
eluded, This story for the inculcation of patriotism is used universally in the schools and in 
this form every member of the class may havea copy. (Grades 6-8) 


The Gold Bug. By Edgar Allan Poe. It was not alone as a poet that Edgar Allan 


. Poe excelled. He was ashort story writer, and the same genius 
shows forth in these works as in his poems, (Grade 8) 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. The com- 


: * 
A Child s Garden of Vetses. plete collection of these child verses by 


Robert Louis Stevenson. Good-sized print. (Grades 2-5; 


Story of Joan of Are By Inez N. McFee. The story of the “Maid of Orleans” 


? is one of the most wonderful in history, It is told in 
this book with sufficient fullness, and with appreciation of the character of the heroine and 


her history. (Grades 4-7) 
By Louise de la Ramee. One ofthe most popular of young 


A Dog of Flanders. people's stories and requiredffor school reading in many 


courses, It is siven complete in this low-priced form, (Grades 4-6) 


Heroes from King Arthur. By Sarah K. Grames. Later, the pupils will 


‘ read more or less fully the Idylls of the King, 
and other poems concerning King Arthur and his Knights. Here they are introduced to sev- 
eral of these characters in fine prose, with liberal embellishment from the poem. (Grades 4-\)) 


Story of Jean Valjean. By Sarah K. Grames. ‘Teachers familiar with ‘Les 


Miserables” will appreciate the large task of condens- 
ing the story of Hugo’s great hero into a book of this size. But it has been done most skil- 
fully. Hugo's language has been retained where possible and his spirit completely, (Grade 8) 


Eyes and No Eyes and the Three Giants. }¥ Dr Aiken and 


Mrs. Marcet. These 
stories are one hundred years or so old, but still appeal strongly to the child-mind, ‘“‘Eyes and 
No Eyes” stimulates the observation of the young in a delightful way, Charles Kingsley said: 
“That story was of more use to me than any dozen other stories I ever read.”’ (Grades 4-6) 


Stories of Robin Hoo ‘ By Bertha E. Bush. Robin Hood and his ‘‘Merry 


, é 5 Men” are attractive subjects, and the writer has 
told of them in a way which will interest her readers. (Grades 4-6) 


216 Tales from Shakespeare. By Charles and Mary Lamb. Thousands of chil- 


dren have received their introduction to Shakes- 

peare through the medium of Lamb’s Tales, In this collection are given Tempest, Merchant 
of Venice, Macbeth. (Grades 7-8) 

Condensed from Parkman by Sarah K, Grames. This conden- 


231 The Oregon Trail. sation retains the author’s language to a great extent and 


gives an idea of the close observation and wonderful descriptive power which have made this 


an American Classic. (Grades 6-8) 
‘ : 4 4 By Laura Rountree Smith. This author has 
262 Four Little Cotton-Tails. won great favor through her books for children, 
and especially those dealing with the Cotton-Tails. In this book she has taken the same char- 
acters, treating of them in different situations from her previous books, but with the same in- 
teresting skill and ingenuity. The characteristic illustrations are by the author. (Grades 2-3) 


284 The Story of Little Nell. By Charles Dickens. (Retold by Elsie May 


Smith.) The sketch is from “The Old Curiosity 
Shop” and the language of the master story teller has been almost wholly retained, the retell- 
ing making it a complete and connected story. (Grades 5-7) 


285 Story of Panama and the Canal. FY, Mie ae anis book gives 


not only much information in regard 
to the great work of building the canal, but also much concerning the early history of 
Panama, the physical features of the Isthmus, the Canal Zone, etc. (Grades 6-8) 


2286 The Story of Slavery. By Booker T. Washington. This is not a reprint, but 


was written especially for this series by Dr. Wash- 
ington, the famous president of Tuskegee Institute, author of “‘Up From Slavery,” himself 
born in slavery, and possibly the best known and most distinguished representative of his race. 
Coming from the source that it does, this is a most enlightening book, A biographical sketch 
of the author is also given. (Grades 6-8) 


4 : H By L. Morton Tillinghast. This is one of the most in- 
287 Life in Colonial Days. teresting books in our list. It tells the children of these 


days of many of the customs and circumstances of their grandparents,—The lights they used, 
How they kept warm, How they made their cloth, How they went to school and the kind of 
schoolhouses. (Grades 5-7) 


147 


205 


212 


These books have from 32 to 48 pages each, are well printed on good paper and bound in durable paper covers. ORDER BY NUMBER. 
The above titles are selected from the Instructor Literature Series which is listed complete on page 78 of this magazine and they are 


being displayed in this manner to emphasize the value and importance of the series as a whole. 


Over one million of these little books are printed each year and they are being used in thousands of schools as supplementary readers. 
In scope, in number of titles and variety of topics covered, in quality of contents and excellence of editorial supervision, and, in fact, in 


every way this series of books excels any other series of ‘‘classics’’ or supplementary readers published at a popular price. 


vou of their value and usefulness. 


Look over the above list carefully and note the wealth of material offered. ; 
Select the titles best suited to the work your pupils are now doing and send us your order today. 


If you have never used these books, a trial order will convince 


Remember the price is only 5 cents each, prepaid, when five or more copies are ordered. 


Published Jointly By 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


ORDER FROM MOST 








| HALL @ McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. ) CONVENIENT POINT 
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The N. E. A. at Portland 


Portland, Oregon, where the National 
Education Association meets July 7 to 
14, is a city of 282,000 and is better 
equipped with hotels and rooming houses 
than many cities of larger size. Good 
rates are guaranteed by the Portland 
General Committee, of which Superin- 
tendent L. R. Alderman is chairman. 
Mr. Alderman says Portland can enter- 
tain 30,000 visitors without ‘‘turning a 
hair.’’ Climatically and scenically no 
better place could have been chosen. 
The United States Weather Bureau cred- 
its Portland and Oregon with having the 
finest summer climate. It is rare that 
the thermometer in that city goes above 
75 degrees in summer, and it is said the 
people of Oregon slumber under blank- 
ets. Summer daysare bright and warm. 
Oregon gets its rain in the winter. 
Great preparations, aside from the 
weather, are being made for the recep- 
tion and entertainment of the conven- 
tion, and the trip there and the surround- 
ing attractions offer great inducement 
for the Kastern teachers. 





The Kindergarten Convention 


The thousands of primary teachers who 
are readers of Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans will be interested to 
hear that especial attention is to be paid 
to their problems at the 24th Annual 
Convention of the International Kinder- 
garten Union, to be held in Boston, May 
7-11. Thursday afternoon is to be 
devoted to a great mass meeting of pri- 
mary teachers and kindergartners, at 
which there will be speakers whose wide 
experience in unifying the work of the 
child’s early school years insures their 
heiptulness. The evening meetings are 
to be on topics ef universal interest to 
teachers, namely Art, Music and Litera- 
ture for children. 

Headquarters: Hotel Somerset, Boston. 

information on Accommodations: Miss 
Frances Tredick, 86 Alpine St., Malden, 
Mass. 

information on Railroad Rates: Dr. 
Henry Babeock, 31 Trinity Court, Boston. 


Educational Bulletins 


We have received from the Bureau of 
Iducation, Washington, D. C., the fol- 
Jowing Bulletins. 

Bulletin, 1916, No. 19: State Higher 
Iducational Institutions of Iowa. 

Bulletin, 1916, No. 26; A survey of 
the Educational Institutions of the State 
of Washington. 

Sulletin, 1916, No. 14: State Pension 
Systems for Public School Teachers. By 
W. Carson Ryan Jr. and Roberta King. 

Sulletin, 1916, No. 42: Minimum Schoo! 
Yerm Regulations. By J. C. Muerman. 

Bulletin, 1916, No. 21: Vocational 
Secondary Education. 

Bulletin, 1916, No 29: Educational 
Survey of Wyoming. By A. C. Monahan 
and Katherine M. Cook. 

Bulletin, 1917, No. 5: Re>vort on an 
inquiry into the Administration and 
Support of the Colorado School System. 

Bulletin, 1916, No. 27: State Higher 
~ lucational Institutions of North Dakota. 

Educational officials and libraries may 
secure copies of these without cost while 
the supply lasts, on application to the 
Commissioner of Education. Others may 
obtain them from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., upon payment of 
nominal prices. 


Dr. Arthur B. Dean, Director of In- 
dustrial Education of the New York 
State Department of Education, has been 
appointed professor of education of 
l'eachers College, Columbia University, 
and George Alan Works, professor of 
Rural Education in Cornell University, 
associate professor. 


The last of the twenty-five reports of 
the Cleveland Education Survey has been 
published, by the Russel Sage Founda- 
tion, 180 East 22d St., New York City. 
This volume summarizes the findings and 
recommendations of the monographs pre- 
viously published, and states the con- 
clusion of the Survey asa whole. The 
price of this volume is 50 cents. All but 
two of the previous monographs are 25 
cents each, and each takes up a particu- 
lar feature of the Survey. 
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Penmanship Supervisors 


The Fourth Annual Convention of the | 
National Association of Penmanship Svu- | 


pervisors will be held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, April 25, 26, 27, 1917. These dates 
have been definitely determined upon be- 


cause the work of the second semester | 


is well advanced and the work accom- 
panying the close of the year has not yet 
begun, thus enabling everybody to ai- 
tend and become acquainted with the 
most modern and efficient methods of 
teaching writing to children. 

The headquarters will be Statlers’ 
Hotel and all meetings and exhibits wil! 
be held at Spencerian College. 

The executive, committee of which Mr. 
C. A. Barnett, Cleveland, Ohio, is chair- 
man, as well as other officials have la- 
bored hard to formulate a program of un- 
usual helpfulness and interest both edu- 
cationally and socially. The advance 
program contains the names of prominent 
school people of Cleveland, also the 
names of people of national reputation 
in the penmanship world, as well as the 
names of teachers successfully engaged 
in the teaching of penmanship. 

As the name of the association implies, 
all systems of writing will be repre- 
sented, giving each and every one an op- 
portunity for a richer, broader and more 
liberal view concerning the easiest, most 
economic and efficient method of teach- 
ing writing to children. Then, too, the 
treat of visiting the Cleveland schools 
and seeing the children actually engaged 
in writing is an opportunity no one can 
afford to miss. 


‘Trees at Leisure,’’ a reprint of an 
article in ‘‘Country Life in America,’’ 
by Anna Botsford Comstock, has been 
issued in an extremely handsome book- 
let by the Comstock Publishing Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y. It has about sixty pages 
and is printed on the finest paper, partic- 
ularly adapted to bringing out the 
beauties of the half-tones which occupy 
every other page. The pictures are from 
unusually fine photographs, showing ‘‘the 
rugged, virile bark of the hemlock,’’ 
‘‘the tatterdemalion yellow birch,’’ and 
a score of other well-known trees in 
winter attitudes. The author is well- 
known as a lecturer and writer on Na- 
ture subjects, and the text is worthy of 
its elaborate setting. The price of the 
booklet is 50 cents. 


Superintendent F. E. Spaulding of 
Minneapolis has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Cleveland, Ohio, schools, 
after practically a nation-wide quest by 
the latter city. It is understood that 
after preliminary selection there were 
five names upon the Cleveland list, Su- 
perintendents Spaulding, Hunter of Lin- 
coln, Neb., Chadsey of Detroit, Wilson 
of Topeka and Morrison of New Hamp- 
shire. ‘This was lessened to three for the 
final vote, Spaulding, Hunter and Chad- 
sey. Our acquaintance with Superin- 
tendent Spaulding began some twenty 
years ago when he was Superintendent 
at Passaic, N. J., and we have watched 
his progress in the educational ranks 
with interest. We were, perhaps, his 
earliest publishers, bringing out in 1904 
“The Individual Child and His Educa- 
tion,’’ and ‘‘Living Thoughts for all 
Ages.’’ This later is in three volumes 
and was the joint work of Catherine T. 
Boyee and Mr. Spaulding. It is still 
continued on our list of books as the 
‘*Boyce and Spaulding Graded Speak- 
ers.’’ These two have since collaborated 
to a large extent; the series of Aldine 
Readers being part of their work. Su- 


perintendent Spaulding’s new position | 


carriés a salary of $12,000._ 


MAKE THIS YOUR 
“COLORADO” YEAR 


Sometime you will spend a summer in Colorado. 
Why not in 1917? The Colorado Chautauqua and 
Summer School at Boulder is the ideal place for such 
a vacation, Splendid entertainment program and 
school courses in art, literature, stenography, and 
typewriting, primary methods, art needlework, pub- 
lic speaking, folk dancing, reviews for teachers’ ex- 
aminations, basketry, etc. The monthly Bulletin of 
this famous resort will be sent free to any one for 
one year. It is illustrated, instructive, and in- 
teresting. Send name and address to Secretary, 
F. A. Boggess, Boulder, Colorado. 


Writers- 


HOME STUDY Certificate, Diploma, Degree. Catalogue 
free. Teachers’ Professional College, Washington, D.C. 


Quotations~ 








Stories, Poems, Plays,etc. are wanted for pub- 
lication. LiteraryBureau, N16, Hannibal,Mo. 








700—H. S. and Grades for every month, 
50cents, J. S. Lee, Cogsweil, N. D. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| Reproductions 
World’s Great Rae 


A Cent-and-a-Half Each 


for 20 or more 
20 for 30 cents ; $1.50 per hundred. 
; Postpaid. Size 544x8. Send 30 cents 
| for 20 art subjects. 
| Smaller, Half Cent Size for 50 or 
more. 8x3}. Larger, Eight Cent Size 
for 5 or more. 10x12. 


Bird Pictures in Colors 


| Two Cents Each for 13 or more. Size 


each. 
frame it for your schoolroom. 


Catalogues 


Large Pictures for Framing. 90 cents each; 10 for $8.50. 
Size 22x28 including the white margin. 


‘The Perr ryPictures 





SAVED 
7x9. Send 50 cents for 25 common birds and a very brief description of each. 


Portraits $1.00 


Send 90 ¢ents for ‘*Saved’’ and 


Beautiful 64-page Catalogue-of 1600 miniature illustrations for 5 two-cent 
stamps. (Please do not send for the Catalogue without sending the 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


stamps.) 


Box 13, Malden, Mass. 





Sample J? 





BROWN & BROWN 


Most Dainty Souvenirs at Close of Schoo! 


Will be found in our Heavy Satin Ribbon Bookmarks. 
artistic beauty, the pe rsonal touch introduced by the 
haps the pupils’ names also causes them to be long treasured, 

Our New Poems—*‘ A Farewell W ore ad, 
Wishes”, “Cordial Greetings” and 

We put on theabove marksthe name of your school, 
trict Number, State, Date and Teacher’s bhame, 

Price List: Ten large size 
$1.30, additional ones at 10'4c each. 


Aside [re ym the 
Teacher’s Dame and pe 


**(iood Bye??, **Truert 
“The C losing School ‘Me ssauge’’, 
County, Township, Dis- 


tibbon Marks, 3x9 inches, with teacher’s name, etc., 
Ten small size Ribbon Marks 1%x9 inches, 


with teachers name, etc., 95c, additional ones 7 cents each. 

Pupils names and Se hool Officials may be printed on the large marks in- 
stead of poem if desired tor 25 cents additional on the above price list. 

Send at once 10c for two samples, large and small size Marks We will en 
close catalog which has on it the seven beautiful colors which we furnish and 
paper slips with poems which we print upon the ribbons, 


If too late to send for samples we will select for you at once and 
guarantee satisfaction. 
x9 inches and catalog sent free if 2c stamp is inclosed for postage, A 


7534 


gift with each order this season, 


Dept, 


Dansville, N. Y. 








| Literary Assistance 


All work prepared to order. 

Debate Outlines, any subject. 
and negative $1.00, either 50c. 
sions $2.50 per thousand words. 


Both aflirmative 
Complete discus- 


Essays, Orations, Speeches, ete., on any subject 
and for any oceasic : $2.50 per thousand words. 
Outlines $1.00 each, 

Book Reviews a specialty. 

150 subjects for debates and or: ations sent free 


on request. The Debater’s Guide 25c. 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
Cedar Falls, 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


- 4 
You cam mead Trae like this quittly 
At iia Home. Write tc lay for our booklet. It tells 
how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beg or advanced pupils. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 7) Lakeside Bidg.-Chicayo 


THE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH 


Complete for Unive rsities, Colleges, Normal Schools and 
High Schools. 284 pages. 75c postpaid. 

Prepared for use as a reference book, as well as a prac 
tical classroom textbook. 

The reference figures and the index deserve 
attention of every teacher of English. 


GEO. SHELLEY HUGHS, 915 F. 55ih St., 


Complete Resident University Cours 
by mail. Also Lawyer's Law Course 
LL. B. Degree conterred. dorsed 
by Bench and Bar. Strong ‘ « of 


Distinguish« oA Jurists, an 


fowa 























the earnest 


Chicago, Ill. 









OKLAHOMA CITY UNIVERSITY, 911 Colcord Building, “Oklahoma City, Okla 


Modern Primary Methods 


by correspondence, A thorough study of the mod- 
ern methods in reading, language, literature, seat- 
work, arithmetic, spelling, handwriting, handwork, 
and nature study. Address Nellé N. 





| = address 
#? THE METHODS COMP: 





Cooper, | Write for term 
110 W, King St., Johnson City, Tennessee. | 


EARN MORE 


An Unusual Opportunity to 
Increase Your Income,, 


We can use energetic, ambitious young men 
#} and women with successful teaching experience 
to represent us locally and at summer schools, 
institutes and chautauquas in the sale of 


thet ¢ | ? 4 . , 
Public School Methods. 
New Edition 
You may engage with us during your summer :! 
3} vacation or on a permanent basis. Pleasant, re- # 
#} munerative work. For detailed information, :: 
ANY, INC. 


Chicago 











59 E. Madison St, 











Dept. O, 
Something you need 


rRE in your School 
_- Wxtlson’s 
GUMMED PAPER LETTERS & FIGURES 


May be used on bulletin boards, for mi aking < fo Ores blne 
printing posters of agricultural exhil sits, notices, an 
also in che ‘nical, physical and dome astic science labora- 


tories. A sample enve lo pe containing fifteen ditt rent 
letters and tigures, together with a descriptive booklet, 
will be mailed free. Our le tters and figures are used in private and 
public schools as well as uni- 


versities, and are endorsed by yA B C | 2 3 
many L cards of Education. e. e . 9 9 Ve 


Address, Educational Department, 


|THE TABLET & TICKET CO., 624-630 W. Adams St, Chicago 





s, Cartoons, Com- 





reer sums you now fritter away ; 
ofs ul pupil hod Free 
ISSOCLATED XR Hy STU iOS, 2220 Hstiren ub uilding New lork 


Loeal >; lasses, 

















District Managers Wanted 


We wish to procure the services of a few men and women 
(former teachers preferred) who have had experience in training 
and managing agents or who have had sufficient experience in the 
selling of books for the home to qualify them for such a position. 


The Junior Instructor, our new set of books for the use of 
children in the home (2 volumes, identical in size, binding and 
appearance with Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
Teachers) selling at $5.00, is meeting with great success. 


There is yet available an abundance of territory in 
parts of the country but this is being rapidly allotted and those 
first applying will have the first choice. 


For full particulars address our western office. 
F, A. Owen Publishing Co., 1914 Fisher Bldg., Chicago, III. 


various 
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“I tell you what, Mr. Riley, I was glad 
to know that you was living, because 


I thought all poets was dead.” 


HIS is what a little school boy once wrote 

the great poet, and with just such an 

artless note of great surprise, or of curiosity, 

or of love, or of confidence, thousands of 
children have written to him. Hailed by 
unnumbered critics as America’s greatest 

poet, declared by the sales of his books the 
~ most popular poet of all time, and honored 
| by degrees from many universities, .James 
Whitcomb Riley strikes no awe to children, 
j He had their friendship. He belonged to 


| them. He was the children’s poet. 


Now for the first time 
it is possible to get all 
of Riley’s works in a 
single set of books. 
One of the master 
achievements of the 
book business and one 
} of the most impcrtant 
_ to American readers 


> a ied is the publication of 








WHITCOMB RILEyY’s 


Complete Works—LocKerbie Edition 


Sad indeed is the American 
child whose dream world is 
not peopled by the Raggedy 
Man, Little Orphant Annie, 


nine-hundred selections—nearly three thousand pages—con- 
tained in ten large octavo volumes, half leather binding with 
gold tops, printed in large clear type on paper made especially 
for this edition, and filled with beautiful full-color illustra- 


The Lockerbie edition con- 
tainsallofthe poems, sketches 
and stories of James Whit- 
comb Riley which have been 


Billy Miller, Uncle Sidney, 
Old Aunt Mary, Happy Lit- 
tle Cripple, Lizbuth Anne, 
and all the other living and 
beloved characters of Riley’s 
happy creation. But Riley 
does not belong to the chil- 
dren alone. He is the cher- 
ished possession of all the 
people, big and little, rich and poor. He has made all the 
life of America better by his farm rhymes — Griggsby 
Station, Knee Deep in June, When the Frost is on the 
Punkin’, and all the rest. American sentiment is every- 
where sweeter for An Old Sweetheart of Mine, which has probably been 
read by more people than any other poem in the English language. 
American hearts swell to the glorious patriotism of The Name of Old 
Glory, Goodbye Jim, and America—Messiah of Nations. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


The Lockerbie edition 
is not for sale at book 


RESEARCH, 


MILW AUKEE, WISs. 


4-17 


& H __sstoresorthrough agents 
UNIVERSITY RESEARCH, ; 
E : : @ you can secure it 
‘ Milwaukee, Wis. Dept. O. B only by mailing us the 
& Please send me free a reproduction of an original & 
manuscript of one of Riley’s poems and tell me attached coupon. Send 
B about your special offer of the Lockerbie edition.to a it in today and we will 
We ithe readers of the Normal Instructor. I assume 9 : Fi 
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tions by Howard Chandler Christy and Ethel Franklin Betts. 


At a Very Low Price 


The Lockerbie edition is offered on small monthly payments, at Jess than one quarter of 
the lowest price charged for previous editions, which were incomplete. Owing to the rapidly 
mounting cost of paper and labor, only the present edition can be sold at such a very 
low figure. Bear in mind that this edition is limited, so send us the attached coupon 
immediately while this splendid opportunity is still available. 
a reproduction of an original manuscript of one of Riley’s poems. 


published previously and in 
addition many selections 
which, up to now, have never 
appeared in book form. All 
the poems and selections are 
arranged in the order in 
which they were written, 
thus enabling the reader to 
follow the development and 
change in the author’s style from year to year. There is 
also a sketch of Mr. Riley’s life, now published for the first 
time, and corrected by him before his death. Everything 


We will send you free 


contained in the Lockerbie edition is given in the final form in which 
Mr. Riley wished to commit it to posterity; every line was studied, cor- 
rected and polished by him for this final and definite edition. 
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The Teaching of Thrift in the Schools 


BY WILLIAM BISHOP OWEN, Principal Chicago Normal School 


nay] teaching of Thrift in the pub- 
Ny i lic schools of the country is 
be significant of the trend of 






public opinion in regard to 

a education. On the one hand, 
it may be taken as an evidence of the grow- 
ing recognition that education is not merely 
a matter of acquiring the fundamental arts 
of communication and record such as read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic, but that it must 
in some fashion lead to the transmission of 
all the proved social habits, ideals and 
values. On the other hand, there is in this 
new demand being made upon the schools, a 
further testimony to the fact that the public 
is coming consciously to regard and use the 
school as the accepted and natural means of 
promoting social well-being. It may happen 
that individuals engaged in the movement 
are concerned more with increasing the bank 
deposits of the neighborhood than in any 
philanthropic aspect of the matter. It is not 
necessary and perhaps it is a bit petty to 
emphasize this more immediate interest. It 
is clear that the business men and financiers 
who are helping the school men to make the 
movement practically effective are interested 
professionally and scientifically in the form- 
ing of habits among our young people that 
will result in steadying individual action and 
greatly increasing national power. 

In considering the advisability of introduc- 
ing the teaching of Thrift into the schools, 
it is legitimate to pause for a moment to con- 
sider what such teaching may possibly mean 
to the pupils of the school. . Thrift is a very 
simple virtue which has been praised through 
the centuries. It may be defined as a care- 
ful use of one’s resources. It involves the 
saving of some portion of one’s income for a 
rainy day, or for use in enlarging one’s busi- 
ness. From the standpoint of education 
there are two factors that need to be singled 
out and emphasized. 

In the first place, Thrift implies an intel- 
ligent grasp of one’s purposes and of the 
means by which those purposes are to be exe- 
cuted. One must plan ahead in order to be 
thrifty. There must be a willingness to fore- 
go the pleasure of the moment for some 
larger gain to be secured in the future. All 
this implies forethought and a grasp of the 
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5 William Bishop Owen has been principal of the 5 
: Chicago Normal School since 1909, in which + 
; position he followed Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, 3 
who was elected to the Superintendency of the 3 
3 Chicago Public Schools. Previous to that, he 3 
& had been connected with the University of 4 
& Chicago since 1892 where he had passed q 
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through the various ranks of fellow to that of 
associate professor. In addition to holding his 
professorship in the University of Chicago, he 
was responsible for the organization of the 
University High School, which is the experi- 
mental secondary school connected with the 5 
school of education. It was his experience with + 
and interest in this school that drew him finally 
from the department of Greek over into that of 
Education, and finally led him to accept the 
principalship of the Chicago Normal School. 
His chief interest in Education has been inthe 5+ 
social organization of the school and in the 
art of class-room teaching. Mr. Qwen served 
as a member of the Joint Committee of the 
National Education Association on the Revision 
of Grammatical Nomenclature ; is a member of 
the Revision Committee on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Organization ; was Secretary of 
the National Council of Education from 1913 
to 1916; and was elected president of the 
Council for a term of three years in New York 
in July, 1916. He is also the chairman of the 
Committee on Organization of the National 
Education Association. The work of this latter 
committee is of far-reaching importance for 
the future of the association and of education 
in America. Mr. Qwen made an address on 
*‘The Teaching of Thrift in the Normal School’’ 
before the National Council of Education in 
New York City in July, 1916. 
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processes of business, and an insight into the 
economic life of the community. As the 


world comes to recognize the intimate rela- 


tionship between sound economic practices 
and the growth of individual and social mo- 
rality, the qualities of mind underlying the 
practice of Thrift cease to be looked upon 
merely as the equipment of less generous 
personalities, but are accepted as pre-requi- 
site for successful participation in social life. 
It is this insight into the nature of the eco- 
nomic life as it concerns the individual and 
society that our schools may well begin to 
cultivate in the minds of the pupils. The 
place of Thrift as a means of control of in- 
dividual, family, and community welfare 
should be taught to all. 

In the second place, Thrift is a habit 
which must be acquired. It is not enough 
merely to clarify the minds of pupils as to 
the need of practicing this virtue. A condi- 
tion should be created within the school life 
that will furnish a stimulus and incentive to 
the formation of the habit of Thrift. In or- 
der to promote the formation of the habit, 
every legitimate social incentive should be 
utilized. Our schools are coming into very 
intimate relation with the home life of the 
pupils. In many communities, especially in 
the west, school credit is being given for the 
performance of tasks and duties in connection 
with the home. The purpose of this provi- 
sion is to encourage pupils to recognize their 
responsibilities toward the home, and espe- 
cially to realize that their life in the schoo! 
and out of the school is of one piece. Where 
this practice has become established, the 
testimony is uniform that the effect is good. 
As the schools continue to change their cur- 
riculum and to teach within school hours 
those things that are found immediate 
practical value outside of school, the school 
life itself gains in reality, and the home 
life is maintained on a higher level and gains 
a new significance. A good illustration of 
this tendency is found in the rural schools 
where the judging of cattle, the testing of 
seed, corn-growing clubs, canning clubs and 
similar projects have become the settled part 
of the school practice. It is but a slight step 
to the introduction of teaching’ about Thrift 
and the practice of Thrift. 

The school bank is already an accepted in- 
stitution. Associations of bankers have 
worked out systems of receiving and record- 


(Continued on page 75) 
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The Story of a School Improvement Club 





In 1908, Professor F. M. Gregg of 
the State Normal School at Peru, 
Nebraska, endeavored to interest all 
the people of Peru in an improvement 
movement. At that time, he sug- 
gested to Miss Sadie Glasgow, princi- 
pal of the Peru Public School, that a 
School Improvement Club might be a 
good thing. Miss Glasgow, thinking 
of the bare rooms inside the school 
building and the bare grounds out- 
side, ‘decided that the project was 
worth trying. 

Accordingly, a School Improvement 
Club was organized. All the pupils 
of the school were members. Officers 
were chosen to manage the affairs of 
theclub. The officers were president, 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer 
and reporter, and were chosen from 


HIS is the story of a School 
eV: Improvement Club with a 
past, present and future, a 
club that has accomplished 
much for the school of which 
it is a very important feature. 


— 





BY ZELIA CORNELL WILEY 


the seventh and eighth grades. The teachers 
were the advisers of the club. Two meet- 
ings were held every month, one for business _ est. 
and one for a program. 

Professor Gregg gave several talks on land- 
scape gardening and general improvement, 


illustrated with stereoptican views. 
talks helped to create and maintain an inter. 
He also visited the school many times, 
encouraging and instructing the children jp 
their efforts. 

The School Improvement Club has made q 
_school home of the schoolhouse, and 
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Peru Public School, 1907 
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Arbor Day, 1908 


Photograph by LM. Gregy 





These 


beautiful schoolyard of the clay hill 
on which the building is located, 
Kight years have passed since the or- 
ganization of the club. During this 
time trees, shrubbery, perennials and 
vines have been planted and cared for; 
tulip and other flower beds have been 
kept up; library books have been pur- 
chased; beautiful pictures have been 
hung on the walls of every room; a 
weights and measure cabinet, Hen- 
essey building blocks and _ pencil 
sharpeners have been added to the 
equipment; playground apparatus has 
been provided; a flag-pole has been 
set up and a school museum has been 
started. 

How has all this been accom- 


(Continued on pave 77) 











Peru Public School, 1909 
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Arbor Day, 1916 


Photograph by F. I. Gregg 











Upper Hall of Schoolhouse. January, 1917 
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Socializing Arithmetic 


BY ETTA V. LEIGHTON, Academic Instructor, Pre- Vocational Class, Passaic, N. J. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Much is being said to-day about the Socialized Recitation, and all teachers 
should know something of this device for making the recitation interesting and profitable to the 
class. Not all teachers will find it convenient to use, yet all should strive to become familiar 
with it, in order to be able to apply it whenever necessary or profitable. By the Socialized Reci- 
tation 1s meant that form of class work which makes the class responsible for the facts and the 
conduct of the recitation. The topics are assigned by groups, and each group chooses a leader 
or spokesman, who, while reciting, becomes chairman of a meeting in which questions, sugges- 
tions and criticisms are freely offered and courteously received. The teacher becomes a passive 
listener, except to announce new topics, or change the topic of recitation when it has gone far 
enough. The method will apply to all subjects in the curriculum, and will lighten the burden 
of the teacher in many ways, correcting papers being the least. It gives scope for training in 
politeness, ready speech, parliamentary courtesy and forms, and original research. The ever 
present danger is that discussion will descend to argument and that informal freedom will de- 
generate into noisy license. For the teacher who can guard successfully against these two 
dangers, the method has great possibilities. 


‘¢7OHN got burned up last night in the German 5 

Second Street fire.’”? Teacher sat down —— 
abruptly. ‘‘No, not John!’’ she gasped, all pay : 
her sympathy for two thousand homeless Russian (Hebrew) Re 
beings turned to cold fear for herown dear — Swedish 2 
pupil. A wild hope that it was a mistake Swiss 1 
surged in her soul as the shrill voice went on rom ae 


in detail, ‘‘He ain’t got a thing to his back. 
Ue takes off his clothes to sleep and the fire 
burns everything up.”’ 

“But John?”’ said Teacher. 

‘“‘He’s in my cousin’s house, and his mother 
and father and baby.”’ 

“Ts he alive?’ 

“Oh, yes, but he’s burned up; nothing 
left;’? and then Teacher, realizing at last that 
the children mean ‘‘burned out,’’ can breathe 
again, 

For John is the nicest, brightest Polish boy 
you ever saw. You can see for yourself that 
he is being Americanized—‘ ‘he takes off his 
clothes to sleep.’’ Many, many in that Second 
Street fire lost everything but clothes. As 
they were sleeping in them they saved at least 
that much of their worldly possessions. 

“We’re all going to chip in, ain’t we?’’ 
asked one, and all answered, ‘‘Sure!’’ with- 
out even waiting for teacher’s acquiescence, 
because the impulse of the poor is always to 
show their sympathy in practical ways. ‘‘The 
poor help the poor,’’ the world over. 

Teacher went to the board where the morn- 
ing arithmetic was outlined. A sweep of the 
eraser and it vanished—unread, undone. She 
faced the class. 

‘“‘Children,’’ she said, “let’s see what it 
means to be ‘burned out.’ Each of you make 
alist of your clothing and equipment just as 
you stand now, set down the price as near as 
you can judge and find out what amount of 
money would be needed to replace all your 
belongings. ”’ 

‘“‘Do pockets count?”’ is questioned. 

‘Yes, if you have knives, watches, or any- 
thing of value in your pockets, put all down.’’ 

The results, checked up with teacher’s aid, 
ranged from $12 to $28.40, yet these pupils 
were all children of foreign working men! 
Here they are: 


Some of those who had suggested ‘‘chip- 
ping in’’ looked thoughtful. Wistful looks 
were cast at teacher. Must lessons go on and 
leave John’s fate unsettled? 


Austrian 1 
American (born of foreign. born parents) 7 
Dutch . 4 


Teacher had done some earnest thinking. 
Which was better, to allow the generous im- 
pulse of these classmates to grow cold, or 
allow it to develop at the expense of the sen- 
sibilities of one of. their number? Human 
nature is strong in children. If they clothed 
John they would unconsciously make him feel 
it when he came back to school. So she said, 
“Let’s wait until we see the papers and find 
out more about John and his circumstances, 
but everyone hold on to his money or leave it 
with me, because we shall need it before the 
week is out.”’ . 

Later she told the boys that ‘‘a friend’’ had 
outfitted John. Their fund—much less than 
would have been required for John but rep- 
resenting real sacrifice on their part—was 
turned over to the City Relief Committee, so 
their generosity was strengthened without 
resulting unpleasantly. 

The boy sent out for the morning paper had 
returned before the first problem had been 
completed. The estimate of loss was used as 
a basis for problems. According to the paper, 
the lost labor of the men rendered homeless 
was offset by the factories’ announcement of 
two full holidays with pay for the employees 
rendered homeless. The probable cost to the 
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factories was emphasized to call attention to of fourteen in our community was over $2000. 


their public spirit. 

A recommendation that the matter be dis- 
cussed at home and an estimate be made by 
father and mother of the amount of their prob- 
able loss, in case fire came, brought up again 
in an interesting way the question of inven- 
tory that previously had been treated in 
class, and also the insurance of property as 
well as life. It offered a splendid illustration 
of the difference between the amount of 
premium paid and the amount recovered from 
the insurance companies (newspaper state- 
ments were taken as basis). The difference 
was explained by the fact that all the policy 
holders actually ‘‘chip in’’ when claims are 
paid. 

Did not the arithmetic done in that class 
that morning have social value? Teacher 
thought so and though the children could not 
have defined ‘‘social value’’ they could and 
did say, ‘‘We have arithmetic that means 
something.”’ , 

On another occasion an item in the local 
news called attention to a case of ingratitude 
of a shocking nature. A poor old woman who 
was before the court for vagrancy was found 
to have two prosperous daughters and two 
sons living in the community. The judge 
ordered that each of these children should 
contribute seventy-five cents a week for the 
support of their aged mother. The daughters 
declared that they would not obey the court’s 
order. Teacher took this opportunity to do 
another problem in ‘‘social arithmetic.’’ 
This was the problem she set: 

**About how much do you figure that it has 
cost your father to take care of you, so far?’’ 

The majority of the class came from fami- 
lies where there were many children and much 
discussion of money matters. Many of these 
boys were over age for their grade, in fact, 
the class was a sort of ‘ ‘special class’’ 
and more than one of the pupils ‘‘had 
a record’’ and was considered ‘‘bad.’’ 
Some of them earned money as ‘‘new- 
sies’”’ or errand boys or by working in 
stores on Saturdays. Money problems 
interested them, as money problems 
always interest every ‘class. They 
went at this one with avidity. 

“It cost my father twenty-five dol- 
lars to get me,’’ remarked Joe. Not 
a ripple followed the remark; the facts 
of life and death are well known to 
these children. 

*‘Does sickness go in, if you go to 
the hospital?’’ asked ‘another. 

‘‘Not unless it cost your father 
money for nursing or medicine, ’’ said 
Teacher. ‘‘We cannot hope to get 
these accounts perfectly accurate. I 
hardly think your fathers have kept 
strict account. ”’ 

The result, however, for the four- 
teen- and fifteen-year-old boys, showed 
a remarkable similarity in average 
amount, though every boy worked in- 
dependently and had estimated items 
not appearing on any but his own 
sheet. By taking an account of the 
totals of the hoys under fourteen it 
was found tha: apparently the aver- 
age cost of raising a boy to the age 


‘*‘Now,’’ said Teacher, ‘‘find out what your 
fathers would receive at four per cent inter- 
est; don’t compound it, just make it four per 
cent a year. That is, supposing your father 
had $2000 in a bank instead of in a boy.”’ 

‘‘He’d get $80,’’ said the boys, disdaining 
to use paper for such a question. 

‘‘Well, said Teacher,’’ suppose you gave 
him seventy-five cents a week, would that 
equal his interest?”’ 

‘*No, not half,’’ said Joe, and then he said 
something that Teacher will never forget. 
‘*Besides,’’ he said, ‘‘parents give you loye.’’ 
The very evident agreement of the class that 
love was something beyond money warmed 
Teacher’s heart. She promised them that 
some day they might take this problem again 
and find out how long it would take to pay 
back principal and interest to a father who 
sent his son through high school just as that 
poor mother had sent her four children. 

Another problem, given just as an oral 
problem, came to the class the day after one 
of their number ‘‘got a job’’ at three dollars 
a week. It was: 

“If Abe gets $3 a week and pays $2 for 
board, and averages 50 cents a week for 
clothes, and 15 cents for movies and other 
amusements, how much can he save from now 
until June?”’ 

The class asked permission to change this. 
They seemed to think that Teacher did not 
understand living conditions very well. They 
insisted that 75 cents would better be put 
down for clothes, and 10 cents for amuse- 
ments, leaving 15 cents for saving. A few 
wanted to insist on their knowledge of Abe 
and prove that ‘‘Abe wouldn’t save a cent.’’ 
One declared, ‘‘No one can save on $3 a 
week.”’ Finally they agreed that if Abe saved 
15 cents a week, he’d have $1.80 at the end 
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of the 12 weeks before June. They decided 
it would have paid Abe better to remain in 
school, which decision was just the one 
Teacher wanted them to make. 

These problems were set down in the boys’ 
portfolios, and just before the close of the 
term they were asked to combine some of 
them in a “‘paper.’’ A few papers, just as 
they came to the desk and were corrected, are 
given herewith. John’s paper does not include 
the inventory of personal clothing because 
having no ‘‘personal’’ clothing he was absent 
at the time. These are only straws which 
show the way the wind blows in a certain 
class-room where the boys are beginning to 
sense the “relation of arithmetic to life.’’ 


PUPILS’ PAPERS 


John Ryzowicz.(the boy who was ‘burned out.’’) 
_ Feb. 7, 1916. 

If you were in school 94 days, 6 hrs., 20 min. per 
day, how many hours was that? How many minutes? 

If three hours a day are devoted to class work how 
many hours is that in a term of 94 days? How many 
minutes of class work? If you learned a fact every 
2 minutes, how many facts should you have learned in 
that time? 


60 min __595% hours 
x6 60) 35720 
360 300 
_ 20. 572 
380 540 
x94 “330 
1520 300 
3420 _ “20 
35720 min. in school 607% 
94 
x3. 
282 hrs. class work 
___* 60 
16920 min. class work 
8460 facts 
2)16920 
16_ 
9 
8. 
12 
12° 
0 


Personal Account 
Boy went to work yesterday at $3 a week. 
How much can he save by end of June if his 
expenses average—board $2.00, clothing .75, 
amusements .10? 
$3.00 


2.85 
10 ~ 15 Saves 
$2.85 ex. x 22 
= 
30 


$3.30 he saves by end of June 


$3.00 a week is how much a year? - That is 
the interest on how much money at 4%? 


52 $3900 
_ x3 .04) 156.00 
$156 a year 12 
“36 
36 
6 
Tony. Lynn Feb. 7, 1916. 


About how much value do you represent 
as you stand now? 
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BY LEWIS S: MILLS, A. M., 





MNHE establishment of right 

habits in children is of as 
great importance as the teach- 
ing of facts. Right habits, 
then, become one feature of a 
teacher’s daily school work. 
The following material is intended for use in 
the teaching of Thrift and Efficiency. Teach- 
ers may read or tell to their classes the story 
of The Two Farmers and the Mowing Ma- 
chines, The Interest on Four Hun- 
dred Dollars for Fifty Years at Six 
Per Cent, The Boy and the Bat, and 
The Boy and the Ax. These have 
come under my personal observation 
or have been related to me by those 
who have been familiar with the 
facts; they are not, therefore, fancy 
or imagination. Teachers, from ob- 
servation and memory, may secure 
other short, true illustrations show- 
ing the value of thrift and the re- 
sult of waste. The pupils, too, will 
soon learn to observe signs of thrift 
or waste. By precept and example, 
by observation and story teach the 
pupils the tendency of thrift and of 
the habit of waste. A list of books 
on the teaching of Thrift is append- 
ed to this article. 

As one passes farm fields and 
homes, thrift or waste is apparent. 
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Thrift in Farming 


Agent of the Connecticut State Board of Education and Superintendent of Schools for the Towns of Avon, Burlington 


and Farmington, Connecticut 








2 Machines @ $65 $130 
1 Machine @ 60 60 
2 Machines @ 50 100 
New Parts and Repairs 52 
Total $342 

Credit 
Old Machines Sold $ 15 
Net Cost $327 


The total cost to the first farmer for fif- 
teen years was about $85 or $5.66 per year. 


paid $240 in interest. The four hundred dol- 
lars on the mortgage, however, is still un- 
paid, though $1200, three times the original 
debt, has been paid. This is waste. The 
father worked hard, but saved no money. 
If he had any money on hand he spent it, and 
often had to borrow to pay the interest. 


THE BOY AND THE BAT 


Some boys were playing ball beside the 
road. After a time they left off io 











The habit of thrift fixed in a boy or 
girl and practiced, may later mean 
success rather than failure. The 
farmer who leaves his mowing 
machine and hayrake out in the 
field or beside the road under a tree 
until the next season lacks thrift. 
He may work hard but he is wasting 
the results of his toil. 


THE TWO FARMERS AND THE 
MOWING MACHINES 


About thirty years ago a farmer 
owned a mowing machine. He al- 
ways brought this machine in under 
cover every night or when there was 
a shower. He took excellent care 
of it. It was a one-horse machine 
and cost $65. It lasted him fifteen years, 
always worked well and gave good satisfac- 
tion. His total bill of the mowing machine 
for the fifteen years was approximately as 
follows: 





1 Machine $65 
New Parts and Repairs 20 
Total $85 


The second farmer bought a new machine 
in the same year that the first farmer bought 
his. The machine was never housed. His 
farm was about the same size—perhaps a 
little smaller than the farm of the first man. 
The second year his machine was out of 
order. During the fifteen years he had five 
new machines. His expense was approxi- 


mately as follows: 





House of the Second Farmer 


The total cost to the-second farmer was about 
$327 or $21.80 per year. 

This is one instance of loss through care- 
lessness. The following illustrates another 
method of waste. 


THE INTEREST ON FOUR HUNDRED 
DOLLARS AT SIX PER CENT FOR 
FIFTY YEARS 


A man bought a farm and paid off the 
mortgage except for $400 which was left. 
On this he paid interest at six per cent for 
forty years, or until he died. In other words 
he paid $24 in interest per year for forty 
years. He paid $960, and the four hundred 
dollars was still left unpaid on the mortgage. 
Since he died his son has been paying the 
interest for the past ten years. -He has now 


go fishing. After some days one 
boy said, ‘‘I wonder where my bat 
is.’? After thinking for a time he 
said, ‘‘I left it beside the road the 
other day.’’ He looked but could 
not find it. ‘‘I think some one has 
taken it. I call that mean, ’’ he said. 

The teacher may take this story 
up with her class and ask for a dis- 
cussion as to the tendency to thrift 
or waste on the part of this boy. 

THE BOY AND THE AX 

A boy was sent by his father to 
repair the fence in the north pas- 
ture. He took the ax and mended 
the fence; then he chased a wood- 
chuck into a stone wall and tried to 
dig him out but failed. From that 
day the ax was missing. The next 
spring he set out with a new ax to 
mend the fence and found the other 
ax where he had left it. The handle 
was weak and the ax too rusty to be 
of much use. 





To the first farmer the habit of 
conservation was worth $242 in fif- 
teen years or $16.13 a year. Many 
people grow rich on the amount 
some poor people throw away. The 
family holding the four-hundred- 
dollar mortgage on the farm now 
have enough money as interest to 
buy a good automobile. The boy 
who left his bat by the roadside has 
lost a great many other things, as 
has the boy who left the ax in the 
north pasture. 

A farmer spends much time. and hard 














Out-of-Doors All Winter 


It cost the second farmer $21.80 a year to keep his 


machine; it cost the first farmer $5.66. The first 
farmer housed his machine, the second left his out- 
doors all winter. 
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labor preparing a field for seed. Often he 
plants untested seed and only a part of it 
comes up. He must replant or be content 
with a partial crop. Thrift says, ‘‘Test your 
seed before planting. ’’ 

Many farmers plant small potatoes and 
small kernels of corn. The crop tends to be 
like the seed. Efficiency says, ‘‘Select the 
best eurs of corn and the best potatoes for 
seed. ”’ 

Things for teacher and pupils to do— 

1. Let the pupils list, after observation, 
signs of thrift or waste in the neighborhood. 

2. List the places where tools are left out- 
of-doors; where they are housed. 

3. List the number of machines or hay- 
rakes left out from season to season; plows, 
harrows, cultivators, sleds and other things. 

4, Examine into the condition of tools left 
out and compare with those which are housed. 

5. Observe and list the condition of the 
buildings in the district. 

6. Observe at home and in the neighbor- 
hood the condition of tuols. Are the saws, 
chisels, bits and planes clean and bright, or 
are they rusty? 

A rusty saw is hard to run through a board 
or plank. Extra time and strength are used, 
or a new saw must be bought. By either 
plan there is loss. 

‘A bright and wise boy or man has bright 
tools.’’—Rogers. 

7. Observe the hoes, shovels and forks. 
Are they clean and bright, or rusty and bent? 

8. Observe the care taken of the cows and 
horses. Are the stables warm and tight? 
If the stables are cold it takes more food to 
nourish stock as much of the food is used in 
keeping up warmth. The same applies with 
equal force to the keeping of hens. 

9. Wood burns better and keeps: better if 
stored under cover. List the method of 
storing wood in each of the places in the 
neighborhood. 

10. Make a summary of signs of thrift or 
waste for each place listed and compare the 


results with the actual condition of prosperity 
or lack of it. 

The farmer who was thriftless with his 
mowing-machines was equally thriftless with 
his other tools. After a time he became in 
debt, his place went down in value as things 
were not kept up, until finally he failed and 
had to leave. The illustration with this ar- 
ticle shows the house as it is to-day. 

11. Finally have the children check up 
their own habits at home and at school. List 
those which show thrift and those which 
show waste. 

12. Have listed ways children may help 
in the home toward thrift and prosperity. 
List ways they have failed. In one school 
where this was done, one girl reported she 
forgot to get a yeast cake for her mother so 
a loaf of baker’s bread was bought. This 
costs more per loaf than to make it at home. 
Another girl forgot to take the bread out of 
the oven as soon as she should and it was too 
badly burned to be of any use. A boy re- 
ported that he forgot so many times to take 
in the clothes-line that it became weak. and 
broke one day with the clothes on it and they 
had to be washed over. Another boy forgot 
to shut the door to the hen-house and a fox 
took two hens. These are little things, but 
they all count toward. conservation or waste. 

Other things to observe— 

1. If the hay is cut at the right time to be 
of most value. 


2. If work is taken at advantage so that. 


no time or effort is wasted. 

3. The crops on the farm which pay best. 

4. How much it costs on each farm to 
raise a bushel of potatoes. Of corn. Of 
apples. ; 

There is need of keeping accounts in con- 
nection with all farm and house work, and, 
in fact, accounts should be kept wherever 
time and material and money are used. In 
this way each crop on the farm can be 
checked up. It will.be possible to decide 
without question what pays and what does 
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not pay, which cows pay best, which hens 
pay best. In my experience I have ‘never 
met the boy or gir], man or woman who was 
prosperous to any worth-while end who did 
not keep account of— 

Money received and for what. 
and for what. 

Each little boy selling papers, each little 
girl taking soap orders or selling berries, al| 
who make their time and effort count for 
anything worth while, should keep account. 

In most schools teachers can make ar- 
rangements with the nearest bank for a 
school savings bank account. Every boy and 
girl may be encouraged to save something as 
the weeks go by. Many a child would be 
surprised, if an account were kept, to see 
how many cents he spent for candy ina 
year. Most of the candy does children little 
good; more often they would be better off 
not to eat it. 

Last spring a farmer was grafting a num- 
ber of Baldwin apple trees over into late 
russets. That is, he planned to have the 
Baldwin trees bear: russet apples. He had 
no particular reason except that he had many 
Baldwins and few russets. On looking into 
the matter, it was found that he usually sold 
a number of barrels of Baldwins and a num- 
ber of barrels of russets each year. Also, 
it was found that the Baldwins brought from 
50c to $1.50 per barrel more than the rus- 
sets. He had kept no account and did not 
remember or plan well. 

Those boys and girls who have a bank ac- 
count of money that they have individually 
earned are learning the habit of thrift, of 
conservation. If I were to hire a boy or girl 
for farm work, for house work, or for any 
kind of work, I should try to get one who 
had a bank account, even though it were 
small, Such a boy or girl would be more 
valuable to me, as less material would be 
wasted or destroyed, or lost. 

Many people earn excellent wages, but 
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How to Use Source Material in History Teaching 


By ALICE M. WAGENVOORD 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The experiment described in the following text was carried out under the 
direction of the Elementary Education Department of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
It can not fail to interest teachers of United States history. 


SHE experiment ‘‘How to use 
textbooks, maps, pictures 
and sources in history teach- 
fed cass was tried out upon a 
class of ten seventh grade 
children. 

With the exception of two lessons, the 
class was conducted in an assembly-room, 
away from the remaining seventh grade. 
The children were seated upon chairs placed 
in a semicircle, facing the board or map, 
and facing the teacher. The physical con- 
ditions were, on the whole, good. 

Seventh or eight grade children of aver- 
age ability were desired, but on account of 
other work carried on by the grade as a 
whole, it was impossible to get them. Ten 





of the seventh grade’s most competent chil- 


dren were given for the experiment. Eight 
of these ten children had had no sixth grade 
work, coming directly from the fifth grade 
into the seventh. The experiment was con- 
ducted during the months of October and 
November, therefore the children had been 
in the seventh grade but ashort time. Their 
ages ranged from ten years to thirteen years, 
the average age being about eleven and one- 
half years. Twenty-two lessons were taught, 
each lesson being about twenty minutes in 
length. 

The subject matter chosen for the experi- 
ment was ‘“‘The colonial history of New 
Netherlands.’’ This was, of course, the his- 
tory of the community in which the children 
themselves live. Owing to lack of time, this 
was narrowed down to ‘‘The explorations and 


discoveries of Henry Hudson.’’ As originally 
stated, the problem put equal emphasis upon 
the use of ‘‘Textbooks, pictures, maps and 
source material.’’ In the actual working out 
of the problem, it was found that to test each 
one of these separately would take too long 
a time, so the emphasis was placed upon 
‘‘source material ;’’ and maps, pictures and 
textbooks were used mainly in clarifying the 
sources used. The question then arose, ‘‘How 
shall we use source material in the seventh 
grade tothe best advantage?’’ The time 
being rather limited, it was decided not to 
attempt too many sources of information but 
to abide by two or three. 

An exhibition of colonial material hap- 
pened to be given a day or two before tlie 
actual experiment was scheduled to begin. 
The class visited the exhibition. The idea 
of change and development was brought ovt 
in viewing the -various relics left by their 
ancestors. Attention was centered especially 
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upon a pair of wooden shoes and an old Dutch 
spinning wheel. The question arose as to 
why remains of such unquestionably Dutch 
origin should be found in this local com- 
munity. Several children volunteered the 
information that many of the early settler: 
had. been: Dutch. 

The..spinning wheel, moreover, brought 
out what a spinning wheel might tell us of 
a people, such as the state of development 
of mechanics, the presence of cotton, wool 
or flax, and, if not actually produced, the 
possibility of its being imported. The chil- 
dren became intensely interested in discuss- 
ing the facts that they had heard their par- 
ents and grandparents tell of the pioneer 
settlers. Experiences of grandparents were 
told, and the changes which had taken place 
during their own lives and those of their 
elders were discussed. ‘Then the question 
came up, ‘‘If we wish to know what hap- 
pened even before our grandparents’ time, 
how may we find out?’’ The children at 
once suggested to read histories. A discus- 
sion followed as to what was meant by ‘‘his- 
tories,’? which brought out the fact that 
every child had in mind the ordinary school 
textbook. One girl, however, suggested that 
there were larger books than these, as her 
father had numerous sets of histories in his 
libvary. This brought out the conclusion that 
histories dealing with the same topics were 
sometimes large and sometimes small, some 
histories devoting pages or paragraphs, 
where others devoted volumes. The question 
of who determined what was to be included 
in history textooks and where the material 
came from was discussed. The children de- 
cided that history was studied to help inter- 
pret the present life of the community in 
which they were interested, and therefore, 
the things to include in a history were mainly 
those facts that would help solve the problem. 

Where the material comes from was next 
discussed. The children decided that con- 
temporary newspapers (if newspapers ex- 
isted), recorded speeches, letters and other 
documents would be profitable sources to ex- 
plore if one wished to write a history. The 
children were asked, ‘‘Shall you be inter- 
ested in getting at some of this first-hand 
material in studying the early history of this 
part of the country?’’ The children said 
that they would like to try it. The question 
was asked, ‘‘Have we already studied any 
first-hand material that teaches us something 
of our history ?’’ The children recalled the 
colonial exhibition which they had visited, 
and that these remains helped to explain the 
early settlers. Thus they gathered that books 
and written matter of all kinds were not the 
only sources used in history, but that various 
remains were also historical material. 

The early explorations of the Northmen, 
the Cabots and others were very briefly re- 
called, and the voyage of Henry Hudson, 
which had led to the settlement of New 
Netherlands, was taken up. In studying the 
explorations of Henry Hudson, I raised the 
question: of what the original material must 
have been, from which we get the informa- 
tion, The children suggested that there 


probably were contracts of some sort between. 


Hudson and the East India Company, and 


very likely an account of his voyage ina 
ship’s log of some sort. The East India 
Company’s document was found in Janvier’s 
‘‘Henry Hudson.’’ The language was rather 
technical and the old English form not al- 
ways intelligible to the children. The at- 
tempt was made to have the children read to 
the class, but with the exception of one girl, 
who is unusually precocious, the reading was 
halting, and the children showed signs of 
lagging interest. The teacher then read from 
the source and explained the text while read- 
ing. The children’s interest was immedi- 
ately regained by their making conjectures, 
first, as to the sort of bargain the East India 
Company would be likely to make with a 
man who, like Hudson, risked everything, 
and then reading the original document to 
find what bargain actually was made. Its 
fairness and shrewdness were discussed. 
Several textbooks, and Channing’s, Mce- 
Master’s and Bancroft’s U. S. histories were 
consulted and the statements compared with 
those in the given source. The children dis- 
cussed the relative importance of the various 
statements given, excluding some and includ- 
ing others taken from Janvier. 

The log of the Half-Moon, found in Hig- 
ginson’s ‘‘American Explorers,’’ was taken 
up in much the same way. ‘The language is 
much less technical than the East India Com- 
pany’s charter, being more in the narrative 
form, and the children showed immediate 
interest. They had all seen the Hudson River 
many times, and they compared its present 
appearance with what it must have been in 
the past. The children then took turns read- 
ing from the log of the Half-Moon. The book 
was left with the children to read in their 
spare time. Many availed themselves of the 
opportunity, although some seemed to lack 
time. The children thoroughly enjoyed the 
description of the Half-Moon’s voyage up the 
Hudson River and the Indian encounters. 
They showed their interest by expressing 
opinions of parents and friends on changes 
that had taken place about the Hudson, mak- 
ing it evident that they had carried their own 
interest into the home. One child asked why 
historians failed to include part of the log- 
book in school texts, as it was of such inter- 
est to them. 

The question of the character of Henry 
Hudson had come up earlier in the work, but 
had been left unanswered. The children at 
this point answered their own questions, by 
inferring his character through his actions 
as recorded in the log-book. 

In concluding Hudson’s voyages, the chil- 
dren together worked out an outline of those 
facts which they considered of the most vital 
moment. The outline as made by the chil- 
dren is as follows: 


JI—EXPLORATIONS OF HENRY HUDSON 


1. Number of explorations made. 
2. Countries sailed for. 

8. Object of his explorations. 

4. Voyage of most interest to us. 


II—Hupson’s THIRD VOYAGE 
j. Country sailed for. 
2. Preparation for trip. 
8. Object of this voyage. 
4. Account of the voyage. 
5. Result of the voyage. 


11I—Hupson’s FourRTH VOYAGE 
1. Country sailed for. 
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2. Object of the voyage. 
3. Death of Hudson. 


IV—RESULT OF HUDSON'S VOYAGES 


The children read their own text, McMas- 
ter’s United States School History, and real- 
ized how necessarily meager it is. They then 
discussed each topic in detail, as they re- 
membered it from the sources read, and drew 
inferences. 

The use of maps in history teaching is a 
large enough topic to treat by itself. How- 
ever, in this experiment, all the emphasis 
was placed upon the use of source material, 
and maps were used simply in localizing the 
data gathered. A world map was used to trace 
Hudson’s early polar explorations and his 
subsequent vrossing to America. A map of 
New Jersey, showing the Hudson River, was 
used in tracing his voyage up that river. In 
tracing this voyage, the children first vis- 
ualized the river as they actually knew it, its 
course, its palisades; they compared dis- 
tances and width at various points. The 
width of the river at 130th street was com- 
pared with that in the vicinity of 23d street. 
The distances actually traveled, as from 
Edgewater to Englewood, from Jersey City 
to Hoboken, were recalled and then traced on 
the map. An effort was made throughout to 
let the children see, nota line on a map, but 
the actual thing, and feel that the map rep- 
resents that thing only relatively. An old 
map used by Hudson, sent to him by John 
Smith, also was used and compared with a 
modern map. Its imperfections were noted, 
and probable difficulties encountered by Hud- 
son in following it were commented upon. 
This map was found in Larned’s History of 
the United States. 

Pictures were used to clarify the source 
material rather than as a separate experi- 
ment. The children were much interested in 
the appearance and size of the Half-Moon. 
They compared it with modern ocean steam- 
ers and with Hudson River ferry-boats. 
Having found out the dimensions of some of 
the ferries, and knowing the dimensions of 
the Half-Moon, they compared and were much 
interested in finding it even smaller than the 
ferry boats. A picture of the Half-Moon of 
the Hudson-Fulton Exposition (‘‘Scientific 
American,’’ 101:86; Aug. 7, 1909) was then 
referred to. The illustration showed the 
Half-Moon placed transversely on the ocean 
liner Mauretania. The dimensions of the 
Half-Moon and also those of the Mauretania 
were given and the children compared the 
two. Their attention was called to the means 
of propelling the Half-Moon, its cabin, fore- 
castle, decks and rigging, and all these things 
were compared with a modern ocean liner. 
Other illustrations of the Hudson-Fulton Ex- 
position showed the diminutive appearance 
of the Half-Moon as compared with modern 
steamers. 

Several other illustrations were used. A 
picture entitled ‘‘Hudson receives his com- 
mission from the East ‘India Company’’ 
(Foote and Skinner in ‘‘Explorers and 
Founders of America’’) and ‘‘Indians attack- 
ing the Half-Moon’’ (Higginson’s ‘‘American 
Explorers’’) were examined. The class criti- 
cized the last picture as showing Hudson 

\ (Continued on page 74) 
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not understand. Itsounded like water splash- 
ing over rocks. 

Slowly the earth opened and the little house 
stood there as before. 

“Q honorable witch,’’ cried Wistaria San, “I 
thank you. Now Ican once more shelter my 
little sisters.’’ 

From his wide sleeve Mr. Onoto’drew a queer 
little doll brightly painted. ‘This is Wistaria 
San,’ said he. ‘She has brought her six little 
sisters with her.”’ 

Sada looked closely and found a crack. Wis- 
taria San opened like a box! Inside her was 
Peach Blossom, and inside her was Plum Blos- 
som. Then came Pear Blossom, next Cherry 
Blossom, then Elder Blossom, and wee Hya- 
cinth no bigger than your thimble. 

Would you not lke to have a doll like this? 
Sada had never owned anything so wonderful. 
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Little Lame Sada 
By Edna S. Knapp 


NOTO was a woodearver who lived on the 

Street of the Shining Star in the city of 
Kobe. He had a whole houseful of little chil- 
dren who were all well and strong but Sada. 
Sada had been ill a long time. Now she could 
sit in the sun and watch the others play, but 
she could not walk one step. The others were 
ood to her. Mrs. Onoto cooked the things Sada 
liked best, and told her stories. 

Mr. Onoto felt so sorry for his patient little 
girl that he wanted to do something special for 
her. One day he called the children when he 
came home from work. He told them this story. 


THE GOOD GRAY WITCH 


Near the shore in a garden of cherry trees 
lived Wistaria San and her six little sisters. 
Every day they played in the garden while 
Wistaria San took care of them and kept the 
little house spotless. 

She arranged the big obis for the little ones 
and kept their kimonos clean and neat. She 
cooked their rice for them and placed the mats 
on which they slept at night. She was happy 
in doing this for she loved them. 

But one night the earthquake came. The 
ground opened and swallowed up the little 








This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a sight reading lesson. 
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“Teaching Six- Year-Old Children to Write 


OW shallI ever teach those six-year- 
old children to write?’’ the eager 


_teacher asks herself. 


It is not so hard. Let us teach them to 
draw first. For the first lesson have the 
children stand and make a ball in the air. 
Sing a song—one with a swing to it—and let 
children make the ball in time to your sing- 
ing. Be sure every child is using his right 
hand. Give five or six lessons on this order, 
then tell the children the wind is blowing the 
waves on the ocean. Sing ‘‘Ooo-00-00,’’ imi- 
tating the wind to some catchy air, while 
children make the waves with the up and 
down stroke. 

These lessons will take up a week at least. 
On the next week the children can be sent to 
the blackboard. Give each child a piece of 
chalk. Tell the children that the chalk is ‘‘a 
little white baby,’’ and caution them about 
‘squeezing baby too hard.’’ Then the teacher 
talks about ‘‘the ball,’’ and tells the children 
that this ‘‘little baby can make the ball.’’ 
She shows them how. She counts for the chil- 
dren while they make the oval. 

Vary these lessons by having ‘‘the wind 
blow and turn a wheel.’’ ‘‘Roll a hoop.’’ 
“Blow bubbles;’’ let children all blow as they 
make the bubbles (circles) on the board. In 
your recreation periods use plenty of these 
motions; it will pay. 

At the beginning of the third week, the 
teacher says, ‘‘Oh, children, let’s play we’re 
all going to sleep.’’ The little heads go down 
on the desk while the teacher sings a soft 
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lullaby as she noiselessly puts a big, soft, 
lead-pencil and a piece of rough paper on each 
desk. The teacher talks about the pencil, 
calling it a ‘‘big baby,’’ and cautions again 
about squeezing. Then she says, ‘‘Children, 
I wonder if our ‘big black baby can make 
the ball like the little white one.’’”’ ‘‘All 
ready?”’ “I'll count ten.’’ ‘‘Good! Let’s 
make another.’’ ‘‘Another!’’ 

The next day: ‘‘Children, let’s all make a 
big orange in the air.’’ ‘‘Now on paper! 
Ready! One, two, three, four, five! Good. 
Now, make a smaller one on top and a smaller 
one on that.’’ (See 1.) 

On the next day tell the story about the Old 
Woman’s Garden. 

‘*Children, once there was an old woman who 
had a garden—a great big garden full of corn 
and beans and sunflowers and pumpkins, and 
the garden looked like this. (1 in Figure 2.) 

‘‘The old woman lived so far away that she 
decided to build her house close to the garden, 
like this. (2.) By and by Jack Frost came 
and bit all the pumpkins and corn and every- 
thing in the garden. He even bit the old 
woman’s nose. So she went out into the yard 
and picked up some wood to build a fire, but 
she found she had no chimneys, so she built 
two chimneys, one for the sitting-room and 
one for the kitchen, like this. (3.) The old 
woman used to get very tired carrying water 
from the spring. She had to go away around 
down this way to the spring (go around 1), 
and the spring looked like this. (4.) 

(Each time say ‘‘like this’? as you make 
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Writing iain: for Small Pupils 


the oval and see that the children follow you, 
making it with you. ) 

“‘And we have made a cat.’’ (1, 2, 3, 4 in 
Figure 2. ) 

On the next day make a chain of ten 
links—always designate the exact number. 
(3.) 

The next lesson may be a bird’s nest with 
six eggs in it. (4.) Be sure there are six 
and only six. 

Always watch the position of the body and 
arms; they must be free, and the right arm 
especially must not be cramped. 

By bright cheerful conversation, keep the 
little minds interested. Have the actual drill 
not over five minutes. Make a different ob- 
ject inevery lesson. By use of the oval make 
leaves (5), a fan (6), grapes (7), a dipper (8), 
bucket (9), a wagon (10), cherries (11), a 
pumpkin (12), and a daisy (13). 

Next take up the slant line. The wigwam, 
following a talk or lesson on the Indians, is 
good here. (14.) Other illustrations of the 
slant line are the waves (15), a saw (16), tele- 
graph poles (17), a gate (18), a chair (19), a 
table (20), a bed (21), a rake (22), a whole 
fence row (23); and a chicken-coop can fol- 
low (24). When the chicken-coop is made 
sing some little song about feeding the chicks, 
for little songs and stories help the writing 
lesson. 

Make the Christmas tree and the oak tree 
in winter. (25, 26.) 

Now you have used four or five weeks. No, 
no, indeed, they have not been wasted! 

The reading lesson is about Ned. Have 
children sound ‘‘Ned’’—‘‘N-e-d.”? ‘‘I be- 
lieve, children, that our pencils can say vn. 
Watch my chalk make 7; see where I begin. 
Who would like to be a train and go around 
the track?’’ 

Have the children —— trace the let- 
ter you have made on the blackboard. Be 
sure that the child begins in the right place. 
Now have the children make 7 inthe air. Next 
all write the letter on the board or on tablets. 
Tell the children 1 is two round hills, and a 
kitten can sit on each. (27.) 

On the next day take 7 and call it ‘‘a sharp 
hill with a cloud over it;’’ teach 7 in the same 
way that you did n. 

_ When teaching a tell the story of the wee 
bear that got lost and wandered away from 
home; he went around in a circle, and came 
back home only to run away and get lost 
again, but his mother found him and took 
him home. Make a as you talk. 

A good follower is c, with 1 coming next; 
then o reaching out its hand to g, ‘‘the little 
fat baby in a long dress;’’ then the chair /; 
and 6, ‘‘a tall tree beside a bridge;’’ and f, 
‘‘a tall boy wearing a hat.’’ 

Save m for at least two weeks after n, be- 
cause m and n are always confusing to small 
children. Say that m has ‘‘three round hills.’’ 

Give d and/f in one day; in the beginning 
choose letters that are unlike. Call e, “/’s 
little brother,’’ and k, ‘ ‘the old crooked man;’’ 
r is ‘‘aswinging bridge,’’ and s is an ‘‘old 
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Specimen Writing Lesson of a Six-Year-Old Pupil in School Five Months 


snake.’’ Now take w and; y and z; u, 4q, 
v and 7. Always call the letters by their 
sounds. 


By this time we have used two months or 
more. For the third month we can take pho- 
netic families such as ell, all, at, in, am, ete., 
for the first two weeks. 

Remember that the children love stories. 
Tell them the story of ‘‘Raggylug.’’ To teach 
at tell a story about like this: 

“‘Once Raggylug was left at home a long, 
long time, and he got so tired blinking at the 
sun and wiggling his long ears that he ran 
away. This naughty little rabbit hopped and 
hopped and hopped till he went around almost 
in a circle and found himself at home again. 
So he said, ‘‘Pooh! I’m not afraid! The old 
black snake’s dead. I’ll just run away some 
more.’’ So he ran and ran till he came toa 
tree. Then he climbed right up that big tall 
tree, right to the tipsy top. (Did you ever 
hear of a rabbit climbing a tree?) Well, 
when he got to the top he sat there and 
blinked and winked and wiggled his ears, till 
finally he became hungry. Then Raggylug 
decided to go home but the ground seemed so 
far away that he became frightened. There 
he had to stay up in the top of that tall tree 


till his mamma heard him erying and brought 
a long plank and nailed it up in the tree so 
that Raggylug could hold on and climb down. 
Then his mother took him home and put him 
to bed without any supper.’’ (28.) 

During the next two weeks give phonic 
words that occur in the reading lessons, such 
as bat, ham, man, ete. 

For the fourth month write new words from 
memory from reading lessons after these 
words have been taught as sight words. 
Here the children may be taught to write 
their names, also the names of their family 
and playmates. 

In the fifth month one week may be used 
in writing the figures from 1 to 10. 

In the second week of the fifth month begin 
to write short sentences. Teach word spac- 
ing, also a few capital letters. 

Teach longer sentences, spacing between 
lines, and the most common ¢apitals in the 
sixth month. 

In the seventh month, give the difficult 
capitals and words and short sentences from 
dictation. The children may copy the work 
as busy work. 

In the eighth and ninth months continue 
with the same work but advance day by day. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 


Never give too much at one time. Little 


folks are easily confused and fatigued. 


Have large pencils with soft lead and no 
eraser. 

Have short, snappy lessons. 

Never let the children crowd work on paper. 
Have a designated number of strokes, or let- 
ters, or words, on a line or a sheet. Insist 
that the children write large. 

Show the children that b, d, h, k, 1, t take 
two spaces and are twice as high as a, ¢, 
e, 1, Mm, N, 0, 7, 8, V, U, W, x, Z; While f, g, j, 
p, g, 2 are are twice as long. For the first 
four or five months till children have learned 
proportion, take two spaces for all the letters 
that go above the line, one space for 9, s, ete., 
and two for all the letters that go below the 
line, making three spaces for words like tao. 

Always have a short review of the preced- 
ing lesson. Ask-some child to write the 
word, or letter, or letters, on the blackboard 
from memory. Blackboard work is especially 
good in beginning free arm movement. 

Above all, teachers, make your copies large 
and clear and form your letters correctly. 


Two-Hand Chalk Talks 


BY D. R. A UGSBURG, Director of Drawing, State Normal School, San Francisco 


WO-HAND drawing, 

as a means of rapid 
expression, should be 
better known among 
teachers. The general 
belief is that it is dif- 
ficult, that itis not prac- 
tical, that it requires 
special talent and that it 
is not worth while. The 
reverse of this is true. 
Two-hand drawing is 
not difficult, it is easy to acquire, it is prac- 
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ARTICLE FOUR 


tical and useful, it does not require special 
talent, and it can be acquired by all who care 
to learn it. More, it is worth while and will 
pay any teacher to learn it if for no other 
purpose than to reproduce rapidly on the 
blackboard symmetrically shaped objects of 
all kinds, such as are represented here. 

In these drawings, the left hand draws the 
left side and the right hand the right side, 
marked L (left) and R (right) in Figures II 
and III. An x indicates the starting place 
for each hand and dots the ending place. Use 
strong, firm lines, as shown in Figure I. 





Two-hand drawing is very rapid work. The 
drawings in Figure VII could be drawn in 
one minute by one who has learned how. The 
drawings are learned in the same manner 2s 
the single hand chalk talks, that is,. by 
repetition. 

A Two-Hand Chalk Talk. (Figure II.) The 
pupil passes to the blackboard and draws A. 
He begins at the two crosses and ends at the 
dots. To A he adds the head and shoulders, 
as in B, and to B he adds the eyes, mouth and 
ears, as in C. In the same manner draw D, 
E and F. These may serve as a chalk talk 
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for two pupils work- 
ing together or for 
two separate talks. 
Round Chalk Talks. 
(Figure III.) Here 
_ are three chalk talks 
which may be given 
by three pupilsdraw- 
ing together, or by 
one drawing alone. 
If given by one pu- 
pil, first draw three 
circles, side by side. 
Turn the first circle 
into an owl, the sec- 
ond into a cat facing 
frontward, and the third into a cat facing 
backward. Only three drawings are required 
foreach object. Make the circles about nine 
inches in diameter. 
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Figure I 





Figure II 


Straight Line Chalk Talks, (Figure IV.) 
These chalk talks are suited to three pupils. 
Draw the head, then the body and feet, and 
lastly, the ears and face. Each figure is 
made up almost entirely of rectangles. Draw 
the figures about twelve inches high. 
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Figure III 





Conventional Forms. (Figure VIII.) Con- 
ventional forms can be learned with the aid 
of the chalk talk more rapidly than by any 
other way. Here are three talks. The first 
is one about crosses. The second, D, E, F 
and G, represent four typical forms widely 





Figure IV 


used. The third, H, I and J, are three more 
forms in common use. These may be used as 
three chalk talks, or they may be divided 
among ten pupils, each taking one. Other 
conventional forms that may be learned in the 
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Figure V 


same manner are the oval, pear, balloon, 
crescent, bean, fan, lens, kite, keystone, tre- 
foil and quatrefoil. 

The Standard Units. (Figure V.) These 
units are wonderful, not only for the use that 
may be made of them, but more especially for 
the training in skill, grace and pleasure that 
their use gives to the pupil. When learned 
they become the basis for all sorts of decora- 
tive work and for a very wide range of two- 
hand drawing of a very useful character. The 
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Figure VI 


Blade 


Trumpet leop Shoulder 


uses to which these units may be put are 
practically endless. It is worth while to 
learn the standard units. 

In Figures VI and VII are shown a few of 
the combinations that may be used for two- 


hand drawing. First, it is necessary to learn 
the standard units and then they can be used 
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Figure VII 


in such combinations as here shown. In A, 
Figure VI, the blade is used. In the same 
manner the trumpet, whorl, loop and shoulder 
may be used. In B the trumpet is used, and 
in the same manner the blade, whorl, loop 
and shoulder may be substituted, and so con- 
tinue in all the drawings shown in Figure 
VI. Wherever one standard unit is used, all 
the other standard units may be used in the 
same manner. | 

In Figure VII the blade is used in A, the 
trumpet in B, the whorl in C, the loop in D 
and the shoulder in E, but in each of these 
all the standard units may, in turn, be 
substituted. 

Chalk talks may be made from these units. 
One pupil may go to the blackboard and make 
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Figure Viil 


five drawings of, say, C, Figure VI, but each 
one with a different standard unit. Another 
pupil may go to the blackboard and draw, 
say, A, Figure VII, five times, each with a 
different standard unit, the middle stem alone 
remaining the same in each. Or five pupils 
may go to the board and each draw A, but 
each employing a different standard unit. 
Five pupils may draw one in any of the 
three horizontal rows in Figure VI and the 
resulting chalk talks will be very interesting. 
The rhythm of the two little figures in Fig- 
ure IX makes them interesting for chalk talks. 





Figure IX 


A eTHOUuGe new methods take time to acquire, it must be remembered that variety is a very important factor in the teaching of elementary 
drawing. This is proved by the eagerness with which children take to a new mode of expression and the % nereased earnestness of their 
work when perhaps they would have lost interest in drawing in a single style. It is neither necessary nor advisable to wait until anything l ike 
perfection in drawing in one medium is reached before proceeding to a second. The main principles of drawing are common to all forms of ex- 


pression, and practice in one method must promote proficiency in another. 
The training, however, must be continual, and much of it unconscious on.the part of the pupil, 


sible by beauty of form and color. 


The choice of objects for drawing should be influenced as far as pos- 


Thus, an 


attempt should be made to rise above mere orderliness of the class-room by the introduction of flowers and plants, pictures and photographs, 
The commonest objects are often the most beautiful.—Polak and Quilter. 


These need not be many or expensive. 
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An Adventure in Self-Government 


Pa on UST when the crafty wolf had 
Gr i wae S\ | negotiated admission to the 
wo SW home that promised a divinely 
ve S| hearty dinner, and seven 
yy | panic-stricken little goslings 
— were casting about wildly for 
as many eel places, a matter of urgency 
called me from my first grade reading class to 
the main building, for we were just an over- 
flow room, left out in anondescript little coop 
in a far corner of the schoolyard. 

‘‘T find that I shall have to leave you for a 
few minutes,’’ I remarked to the children. 
‘‘Can you manage by yourselves?”’ 

I was overwhelmed with confident assur- 
ances from all parts of the room. 

Far be it from me ever to appoint a monitor 

to do tattling duty upon my return, though 
usually I did assign some specific task to be 
accomplished during my absence. This morn- 
ing, however, a spirit of adventure prompted 
me simply to walk out, leaving the reading 
class in full session, and the division at their 
seats illustrating with cuttings Stevenson’s 
**A Good Play.”’ 

Perhaps ten minutes later I returned, curi- 
ous as to what might be taking place out in our 
suburbs. At least no awful sounds of riot or 
of untimely frivolity reached me through the 
open door, which was in the rear of the room. 

A moment I paused in the doorway, un- 
noticed, and just looked. I could not hear 
the clock tick, nor were the children sitting 
like tin soldiers. Instead, there was the com- 
fortable, soothing noise of a community in- 
terestedly at work. My absence was a casual, 
inconsequent thing; and as for their virtuous 
conduct, it had never once entered their 
precious young heads that they were being 
good, bless them! Upon the desks before me 
paper ships, laden with apples and saws and 
nails and cake, warily were embarking upon 
paper stairs; up in the little chairs in the 
front of the room the reading class was fast 
in the grip of the story, oblivious of all else. 
By some diplomatic maneuver, Elizabeth had 
been appointed to my chair and was meeting 
her responsibilities complacently. I beheld 
myself unconsciously plagiarized. 

‘‘T know where they found the wolf, Eliz- 
abeth,’’ Willis was pleading eagerly. ‘‘Let 
me read, please. I’m all ready.’’ 













BY MAE FOSTER JAY 


‘‘Why don’t you help John, then, Willis?’’ 
came the question from the chair. 

I slipped into the nearest seat, unobserved, 
except by Clarice across the aisle, who reached 
over and patted me, and smiled a knowing 
smile. 

Willis turned to John, glanced at the word 
with which he was wrestling, then placed a 
chubby finger over a part of it. 

‘‘What does the front part say, John?’’ bi 
demanded. 

‘* Riv,’’ was the response. 

Then Willis covered the first of the word. 

**And what does the end of it say?”’ 

“‘Er,”’ replied John, frowning at the ex- 
posed part. 

‘Well, put them together now,’’ 
command of his tutor. 

““River,’’ beamed John happily, after a 
moment’s study. ‘‘And now I’m ready too, 
Elizabeth. ’’ 

Thus they were working their way through 
the story. There was much helping of one 
another, or, rather, of helping some one else 
to help himself, as was our custom, but never 
once was a word told outright. 

Frequently one or two or three left their 
chairs to stand before the blackboard upon 
which all the sounds they knew were kept in 
permanent order. There they would hunt 
until they found a forgotten sound in its 
familiar place, remembered it through its 
position or through association with some 
other known sound in the same list, and fitted 
it into the unknown word. 

*‘Shoot!’’ exclaimed Dick, impatient for the 
content of the sentence on which he was 
laboring. “If it wasn’t for the words I could 
read it all right.”’ 

More than once some one bounded way out 
of his chair in his delight. over some choice 
tidbit. And when the scissors were men- 
tioned Marian skipped over and whispered 
something in Elizabeth’s ear, and the two of 
them chuckled. Evidently they foresaw the 
gruesome operation that was to follow. 

Howard’s necktie came untied and dangled 
exasperatingly upon the pages of his book. 
He looked supplicatingly at Alice, who 
promptly knelt before him, and with elaborate 
mouth and finger gymnastics finally evolved 
a triumphant double bow. Jessie reached 


was the 





over and speculatively fingered the gay fabric. 
“*Silk!’? was the awed word her lips formed 
to Alice. 

Ruth shivered, and William solicitously 
closed the window behind her. 

When the scissors went ‘‘snip snap’’ in the 
wicked hide of the sleeping wolf, a blissful 
shudder passed over the class; they read 
hurriedly on, and heaved great sighs of relief 
when the seven little goslings emerged, in- 
tact; they sewed their patient up—his cav- 
ernous insides full of heavy stones—with 
fiendish glee; and when the ubiquitous villian 
justly sank to the bottom of the stream, not 
one child but the whole class cried in unison 
the final sentence, ‘‘The old wolf is dead!’’ 

“*Let’s play it!’’ cried Willis then. 

They were all on their feet in an instant, 
casting the parts and staging the perform- 
ance. Reading time was passed, twice over, 
but I had not the heart in me to interrupt. 

‘*Alice would make the best mother,’’ some 
one instinctively remarked. 

“*T’ll be the wolf,’’ cried Tom. 

“‘Oh, Tom, shame on you!”’ rebuked Helen. 
‘*That’s selfish. You should ask some one 
else to be the wolf.”’ 

Tom hung his head and stood corrected. 

‘‘Willis should be the wolf, for he read that 
part just bully,’’ suggested Fred. 

‘And Fred ought to be the baker, ’cause 
his father’s one, and Fred knows how,”’ was 


the next decision. 
‘Why, there’s Miss Foster!’’ laughed Wil- 


lis, suddenly spying me. 

“Indeed it is not!’’ I excldimed in mock 
surprise. ‘‘This is Mrs. Gray, spending an 
afternoon at the theater. And she does wish 
that play would begin.”’ 

At this the curtain was up and the play was 
on. There was no lack of ‘‘punch,’’ no drag- 
ging action, no forgetting of cues, no count: 
erfeit emotion, no self-consciousness, as child 
realistically became wolf or gosling, and 
the old storybook tragedy was for the moment 
the living present. 

And when the play was all played, and the 
actors dropped breathless into their seats, not 
yet quite turned back into boy and girl again, 
their captivated audience overwhelmed them 
with sincere and deserved applause. None 
was more heartfelt than mine. 
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BY GERTRUDE ZERR 










EDITOR’S NOTE: We heartily commend to our readers Miss Zerr’s inspiring account of the 
work she accomplished in the community in which she taught. We wish to call especial atten- 
tion to a summary of the most important points of value that this kind of handwork, holds for 
school children everywhere. (1) It calls for materials which can be secured without expense. 
(2) His unsurpassed in its power to unify the interest of mothers and teachers in working with 
the child and in helping to add beauty and comfort to the home by the use of school work. (3) 
It not only unifies the interest of mothers and teachers, it unifies also the interest of boys and 


girls. Boys who know of the work done by Boy Scouts and crippled soldiers can be made to see 
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Rag Rug Making for School Children 


A Home and School Manual Training Problem 





that it is not unmanly to educate their fingers to do work of this kind. 
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Gertrude Zerr 


'T WAS such a barren and com- 
\ fortless placee—Mountain 
View—where home-life was 
so ugly, even with the beauty 
of nature around us—the hid- 
eous bareness of the dear little 
log cabins, that can be such heavens of beauty 
if you know how to make them so—that my 
heart ached for the patient mountain children 
who worshiped beauty when it was pointed 
out to them, and found so little of it in the 
surroundings that should have been most 
beautiful. They adored painting when I pre- 
sented it to them, and loved nature study. 
But I wanted them to know that beauty was 
within their reach at all times; that it is 
often a mere matter of transformation. 

We had no money for materials for indus- 
trial work, and what little I had raised by 
school entertainments had gone to beautify 
the log schoolhouse. That’s how I happened 
to think of the most obvious form of indus- 
trial work possible for country schools. I 
had followed the waste places of my loved 
country all through my teaching life, north, 
east, south and west, and had grown to love 
the homely comfort of little stone houses and 
little log cabins. I had learned all the leis- 
urely country arts—how to crochet bed- 
spreads, how to make quilts, how to knit 
mittens, and, above all, how to manufacture 
rugs. And it had never occurred to me till 
now that in rugs lay the answer to all the 
vexed problems of country school construc- 
tion work. Rags are the one commodity of 
which there is never a dearth—at least there 
never had been till I swept like a devastating 








army over the rag-bags of a helpless commu- 
nity. The passion for making rugs, once 
aroused, can never be stilled again, and the 
work goes on and on. The finished product 
is beautiful, useful and never superfluous; 
and the consciousness of having used some- 
thing that would otherwise have been lost is 
so laudable that I have come to wonder why 
the making of rag-rugs isn’t as compulsory 
as reading and writing. 

There are grades of difficulty that make it 
possible for every child in school to finish a 
rug. And thedifferent varieties are adapted 
to every form of material conceivable except 
shoe-leather and gum boots. Never scorn 
any kind of rags; and when you tell the chil- 
dren to bring them, be very careful to spec- 
ify all the kinds you can think of. Oncea 
woman burned up a red tablecloth because 
she supposed it wasn’t good enough for her 
little girl’s rug. And stockings go into the 
fire by basketfuls—enough to drive you to 
tears, because they are so soft and pleasant 
to use. And you can never get enough red 
rags! Anything is good; old tablecloths, 
sheets, blankets, underwear, stockings, men’s 
suits, overalls, petticoats—take anything, 
even if you haven’t immediate use for it. 


FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 


The simplest rugs for this grade are the 
braided ones. The rags require no sewing, 
and while they take fairly long to make, the 
little girl does not get discouraged, because 
she can see much progress every day. She 
can stop and call her rug finished whenever 
she wants to, but she takes pride in making 
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it as large as possible, and usually has a very 
creditable piece of work by the time she 
calls it done. 

Sew three rags together at the ends and 
start braiding them carefully and smoothly, 
Another little girl can hold the ends for the 
braider, or she can put them on the window- 
sill, and shut the window on them. Be sure 
to have the rags of uneven lengths, so that 
the connections will not come in the same 
place. When the little girl comes to the end 
of a strip, she joins another by spreading 
both ends out flat and rolling them together 
into a compact string. They hold as securely 
as though they were sewed and really look 
better. 

The sewing together of the braid would 
better be done by an older girl, preferably 
the little one’s older sister. Grown women 
help each other in making rugs, so it does 
not detract from the dignity and independ- 
ence of the occupation to have a bigger girl 
give help. Some little girls may be skillful 
enough to do the sewing, but they should 
never be allowed to become discouraged by 
attempting what is too hard for them. The 
rug must be sewed very flat. Oblong shapes 
are better for beginners than round, because 
at the best they have a tendency to hump up, 
and round ones are worse offenders than ob- 
long. I always have the sewing together 
kept at a pretty even pace with the braiding, 
because it encourages the little girl to see 
how much headway she is making. 

The beauty of all rag rugs depends largely 
upon the selection of colors, and even little 
girls should be introduced to the possibilities 
of thedye-pot. Mostofthe rags one gets are 
faded and nearly colorless, so one has great 
opportunities in color scheming. The pret- 
tiest braided rug is a two-colorone. A pink 
and white, or a blue and white rug, if neatly 
done, is an addition to any bedroom, and a 
yellow and brown one for a room in the same 
tones is heavenly. Delicately shaded ones 
must be kept in a bag, even while the work 
is in progress, as they can get most unbeliev- 





Knitted Rag Rug 
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ably dirty. A hit-and-miss rug for general 
wear is good enough, however, if you are 
using up odds and ends of rags. Putin plenty 
of reds and greens to please the eye of the 
maker, and you can use any kind of rags. 


THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES 


Onee in a saddler’s window I saw what 
looked as though it might be developed into 
arug. I have no idea what it was intended 
for, it being a simple square of plaited strips 
of felt, very much like the paper mats that 
children weave. I was interested at once be- 
cause I was ready to throw away a heavy 
coat of a beautiful brown color that had ab- 
solutely refused to be turned into any kind of 
arug. I had also a pair of men’s shirts 
which had been presented to me as the result 
of a bet as to their being something I could 
not make a rug of. They were almost too 
heavy to bend. Up to this time I had been 





Braided Rag Rug 


in despair. Now, full of an almost holy en- 
thusiasm, I dyed the shirts orange, cut them 
into twenty-four inch-strips, cut the brown 
coat into an indefinite number of strips and 
gave to the third and fourth ‘‘grades,’’ who 
happened to be sisters, and who made a won- 
derful rug of them. We tacked the length 
strips to the frame of an old window-screen, 
which held them tightly and made the weav- 
ing a very simple matter. The orange strips 
made a bright border, arranged in three rows 
on each end; first eight strips of brown from 
the edge; then three of orange; six brown; 
six orange; six brown; three orange. The 
strips on the end were tacked lightly to- 
gether with strong thread, to prevent any 
possibility of raveling when the rug was re- 
moved from the frame. The places of over- 
lapping were reinforced by tacking with car- 
pet warp. The threads were cut close to the 
knot, so as not to be prominent. If a rug 
larger than the frame is gesired, the strips 
should be cut as long as the rug is designed 
to be, and the finished portions rolled up on 
the frame as completed. After the weaving 
is done, and the entire rug removed, take it 
to the sewing machine, and with a coarse 
needle and thread, run a line of stitching 
around the edges. The loose ends of the 
strips may be trimmed into points or scallops. 


FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 


Knitted rugs are simple enough for even 
the first and second grades, but the rags must 
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be sewed carefully, and since no little girl 
likes to sew rags well enough to do it for 
anybody but herself, I usually offer this type 
to the fifth and sixth grades. They must be 
made of cotton rags, torn in half-inch strips 
or three-quarter-inch strips. Use good-sized 
wooden knitting needles, which can be pro- 
cured from the mail-order houses, if not from 
the dry-goods stores, and put on twenty-four 
stitches. Knit plain till you have a square 
block, then take it off and lay it aside. 
Twelve blocks make a good rug. Sew the 
blocks together, length to width; this gives 
a better appearance than arranging them 
width to width, and prevents the rug from 
pulling out of shape. Use some one predom- 
inating color; for example, have a touch of 
red in every block, but use dark colors for 
half the blocks and light colors for the other 
half. Make a border by knitting a single 
strip about twelve stitches wide of dark 
rags. Round off the corners by 
taking off all the stitches except 
one; turn around and knit to the 
end; go back and take off all but 
two; turn around and knit to the 
end; go back and take off all but 
three, and so on till you come to the 
end. This makes half the corner. 
To make the other half, reverse the 
process, taking on first one stitch, 
the next time two, and so on, until 
you are knitting a straight row 
again, with all the stitches on your 
needle. Don’t beafraid to ask help 
from women in your neighborhood. 


SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 


For these grades there are two 

varieties of rugs. The crocheted 

rug is a little heavy to handle but it makes 
a good solid rug. Only very light weight 
rags can be used. Silk rags are the easiest 
to crochet, but such a rug is not very ser. 
viceable, and it takes a great deal of mater- 
ial. Next to silk, cotton in half-inch strips 
works most easily. Cotton stockings are 
good to use. A black rug witha bright yel- 


low border is very attractive. Use a single 
chain stitch and shape the rug square or 
oblong, as a round one is difficult to handle. 
A large-sized wooden needle is necessary. 
While the rug is better-looking if done in one 
piece, it may be made in blocks and sewed 
together afterwards. 

The prize of all rugs is the hooked or 
tufted one. This is hard to make, but gives 
large scope for creative artistic ability. Take 
a clean gunny sack, open it and lay out a de- 
sign with brush and ink. Any stencils can 
be used for patterns, but it is more interest- 
ing, of course, to make your own. One that 
took a prize at the State Fair had a four-inch 
border of dark blue. Then came a six-inch 
outside border of gray with a simple design 
of conventional roses done in bright red 
with green leaves. Next came a three-inch 
line of mixed colors, red, blue and brown 
predominating, outlined on both sides with 
blue. Then came the body of the rug—a 
gray background with the name of the 
school done in dark red letters. 

The pattern being stenciled, the gunny 
sack is stretched taut on the frame (we used 
the same old window-screen) and with a 
large steel crochet hook the rags are drawn 
up through the sacking, care being taken not 
to break the threads, and to get the tufts 
close enough together to hide all trace of 
the foundation. The rags are of soft wool or 
wool-and-cotton, such as men’s suits, under- 
wear and flannel shirts and women’s heavy 
clothes. Short pieces can be used but long 
ones that can be carried in uninterrupted 
straight lines are better. They are torn in 
three-quarter-inch strips and should be of 
fairly uniform thickness. The wrong side of 
the rug should be quite smooth, and to this 
end the teacher should examine the work 
frequently, directing the little girl not to 
leave any protruding tufts on that side. The 
work is begun on the details of the pattern, 
the background filled in last.* After this is 
all done, the rug is taken off the frame and 
finished by overcasting the edges with strips 
of the same material as the outside border. 
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Mother Goose Story Lessons 


BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH, Author of ‘‘The Pixie in the House,’’ ‘‘Sixty Musical Games, ”? *The Tale of Bunny Cotton-Tail,’’ 


How to Use the Lessons 


1. Paste the lessons on cards and distrib- 
ute them among pupils for sight reading 
exercises. 

2. Give the cards to pupils for seat work 
lessons. Tell them to copy the sentences and 
illustrate them. 

3. The teacher may write the stories on the 
blackboard for pupils to use as sight reading 
lessons or as models from which to copy. 


4. The teacher may dictate the stories for 
the children to write. 


TOM TINKER AND HIS DOG 


Bow, wow, wow, whose dog art thou? 
Little Tom Tinker’ sdog, bow, wow, wow. 
Model Tom’s dog. 


MORE ABOUT THE DOG 


Tom Tinker had an Eskimo dog. 
It was a white dog with pointed ears. 
He called his Eskimo dog ‘‘Bingo.” 
Bingo lived in a fine dog-house. 

Cut and paste the dog and dog-house. Tell 
how many t’s there are in the following words: 


“Ten tinkers tinkling upon ten tin tinder- 
boxes with tenpenny tacks.’’ 


THE RUNAWAY DOG 


Leg over leg, 
As the dog went to Dover, 
When he came to the stile, 
Jump he went over. 


Draw and color the dog jumping over the 
stile. Dot the green meadow with daisies. 
Make the sky blue. 


POOR DOG BRIGHT 


Poor Dog Bright 

Ran off with all his might, 
Because the cat was after him— 
Poor Dog Bright! 


Poor Cat Fright 

Ran off with all her might, 
Because the dog was after her— 
Poor Cat Fright! 


Illustrate the two verses with paper cut- 
tings. Write ashort story about a cat or dog 
you know. Tell their names, where they 
lived and what they did. 


**Four Little Cotton-Tails,’’ etc. 


APRIL WEATHER 


One misty, moisty morning, 
When cloudy was the weather 

I chanced to meet an old man 
Clothed all in leather. 

He began to compliment, 
And I began to grin, 

‘‘How do you do, and how do you do, 
And how do you do again?” 


Model the old man dressed for rain. 


APRIL JOYS 


In April’s sweet month, 
When the leaves ’gin to spring, 
Little lambs skip like fairies, 
And birds build and sing. 


Cut and paste lambs in the green meadow. 
Cut and paste birds in a tree; aiso their nest. 


Make an oriole and a hang-nest. 


Write a list of all the birds you have seen. 


FLOWERS IN APRIL 


The rose is red, the violet blue, 

The gillyflower sweet—and so are you. 
These are the words you bade me say 
For a pair of new gloves on Easter Day. 


Make a list of flowers beginning with a; 


with b, etc. Draw an Easter lily in a pot. 
Draw and color a border of Easter eggs. 


GARDEN DAYS 


Ply the spade and ply the hoe, 
Plant the seed and it will grow. 


- Model garden tools, as spade, rake, hoe, etc. 
Model a wheelbarrow and watering-pot. 


A RAINY DAY 


Rain, rain, go away, 
Come again another day, 
Little Susy wants to play; 
As the days grow longer, 
The storms grow stronger. 


Draw an April calendar upon a drawing of 
an open umbrella turned toward you. Above 
the calendar draw six little sparrows sitting 
on a rail in the rain. 

Draw an umbrella on a booklet cover, and 
write inside, 


A sunshiny shower 
Won’t last half an hour. 


What good does the rain do? 


Tom Tinker’s Dog 


E. A. P. 
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A PLEASANT DAY 


Come, my children, come away, 
For the sun shines bright to-day; 
Little children, come with me, 
Birds and brooks and posies see; 
Get your hats and come away, 
For it is a pleasant day. 

Model a picnic basket. Write the name of 
everything in it. Draw a woodland picture 
with birds, brook and flowers, and children 
at play. Draw and color a rainbow with a 
pot of gold at one end. 


OUR PET ANIMALS 

The dog will come when he is called, 
The cat will walk away; 

The monkey’s cheek is very bald; 
The goat is fond of play. 

The parrot is a prate-apace, 
Yet knows not what he says; 

The noble horse will win the race, 
Or draw you in a chaise, 

Draw and color the parrot in the cage, and 


any of the animais mentioned. A ‘‘chaise” 
is an old fashioned two-wheeled carriage. 


THE PONY SPEAKS 
Up hill spare me, 
Down hill ’ware me, 
On level ground spare me not, 
And in the stable forget me not. 
Model the pony in the stable. Draw the 
pony going up and down hill. He must be 
held tightly going down hill, but loosely going 
up hill. 
Find and copy ‘‘John Cook’s Gray Mare.” 
Model the bridle and saddle. 


FOR WANT OF A NAIL 

For want of a nail, the shoe was lost, 

For want of the shoe, the horse was lost, 

For want of the horse, the rider was 
lost, 

For want of the rider, the battle was 
lost, 

For want of the battle, the kingdom 
was lost, 

And an the want of a horseshoe 
nail! 


Make a list of.everything that was lost. 
Model a horseshoe and horse. Draw a black- 
smith’s shop and forge. 


THE HUNTER 
A man went a-hunting at Reigate, 
And wished to leap over a high gate; 
Says the owner, ‘‘Go round, 
With your gun and your hound, 
For you never shall leap over my gate.” 


Cut and paste the hunter, hound, owner 
and high gate. 
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Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be gi 

and a black spot on his back and at the base of his tail. The little girl may wear a soft pink dress with soc 

Her sash and hat-band may be soft green, and her shoes white. Paint her hair and the centers of the daisies and roses a soft yellow. 
: after painting. The May issue will contain an outline of Higgledy, Piggledy, My Black Hen. 


ven to pupils to trace, color, cut and mount. Let Tom Tinker’s dog be white with black ears 
ks to match and pink roses on her white hat. 


Outline heavily 











Bow, wow, wow! 
Whose dog art thou? D 
Little Tom Tinker’s dog, 


Bow, wow, wow! 


N 
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d to any address, postpaid, at 20 cents a dozen. No orders for less than one dozen, 
le up of an assortment of Mother Goose Outlines and the double page posters, as 
es quoted for each. Both of these features appearinour pages every month. 


Duplicates of this page maile 
but if desired orders may be mad 
shown on pages 34 and 35, at the pric 





Bess Wrocel leavelap J. 
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Individual Instruction versus the Lockstep System 


BY FREDERIC BURK, President of San Francisco State Normal School 


Introducing Individual Teaching into 
Rural and City Schools 


NO INTRODUCE an individual 
‘system of education into our 
public schools, we must start 
with the realization that, just 
as the class system has built 
special and complex ma- 
chinery, SO now in introducing a principle 
diametrically opposed, we must expect to 
invent and construct new and entirely differ- 
ent machinery. The course of study must 
be remodeled so that the basis of promotion 
shall be standards of abilities or of knowledge 
and promotion by time-service shall be re- 
moved. Most important of all, the spirit of 
school management must be so radically 
changed that the pupil’s initiative shall take 
the foreground, in place of the blind obedi- 
ence and passivity of the class system, and 
substantial premiums shall be placed upon 
self-reliance, personal processes of thinking, 
personal ambition and development of native 
gifts. Mental concentration will follow as 
a consequence. 





THE LAST OF FOUR ARTICLES 


The Rural School. The individual plan 
can be introduced into most rural schools 
with ease. Rural schools usually have an 
attendance of less than twenty-five pupils 
distributed over all grades, and the large 
majority of them study alone while the 
teacher is conducting class recitations. Pu- 
pils are not promoted out of the room except 
to graduate. Originally the rural schools 
were conducted upon an individual plan, but 
with the crudest conditions of teachers, texts 
and management. Yet the bone and sinew 
of America’s progress have come out of them. 
The grouping of pupils into lockstep accord- 
ing to grades, following the course of study 
at a fixed rate throughout the year, is a 
wholly unnecessary aping of the evils of the 
city school system. The class recitation also 
is superfluous folly in rural schools, for there 
are usually only two to half a dozen pupils 
in the class. By cutting out the recitation, 
in which the teacher wastes almost the en- 
tire day, she can give her time to supervis- 
ing the study of her pupils and their prog- 
ress individually, and can set apart proper 
time for special exercises in oral discussion. 





APRIL COLOk CARD 
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A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ; 
Who sweeps a.room for Thy | 


Makes that and the action 
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Give carbon or hectographed copies of this 
design to pupils to trace, cobr mount and bake home. 











The City School. The introduction of the 
individual system into cities offers greater 
difficulties, because practically all the city 
school machinery has been designed excely- 
sively to the end of enforcing the lockstep, 
I would have a large study hall as the main 
room, or possibly two such rooms, one for 
primary pupils and another for older pupils, 
To seat fifty pupils in a room is merely a 
mechanism of the class system, constructed 
upon the fallacy that the cost of schooling 
depends upon the number of pupils in charge 
of one teacher for a fixed period of time, 
Around this study hall will be small offices 
in which teachers may help or test pupils 
individually without disturbing others. There 
would be smaller rooms for oral training of 
groups of pupils when the purpose is not to 
impart knowledge or to hear recitations, but 
strictly to train pupils to talk correctly and 
fluently. Also, there would bea library, and 
workrooms for science, geography, construc- 
tion, ete. With this physical machinery, with 
a course of study standardized upon the basis 
of proficiency and not of time-service, and 
with the spirit of the school established so 
as to use the forces of human ambition, ini- 
tiative and concentration, we shall have made 
natural education possible. 

In the schooling which constitutes the core 
of life-preparation common to all—the ability 
to read, to write and speak correctly, and to 
master the current numerical processes—all 
pupils will cover the same ground, though 
each will proceed at his own rate and think 
by his own processes. But in fields of native 
ability, such as music, drawing, literary ex- 
pression, the oral arts, and also in vocational 
and avocational goals, the widest individu- 
ality would prevail. The administrative 
mechanisms for making these purposes prac- 
tical and operative would certainly be new, 
but not difficult to establish. Practically all 
teachers would be specialists. Nor will the 
backward pupil be a serious menace to the 
success of the others. Their segregation will 
not even be necessary. If, for reason of 
their expert instruction, special teachers are 
desirable for them, these pupils can be 
handled just as are special pupils in music, 
art or literary expression. They will be 
taught at theirown rate of progress, by proc- 
esses suitable to each, merely to the limits 
of their ability; and their instruction will 
not be affected by the instruction of others, 
nor will their instruction affect others. 

The Question of Cost. The question upon 
the lips of everyone who for the first time 
considers the project of introducing the in- 
dividual system is: ‘‘How can one teacher 
teach fifty pupils individually, as our class 
system does? More teachers, obviously, 


would be required ; more teachers would mean 
more salaries. 
expensive. ”’ 
There is an absurd fallacy contained in 
this question. 


The individual plan is too 


For illustration, the school- 


(Continued on page 7%) 
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A Story to Dramatize 


*‘How Brother Rabbit Fooled the Whale and the Elephant’’ 


Retold by ANNA MAE BRADY, Primary Supervisor, State Normal School, Madison, South Dakota 


Lg Tae, 


B<é, mt INE day Little Brother Rabbit 

oe Kiama] was running along the sand 
peal aXG when he saw the Whale and 
SUAS LE the Elephant talking together. 
Now he wondered very much 
what they were talking about, 
so he decided to hide in the bushes and listen 
to what they were saying. This is what he 
heard. 

‘‘You are the biggest animal on the land,”’ 
said the Whale, ‘‘and I am the biggest thing 
in the sea. Now if we join our forces we 
shall be masters of all the world, and all the 
animals will have to do our bidding.”’ 

“Good, good!”’ said the Elephant. ‘‘Let us 
rule the world.’’ 

And while they were discussing just how 
it was to be done Little Brother Rabbit 
slipped away. When he was out of their 
hearing, he laughed and he laughed. 

“T must put a stop to that,’’ he said. 

So he ran home and got a long, stout rope 
and his drum. He hid the drum in the bushes. 
Then he went down to the beach where the 
Whale lived. 

“Oh, good, strong Mr. Whale,’’ he said, 
‘“‘will you do me a favor?”’ 

‘‘What is it?’ snorted the Whale. 

“My cow is stuck in the mud about a quar- 
ter of a mile from here, and I can’t pull her 
out. But you are so large and so strong that 
I thought perhaps you would help me.”’ 

“Of course I’ll help you,’’ said the Whale, 
who was flattered to think Little Brother Rab- 
bit had come to him. 

‘‘T’ll tie one end of this rope to you and the 
other end to my cow, and when I am ready I 
will beat my drum. But you must pull hard, 
for she is stuck deep in the mud.’’ 

‘‘T could pull her out if she was in up to her 
norns,’’ boasted the Whale. 

Little Brother Rabbit tied one end of the 
rope to the Whale. Then away he ran till he 
came to the place where the Elephant was. 

“Oh, great and good Mr. Elephant,’’ he 
said, ‘‘will you do me a favor?’ 

‘‘What is it?’”’? trumpeted the elephant. 

‘“My cow is stuck in the mud about a quar- 
ter of a mile from here, and I can’t pull her 
out. But you are so large and so strong that 
I thought perhaps you would help me.’’ 

“Of course I will help you,’’ said the 
Elephant. 

‘*T’]l tie one end of this rope to you and the 
other end to my cow, and when I am ready I 
will beat my drum. But you must pull hard, 
for she is stuck deep in the mud.”’ 

“I could pull twenty cows,’’ boasted the 
Elephant. 

Then Little Brother Rabbit tied the rope 
around the Elephant’s neck. When he had 
made it fast he seampered away in the bushes. 
There he began to beat the drum. 

The Whale began to pull, and the Elephant 
began to pull, and the rope stretched until it 
seemed as if it would break. 


“This is a very heavy cow,’’ said the Ele- 


phant, ‘‘but I can pull her out.’’ And he 
braced his feet ready for another pull. 

“‘That cow must be stuck very tight,’’ said 
the Whale, ‘‘but I can pull her out.”’ 

He pulled and the Elephant pulled. Pres- 
ently the Whale found himself being pulled 
toward the shore. This was because the 
Elephant had braced himself against a tree. 

When the Whale found that he was being 
pulled toward the land, he became very angry. 
He was determined to pull the cow out of the 
mud so he dove down to the bottom of the 
sea. This jerked the Elephant off from his 
feet and he was pulled swiftly down to the 
beach and into the water. 

‘*Who is pulling me?”’ snorted the Whale. 

‘Who is pulling me?”’ roared the Elephant. 

Then they saw each other and they began 
to pull harder than ever. There is no telling 
what would have happened, but just at this 
minute the rope broke and they both fell over 
backwards. 

After this they were so angry that they 
would not speak to each other. Their plan to 
rule the world was broken up. 


This story has one drawback, in that it has 
only three characters. The other children 
usually are willing to be the audience, for 
they enjoy seeing Mr. Elephant and Mr. 
Whale pulling each other back and forth and 
Little Brother Rabbit sitting in the bushes 
laughing. 

Once when this story was presented for 
dramatization the children suggested the ad- 
dition of other parts. They said, as this scene 
was laid in the forest, no doubt that there 
were other animals about, and each one chose 
an animal to represent. This addition in- 
creased the attractiveness of the play. 

This is a good story to use when the chil- 
dren are restless and inattentive. It is so 
simple of plot and language and contains so 
few events that perhaps all that will be 
needed will be to question the class on it be- 
fore they play it. 

Some teachers who enjoy stories of this 
kind themselves are afraid to present them 
for dramatization for fear the mirth and 
laughter provoked will have a demoralizing 
effect upon their schoolroom. This ought not 














And Little Brother Rabbit sat in the bushes 
and laughed and laughed and laughed. 

—From ‘‘Stories to Tell to Children’’ by 
Sara Cone Bryant. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DRAMATIZING 


This nonsensical story is a good one to 
dramatize, for it is full of mirth from begin- 
ning toend. The very fact that the children 
are let into the secret early in the story adds 
to its attractiveness. The idea of a small 
animal like Little Brother Rabbit playing a 
trick on animals as big as the Elephant and 
the Whale appeals to them. We should give 
them stories of this kind occasionally just for 
the pleasure they provide. 


to be so. Rightly presented, dramatization 
aids discipline. But as soon as dramatization 
degenerates into noisy play it should be dis- 
continued, and the teacher should look into 
her methods, for she may be sure that the 
fault lies with her. 

Laughter is an excellent thing and it is 
time for the schools to train the sense of 
humor instead of repressing it. The dullness 
and routine of the average school allow little 
opportunity or desire for hearty laughter. If 
such a story as this provokes the child to 
mirth and laughter and causes him to see 
humor in such a situation, that should be one 
of our main reasons for giving the story. 


























POSTER SUPPLEMENT.—Because of the frequent requests from teachers for our 
different Poster and Mother Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a collection of 
these in convenient Supplement form. This Supplement contains the following double 


, 


page patterns: The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His 
Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, The Snow Man, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, 
The Swans. Also the following Mother Goose patterns: Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, 
Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffett, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, 
Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep. It also 
contains a Poster reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and 

color the patterns. Bound in heavy paper covers, postpaid, 50c. 








































































































Easter Poster 


DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed copies of these outlines may be 
given to pupils to trace, color, cut and mount. The little girl holding the 
rabbits has soft yellow hair and wears a light green dress with a white cuff 
and a white band around the bottom of the dress. The black haired child 
wears a light yellow dress. Her white hat is trimmed with a plaid ribbon of 
blue, green and scarlet. The eggs are of bright colors—orange, blue, yellow, 
red and green. The basket is white, and the bunnies are white with black 
spots, pink eyes and pink showing inside the ears. Keep all colors bright and 
outline heavily after painting. Mount on a strip of blue oatmeal paper 36 by 
14% inches. Paste over the lower part a strip of green 36 by 6 inches, with 
the upper edge torn instead of cut. Besides using the figures for posters 
they may be pasted on the blackboard for borders in repeated designs, with 
any necessary details of background added; or they may be pasted on the 
blackboard over the calendar, for the month. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, 
April, 1917. 


Duplicates of this double page poster mailed to any 

address, postpaid, at 40 cents a dozen. No order 

for less than one dozen, but if desired orders may be 

made up of an assortment of these posters and the 

Mother Goose Outlines, as shown on page 31, at the 

prices quoted for each. Both of these’features appear 
in our pages every month, 


Be55 BreceQeaveland. 
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What Organized Play Does for the Rural School ,; 


E of the chief aims of educa- 

tion is to develop mental and 
physical strength, inspire high 
morality and teach the chil- 
dren under our supervision 
how to find the highest enjoy- 
ment in every-day life. To attain these 
ideals, nothing is of greater importance than 
organized play. It develops originality, 
strengthens the imagination, promotes hon- 
esty and uses up the surplus energy which 
every normal child possesses. Play is as old 
as the world itself and is of as much impor- 
tance to the child’s happiness as is his 
physical comfort. 

Some teachers turn their classes loose at 
recess and wonder why their pupils are in- 
attentive during recitation periods, have little 
school spirit, and find their daily routine 
monotonous. If children cannot play hard, 
they cannot work hard; they lack the initia- 
tive, the alertness and the pride in achieve- 
ment necessary to good students. Obviously, 
then, play becomes the greatest possible fac- 
tor towards individual development. 

Parents, who have forgotten their own 
childhood, argue that children may as well 
use their superfluous strength in working as 
in playing. The physical effect may possibly 





BY ETHELYN E. GRATTAN 


conscious while learning new games, and are 
utterly unfamiliar with ‘‘team work’’ of any 
kind. 

Great tact, therefore, is needed in handling 
the playground successfully. Find out, first, 
what the children are interested in, and train 
yourself to find keen enjoyment in the same 
things. The active, enthusiastic teacher who 
can enter with frank whole-heartedness into 
school sports has passed the first milestone to 
success. Always learn to play the games just 
a little bit better than any of your pupils, so 
you can help them to attain proficiency. Lead, 
instead of drive; suggest rather than com- 
mand. Do not supervise a game to death, but 
let the children become their own teachers. 
They enjoy helping each other and lessons in 
courtesy are taught thereby. Pupils should 
never be permitted to spend recesses indoors, 
unless the weather is stormy. This being 
the case, let them use the class-room freely 
for recreation. Boisterous roughness, how- 
ever, should not be tolerated. Vigorous 
exercise can be attained without leaping over 
desks, throwing articles about the room or 
shouting noisily. Play, do not fool; the lat- 
ter lowers your dignity. 

Intermission never should be used for work. 
Care also must be taken not to carry play to 

extremes. Rest periods are 








Typical Rural School Where Organized Play Is Unknown 
Only five attended high school. 


Mark the many round-shouldered pupils. 


be the same, but the active 
little minds will rebel against 
the injustice of it all. I have 
no sympathy, whatsoever, for 
the ‘‘wood-pile plan.’’ Play 
develops far more than work 
unenjoyed. 

The oversight of the play- 
ground is always a grave re- 
sponsibility, but for the rural 
teacher this task is especially 
difficult. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, country children 
do not know how to play as 
do city children. The ab- 
sence of gymnasium practice, 
calisthenic drills, manual 
training classes, etc., make 
them unused to group work. 
They are awkward and self- 


of great importance and 
should be planned for when 
needed. A few minutes of 
absolute relaxation, when the 
position may be changed, 
makes self-control vastly eas- 
ier. Especially is this true 
of grammar school grades, 
where nervous tension is 
usually very high. 

Introduce games during 
school hours, if time drags or 
the pupils become restless. 
Five minutes time spent in 
this way does wonders to- 
wards relieving mental and 
physical strain. Calisthenic 














Upper Grades of a Consolidated School Where Supervised Play Is the Rule 
Note alert position and apparent interest of the pupils. Nineteen expect to enter high school. 


exercises are always good, if not allowed tp 
become monotonous. Vary by dramatizations, 
marching games, folk-dances, etc. If you qd 
not know appropriate games, make some yp, 
It is splendid practice for you and cannot fajj 
to arouse enthusiasm among the children, 

Fortunate, indeed, is the school that pos. 
sesses a large, level playground. A go 
baseball diamond, a well-marked-off tennis 
court and one or two croquet sets form an ey. 
cellent equipment, and are necessary to every 
grammar and high school. The consolidate 
rural school also should have these advan. 
tages. If the town does not care to make the 
necessary provisions, the teacher may raise 
the funds by school entertainments. With 
the co-operation of parents and pupils, much 
can be accomplished in one school year. No one 
can possibly gauge the benefit thus obtained, 

Baseball and basketball are excellent sports 
for the upper grades and enthusiasm always 
is aroused through their medium. Loyalty to 
school, to team and to competitors is greatly 
strengthened. Since keen mental and physi- 
cal work must be depended upon, as well as 
absolute self-control, I have always found the 
boys in my school who ‘‘made the team’’ were 
among the leaders of their class. 

The following games also are suggested for 
advanced grades: 


Volley ball Prisoner’s base 
Emperor ball Football tag 
Tennis Hoist the green sail 
Croquet Three deep 

Quoits Leap frog 


King’s land Bean bag games 

Duck on rock Relay races 

Intermediate and primary children, and 
frequently older pupils, are interested in: 

Blind man’s buff Poor pussy 

Jacob and Rachel Ten steps 

Drop the handkerchief Japanese tag 

Puss in the corner Going to Jerusalem 


Hide the thimble Guess who 
London bridge Beast, bird or fish 
Courtesy Go in and out the 
Hop scotch windows 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Games for Playground, Home, 
School and Gymnasium; Jessie H. 
Bancroft. Price $1.50. 

A B C of Swedish Gymnastics; 
Hartvig Nisson. Price 75c. © 

Education by Plays and Games; 
Geo. E. Johnson. Price 90c. 

Popular Folk Games and Dances; 
Mari R. Hofer. Price 75c. 

Play and Recreation for the 
Open Country; Curtis. Price $1.25. 

What to do at Recess; Geo. E. 
Johnson. Price 25c. 

Neighberhood Entertainments; 
Renee B. Stern. Price 75c. 

Book of Games; Mary White 
Talbot. Price $1.00. 

Children’s Singing Games; Mari 
R. Hofer. Price 50c. 

Indoor Games for children; Out- 
door Games for children; Gladys 
B. Crozier. Price, each, 50c. 
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Health- and Grace-Giving Exercises and Games 


BY LUCIA MAY WIANT, Supervisor of Elocution and Physical Culture in the Public Schools, Dayton, Ohio 


Hickory, Dickory, Dock 
FIRST PART 


Partners face. Boys are on the right of 


girls. Strike a chord, or say ‘‘Position.’’ 
All raise arms directly overhead. (Forward- 
upward. ) 

‘*Hickory, ’’ 


All sway bodies and arms toward left. 
(Partners are swaying in opposite direc- 
tions. ) 

‘“dickory,’’ 
All sway toward right. 
*“dock,’’ 

Bring arms down to sides, and place hands 
on waist line, toward front. with knuckles 
forward. 

“‘The mouse ran up the clock.’’ 

All the rows take short running steps 

toward right, changing places with partners. 
“The clock struck one,’’ 

Partners: strike right hands on ‘‘one, 

keeping left hands on hips. (Figure I.) 
‘and down he run,’’ 
Hands on hips and all run towards left, 
back to original places. 
“Hickory, dickory,’’ 
Sway body and arms to left; to right. 
““dock,’’ 
Arms at sides. 


&é 9? 


Position. 


SECOND PART 


If a musical instrument is being used, the 
musical accompaniment alone may be used. 
Otherwise, the children hum the music. 

Play achord or say ‘‘Position.’’ Partners 
take hands at full length of arms, girs’ 
hands lying flat in boys’ hands. (Avoid 
doubling fingers. ) 

“Hickory, dickory, dock, 

Take three gliding steps to right; tap with 
left foot, right foot, on the two chords be- 
longing to music. _.. 

“The mouse ran up the clock,”’ 

Hands on hips at waist line. Return to 
position in three gliding steps, and tap with 
feet as before. 

“The clock struck one,’’ 

Left hand on hip, clap partner’s right 
hand on ‘‘one.’? Keep hold of partner’s 
right hand. 

‘‘and down he run,”’ 

Take light running steps toward right, 

changing places with partners. 
‘Hickory, dickory, dock.’’ 





(Figure II) ° 


THE EIGHTH OF TEN ARTICLES 


Take partner’s left hand (right hand on 
hip) and return. 

Partners bow toward each other (Figure 
III.) on the two chords completing music. 

Boys bow in cavalier style: heels locked, 
left hand behind back, right hand over 
heart, bend from waist. Girls curtsy: 
right foot backward, grasp lightly folds of 
dress, bend right knee. 


Bean Bag Games 


There are no games that bring into play 
all of the muscles of the body so well as 
bean bag games. The question of how to 
employ recess time indoors never arises in 
grades possessing bean bags. These games 
never seem to grow old. 

The bags should be cut six inches square, 
thus allowing for a good seam.’ No cloth is 
as serviceable as bed-ticking. Fill the bags 


Hickory, DicKory, Dock 
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with navy beans; do not substitute any thing 
for beans. The games are suited to girls as 
well as boys, and at indoor recesses I would 
suggest that they sometimes play together; 
alternate first a boy, then a girl; or haye 
entire rows of girls play entire rows of boys, 


GAMES FOR THIRD AND FOURTH 
GRADES 


Circle Toss—Form a large circle around 
the room. Place three pupils in the circle 
and distribute three bean bags around the 
circle. The bean bags are then thrown from 
one to another across the circle, so that it is 
difficult for the ones in the middle to catch 
them. When a bean bag is caught by any 
one, the pupil who threw it last must take 
the place of the one catching it in the center, 

Bean Bags with Partners—Divide the 
school into two rows, opposite players being 
partners. Or, every two face and opposites 
become partners. Exchange bean bags with 
partner by tossing with the right hand, left 
hand back. When the bag falls to the floor 
both players are seated. Continue with the 
left hand, right hand back. At the end of 
three or five minutes count the number stand- 
ing in every row. 


GAMES FOR FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 


Overhead Bean Bag or Ball—Form four 
long lines. Place a captain at the head of 
each line and good runners at the foot. Face 
as for marching. Each captain tosses a bean 
bag or ball over the head, using both hands, 
into the hands of the pupil standing behind. 
Continue down the line, the bean bag’ pass- 
ing through the hands of every player. 
When the last pupil has caught the bean bag, 
he runs quickly to the captain. The one who 
reaches the captain first wins the game. 

Snatch Bean Bag—The players stand in 
two opposing lines within easy tossing dis- 
tance, and toss the bean bag back and forth, 
beginning at one end and ending at the 
other. The snatcher, who is chosen from 
each side in turn, stands between the lines 
and tries to snatch the bag when tossed by 
the enemy’s line. Each time he succeeds 
one is scored for his side. If he fails to 
catch the bag at all during its passage down 
the lines, his side loses five. The first player 
on the other side takes his place as snatcher, 
and so the game continues. The winning 
side is the one which has the highest score. 
at the end of a given time. 
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Phonetic Family Drill Stories 


§®ACHERS of reading in the 
first and second grades have 
no doubt found the formal 





A a tiresome task. I have tried 
= presenting ‘‘family stories,’’ 
introductory to the word drill, with much 
success. 

The teacher tells the story, allowing the 
children to supply the words of the family, as 
they occur in the story. These are written 
on the board as they are given, and then 
blended. They may be left upon the board 
for further drill. The children enjoy the 
stories, and the drill becomes a real pleasure. 


AIL FAMILY 


John went to the seashore with his mother. 

He loved to watch the waves and see the 
sail boats. 

He liked to play with his shovel and pail. 

One time he found a snail. 

One day he went on the boat that brought 
the mazl. 

He ledned over the rui. and watched them 
put the bags into a rowboat. 

John went in the rowboat. 
strong. It was frail. 

Ascrew in the boat became ioose and so did 
a large navl. 

The water came into the boat but the men 
had a pail to bail out the water. 

One day John went to the woods. ° 

He saw a quail which had been shot in the 
tail. How it did wail! 

John took it home, and his mother cared for 
the quail until it was well. 


IGHT FAMILY 

A king rode out one night, when the stars 
were very bright. 

He rode with all his might. 

He had to hold on very tight. 

He could see his way clearly because the 
stars made it very light. 

The king was looking for a brave boy, 
of whom he could make a knight. 

This boy must be brave to fight. 

He must always do the right. 

When morning came, a boy was in sight. 

He turned out to be the boy the king was 
looking for. . 


it was not 


BY MARGUERITE KASTRUP 


ELL FAMILY 

There was once a girl named Nell. 

Her father had goods to sell. 

They lived beside a school. 

The children drank at the well, and were 
called in at the tap of the bell. 

The little ones sang, ‘‘Ding, dong, dell.’’ 

They were too young to spell. 

The teacher let them gather flowers by the 
brook. 

They liked the ones with the sweet smell. 

Sometimes near the brook they found a 
snail’s shell. 

In crossing the brook one little boy fell. 

The fall made his knee swell, and he had to 
tell his teacher. 

In a few days he was well again. 


AY FAMILY 


There was once a girl named May. 

She liked to run away. 

For she loved very much to play. 

Once she ran away to the country and 
played in the hay all day. 

She was so tired that she lay down by the 
roadside. 

She was wakened by the singing of a blue 
jay that was happy and gay. 

Down the road she saw some mules coming. 
They were hauling a dray. 

She could hear the mules bray. 

Their color was gray. 

The driver said, ‘‘Have you lost your way? 
Well, you may stay with me.”’ 

She went home and the driver’s wife 
brought her a supper on a tray. 


ING FAMILY 


In a beautiful palace lived a king. 

He had servants to bring him everything. 

His servants had a bell to ring. 

The children liked to come to his garden. 

From one tree hung a swing. 

There was a bird with a yellow wing that 
lived in the garden. How he could sing! 

The boys could not shoot at it with their 
sling. The king wanted the birds to come 
back in the spring. 

There were bees in the garden too, but they 
would not sting the children. 

The king loved the children and let them 
play there every day. 


AKE FAMILY 


John and his brothers wanted to go for a 
picnic beside a lake. 

Their mother began to make things for the 
picnic. 

She made a cake, which she put into the 
oven to bake. 

John had the yard to rake. 

His brothers had the rugs to shake. 

When the work was finished they went to 
sleep. 

The next thing they knew their mother 
called, ‘‘Wake up!’’ 

The boys started after breakfast. Their 
hands were full of packages for they had so 
much to take. 

At the lake they put up a tent. 

Each pounded a stake. 

The boys raced down hill in their wagon, 
but the hill was so steep that they had to put 
on the brake. 

In the woods they saw a snake, 

They were so frightened that they began to 
quake. 

The boys went home for they did not wish 
to see another snake. 


ACK FAMILY 


There was once a boy named Jack. 

He wanted Santa to come with his pack on 
his back. 

On Christmas morning he peeked through 
a crack, 

Santa had left a duck that would quack ; an 
engine that ran on a track; a drum painted 
black ; a hammer and a box of tacks ; a book 
about Boy Blue and his haystack ; and candy 
in a sack; and a book rack. 

Jack was a happy boy. 


OUND FAMILY 


A little rabbit ran over the ground. 

Its home was in a mound. 

It heard a sound, and came out to look 
around. 

It heard a hunter pownd, and then out of 
the woods ran a hound. 

It came with a leap and a bound. 

Just then the hunter said, ‘‘Oh! I have 
found a rabbit.’’ 

But the rabbit was too quick and hopped 
away. 
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Picture Study——“The Horse Fair” 


BY FRED H. DANIELS, Director of Art Instruction, Newton, Mass. 


O achieve distinction 
in art or science, a 
man or woman must be 
blessed with a will and 
an ability to work which 
is quite beyond the 
powers of the ordinary 
mortal. Particularly is 
this true of woman. If 
we understand the fight 
for knowledge and skill 
which Rosa Bonheur 
waged for fifty years, 
we shall approach her masterpiece with a 
feeling of reverence which will make our 
minds unusually receptive during our picture 
study hour. 

Rosa Bonheur was born in Bordeaux, 
France, on March 16, 1822. Her father was 
a painter who gave drawing lessons in order 
to support the family. As a little girl, Rosa 
was active and impetuous, and she disliked 
study from books. She was very fond of na- 
ture, especially flowers and animals. She also 
was fond of drawing, modeling and cutting 
people and animals from paper. At eleven, 
Rosa was sent to school, but would not at- 
tend its sessions, and spent most of her time 
in the neighboring woods. When about thir- 
teen years old, her father placed her with a 
seamstress, that she might learn to support 
herself (for the family was poor), but she 
begged her father to take her home, and he 
finally did so. 

Again her father placed her in a school. 
Her record there is chiefly interesting because 
of her pranks, including her excellent car- 
icatures of the teachers. These she colored 
and fastened with pellets of bread to the wall 
behind the teachers’ desks. Most of the 
pupils in this school were rich, wore elaborate 
clothes and had silver forks and mugs at the 
table. Rosa had calico frocks and an iron 
spoon and mug. She felt keenly the inferi- 
ority of her position, and she places this 
time as the beginning of her ambition to 
make a name and a place for herself in the 
world. She became discouraged, lost interest 
in study, and subsequently had an illness 
which resulted in her withdrawal from the 
school. Her father now gave up the problem 
and left her to herself. 

She sought refuge in his studio, and 
amused herself daily by drawing and model- 
ing, imitating her father in all his work. In 
the quiet of the studio she gradually became 
aware that she was now doing what she had 
wanted to do all her life. The child was 
transformed into a determined woman. She 
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drew and modeled from morning till night 
and never tired. Her father became inter- 
ested and gave her careful instruction, finally 
sending her to the Louvre, the great art gal- 
lery of Paris, where she copied the pictures 
of the great masters. Her copies were so 
good that they readily sold and she sent the 
money home to help support her brothers and 
sisters. . 

She was now seventeen and had painted 
for the most part landscapes and people. One 
day she happened to make a study of a goat, 
whereupon she became so interested that 
from this time she changed her subjects. 
She now painted and modeled animals, rarely 
anything else. She was too poor to have 
models of her own, so she would daily tramp 
out into the country, a bit of bread in her 
pocket for lunch, and canvas, paints and clay 
in her hands. Her desire for models was so 
strong that for a time she painted in the 
yards adjoining one of the Paris slaughter 
houses, where animals were temporarily con- 
fined. She also went to all the horse shows 
and cattle fairs held in the vicinity, drawing 
constantly. She often dressed as a boy at 
these places of study, thus escaping undue 
notice from the rough horsemen and farmers. 
Moreover, from the butchers she obtained 
legs, shoulders, and heads of animals and 


‘cut them up in order to study their bones 


and muscles. Her progress was now rapid, 
and she began to win honors at national ex- 
hibitions. . | 

In 1858 she painted ‘‘The Horse Fair,’’ 
the preliminary studies for which occupied a 
year and a half. This picture was so well 
received by the jury at the Salon (it was 
awarded all the highest honors) that she 
was now authorized to exhibit any work with- 


‘out having tosubmitittothejury. Further- 


more, because of this, she was entitled to 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor, which 
honor was withheld from her for a year be- 
cause she was a woman. In later life four 
foreign kings bestowed honors upon her. 
With the fruits of prosperity she bought a 
large country place and surrounded herself 
with all kinds of birds and animals. She 
studied from these all day long, year in and 
year out. She always lived as simply asa 
peasant woman, generally dressed in man’s 
clothing for comfort and convenience in her 
work, and had but few intimate friends. 
‘‘The Horse Fair’’ is said to be the largest 
canvas ever produced by an animal painter. 
It measures 164 feet by 7 feet 9 inches. It 
was sold by Rosa Bonheur for $8000, and ul- 
timately purchased by an American, Corne- 











lius Vanderbilt, for $35,000. He presented jt 
to the Metropolitan Museum, New York City, 

One art critic writes of this picture, 
‘‘What strikes me most forcibly about the 
painting is its realism. One feels sure that 
the artist painted from her conviction—that 
there were no trivial touches introduced for 
artistic effect. She must have felt that every 
brushmark was necessary to tell her story; 
that she knew thoroughly the white horses 
and the bay horses, and was sure that they 
should be painted as she painted them; that 
their rounded backs, their heavy hoofs, their 
thick necks, belong to them; that they were 
not thoroughbreds, and no lay criticism 
could have induced her to change a single 
detail of their anatomy. Thisis the keynote 
of her art throughout: we feel that we can 
trust her statements; from a scientific point 
of view her facts are not to be disputed; she 
knew her ground. ’’ 

Our first, second and last impression as we 
look at the picture is, ‘‘What magnificent 
animals!’’ Our eye may roam over the pic- 
ture and casually take in all its details, but 
we make haste to come back to the wonder- 
ful horses. 

We see these horses first because they are 
the strongest whites and blacks in our pic- 
ture. Everything else is in subordinate gray. 
We.are helped to see them easily because of 
their placing in the center of the stage. The 
contrast between the rearing black horse and 
the horizontal movement of the white horses 
attracts our attention. Contrasts always 
challenge attention, while we pass withouta 
glance things which are monotonously alike 
in color, form and movement. 

Vasari wrote of Miciael Angelo’s painting 
of the Sistine chapel roof, with its three hun- 
dred and forty-three painted figures: ‘‘No 
painter seeks new inventions, attitudes, force 
of expression. Every beholder is amazed at 
the excellence of the figures—their round- 
ness, foreshortenings, grace and flexibility; 
every age, thin and fat, every expression of 
face and form, every attitude, seated and in 
motion.’’ Vasari believed Michael Angelo 
had said the final word in figure painting. 
And until some painter produces something 
grander than ‘‘The Horse Fair,’’ we may 
rest content to apply the words of Vasari to 
our picture for this month. 

We are reminded also of the greatest mas- 
terpiece in marble, the Greek Parthenon 
frieze, which, like ‘“The Horse Fair,’’ is a 
procession passing by the spectator; in fact, 
Rosa Bonheur humorously called her master- 
piece her ‘‘Parthenon frieze. ’’ 
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know pictures is to know history, biography, mythology, litera- 
ture; to feel religion and to respond to the gentle teachings of 
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A Plea for a Special Class for Defective Pupils — 


BY W. JEROLD O’NEIL, Principal Waterside School, Stamford, Conn. 


JHE boy down there in the 
corner of the schoolroom giv- 
ing vent to unnatural noises 
fa and going through weird con- 
¥&1 tortions is not doing his best 
to annoy his teacher. Mis- 
chievous activities are infrequent in these 
days of attractive school programs. He is 
disorderly and annoying because through in- 
heritance, accident, abuse or other causes he 
is mentally deficient, and the school to which 
he is sent has made no provision for unfor- 
tunate pupils of his stamp. The teacher has 
no time to give him the kind of instruction 











Caning Chairs and Making Boxes 


he needs; she probably is not equipped to 
instruct him even if she were willing. The 
teacher of the mentally defective has to be 
well prepared for her work; she has to have 
excellent health and strong mentality; above 
all, she has to be a person of very broad 
sympathies, with an unusual supply of tact. 

The best remedy for the situation, so far 
as we know, is the Special Class. In sucha 
class these children are given a chance to do 
some useful school work, and the nature of 
the program and equipment is such that ac- 
ademiec work is carried on according to the 
capacities of the children. The pleasantest 
room in the building should be given over to 
this class. Sunshine, light and air should 
abound. Pictures, flowers and attractive 
decorations should be a part of the equip- 
ment, since they will promote cheerfulness. 

The selection of a teacher is a matter of 
the greatest moment. A person who has an 
intimate knowledge of the personnel of a de- 
ficient class realizes the discouraging 
and often harrowing situations that 
have to be faced and dealt with— 
dealt with in a spirit of generous 
and broad understanding of the 
shortcomings of these children. 
Physical prowess and strong-mind- 
edness are not the prime requisites 
of the defective class teacher. Itis 
a fact, however, that many school 
officials whose duty it is to select 
teachers to take charge of such 
rooms have these qualities upper- 
most in their minds. Contrast the 
teacher who shouts at her class of 
deficients, ‘‘You know nothing 


to-day; you are regular blockheads,’’ with 
the teacher who tries patiently to lead her 
pupils to do a piece of work and if she sees 
that it is an impossibility to-day, she says 
pleasantly, ‘‘Well, never mind. There is 
another day coming. We shall try this 
to-morrow. ’’ 

Defective children are rarely in any way 
dependable. They may read a_ paragraph 
one day and on the next day they may fail 
utterly in an effort to read the same selec- 
tion. They may do an example in multipli- 
cation to-day and on to-morrow find the same 
task an impossibility. A defective pupil was 
struggling one day with a multiplication 
combination. After much work and thought, 
he failed. He struck his head with his 
closed fist, saying, ‘‘Nobody home to-day; 
come to-morrow.’’ That remark was an ev- 
idence of his realization of his own short- 
comings, also the realization that to-morrow 
might bring to him the power to accomplish 
what he could not do to-day. 

In the selection of pupils for these Special 
Classes, the Binet-Simon test is used. Ifa 
test for such people can really be of use this 
one is probably the most efficient. The 
child’s chronological age is noted and through 
aseries of questions and experiments the 
child’s mental age is arrived at. If the test 
is to be given credence, the discrepancy be- 
tween the chronological and the mental age 
is often very startling. The teacher who 
makes the experiments must be tactful, skil- 
ful, and possessed of an abundance of common 
sense. When a child comes to be tested, the 
clever teacher uses some attractive introduc- 
tion to bring about the right attitude on the 
part of the candidate. This part of the per- 
formance is often badly bungled by the inex- 
pert teacher. Very often the candidate is 
given credit for knowing much more than he 
really does know, and frequently too much is 
taken for granted concerning his defective- 
ness. With all due respect to the test, there 
seems to be nothing equal to the judgment of a 
wise teacher. Her experience with the child 
is usually a long one. She has had to 
quell the disturbances, and sympathize with 
the grievances of the unfortunate one. Her 


opinion is one to be respected. She will prob- 
ably want the tests given as ascientific prop 
for her own belief. 





Girls Sewing Towels and Handkerchiefs 





Much unhappiness may be caused both to 
the children of the defective class and their 
parents if the status of the group in the com- 
munity and in the school is not what it 
should be. Such terms as the ‘‘Nut Class, ’’ 
and the ‘‘Bug Class,’’ which are frequently 
applied by the unthinking to such groups, 
need never exist in the school. When it is 
decided that a certain pupil would be happier 
in the Special Class because of mental inca- 
pacity, the teacher of the defective class 
should visit the parents and discuss freely 
with them the boy’s failure to succeed in the 
regular group. Nearly always the parents 
will admit of their own accord that the child 
is weak minded, or at least ‘‘queer.’’ Fre- 
quently they will tell of ancestors who were 
mentally deficient. The parents have been 
putting up so long with complaints from the 
school and from the boy that they welcome 
the suggestion that he be placed in a room 
where he will be given only as much aca- 
demic work as he is capable of managing, 
and a variety of attractive and useful manual 
occupations. If the class has existed in the 
school for some time with success, its reputa- 
tion will already have reached the homes. 
The child is sure to be happy in the new class, 
because he finds sympathy, help, pleasant 








Making Trays and Weaving Rugs 


surroundings and an abundance of useful oc- 
cupations, to which he can turn the atten- 
tion and energy that were wasted in his 
former grade. In the case of one school which 
has such a group, the teacher visited the 
home of every child selected for the 
class; and in every case she was 
received with ‘‘open arms.’’ The 
parents were tired of their children’s 
discontent, and the solution offered 
by the visiting teacher seemed to 
promise good things for the future. 

The change in conduct and dis- 
position, once the child starts this 
work, is a magic one. Boys who 
have been known as the ‘‘terrors’’ 
of the school become well-behaved, 
law-abiding pupils. Their delight 
in a finished piece of work is worth 
witnessing. They make it a point 
to visit their former teachers fre- 
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quently to show them what they have ac- 
complished. 

The academic work offered in the Special 
Class consists usually of reading, writing, 
spelling, language and number-work—all of 
these dealt out according to the capacities of 
the individual pupils. Fifteen pupils should 
be the maximum number to be cared for by 
one teacher in this department of the school. 
The manual occupations for the boys consist 
of basketry, chair-caning, brush-making. 
wood-carving, rug-weaving, hammock mak- 
ing, making of tabourets, book-racks, book- 
cases, etc. The girls make baskets, hats, 
handkerchiefs, aprons, curtains, articles of 
clothing, ete. In a certain school chair-can- 
ing is very popular. The boys have attained 
a high degree of proficiency and have more 
local orders for their work than they can 
handle. Their teacher has obtained banks 
from a savings institution and after the 
cost of materials has been deducted each boy 
puts what he has left into his bank. In due 
time a regular savings account is started. If 
the boy is poor, he is permitted to use part 
or all of his money for clothes and shoes. If 
a circus comes to town and the boy has no 
money with which to go, the wise teacher 
allows some of the pupil’s savings to be in- 
vested in a circus ticket. 

While caning a chair, a boy often runs 
across interesting problems that he must solve 
in the way of breaks to be repaired, or miss- 
ing parts to be supplied. This makes the 
boy deft in the use of tools. The room oc- 
cupied by the special pupils is usually taken 
care of by them. Here also is a source of 
valuable training. Window boxes for a whole 
school are frequently made, painted and filled 
with plants. Ifa pupil shows special talent 
for drawing, that gift is fostered and utilized 
by having him attend to the blackboard draw- 
ings throughout the school. Occasionally, 
some of the older girls spend a part of their 
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time in the primary rooms, where they assist 
in the distribution and collection of busy 
work materials, paper cutting, games, etc. 
Invariably, these girls are an invaluable aid 
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to the teacher in the mechanical activities 
of the class room, and their love for little 
children is plainly manifested. 

One of the big problems of the Deficient 
Class is: What is to be done when the time 
comes for the boys and girls to leave school ? 
The ideal thing would be a Continuation 
Class, where the brightest pupils would find 
departments thoroughly equipped to foster 
any ability they may possess. This seems, 
however, almost too much to hope for at this 
time. For some pupils, it would be best that 
they go to work at once. Many of the boys 
would be safest and happiest if they were 
engaged in farm work. 

Domestic work would probably be the most 
suitable employment for the girls. Some of 
them would be able to earn a livelihood at 
plain sewing. 

Many of these boys and girls should not 
be at large. They should be placed in in- 
stitutions where their moral and _ physical 
welfare would be cared for and where they 


'- 


would be engaged in useful pursuits. The 
fate of the weak-minded girl whose goings 
and comings are unrestrained is an old story, 
and can usually be foretold. The police rec- 
ords, newspapers, probation officers and 
teachers of deficient children can furnish vol- 
umes of harrowing stories regarding the mis- 
fortunes of these individuals. Should there 
not be classes for these people in every schoo] 
where they are found, and should not our 
states make some safe provision for their 
care when they leave the public school? A 
school well known to the writer tries, first 
of all, to hold its defective pupils in school 
until fairly compelled by the parents to give 
them up. The reason is obvious. Next, when 
they must go, systematic efforts are made to 
place them where they will fit in best. Two 
boys went to a furniture shop and during 
one whole afternoon demonstrated their 
ability to cane chairs. They were engaged 
and are giving satisfaction. A third boy 
was sent to the same factory. He was en- 
gaged, and is doing good work decorating 
parts of furniture. Two others became 
bundle boys in large department stores. A 
girl who has an aptitude for taking care of 
children has a place waiting for her in a 
good home. 

Deficient children are generally given to 
truancy while they are in the grades. Is it 
any wonder? Makeroom for a Special Class 
for them, equip it properly—and see what 
will happen. Some convincing figures follow : 


Name. Perc. of att’?d’e Perce. of att’d’ein 
in Grade. Special Class. 
Henry 83% 96 % 
Mabel 74% 98 % 
Samuel 92% 99 % 
James 82% 89% 
William 83% 92% 
Harry 79% 92% 
Louis 68 % 90 % 
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Y Rome and the Boy-—by Ellen M. Schofield Y 
by 
Y The boy knocked at my schoolroom door He blustered in and sat unhappy, angry at the Fate For that old Roman shining in his eyes. | 
Unwillingly, and urged thereto by Law Which took from him his one possession—Freedom, From that day on Thomas was ours to hold, v 
a And its strong servant in our District here, And brought him to this red brick prison here, Doing all tasks for love of that one hour, ty 
V The Truant Officer. And placed before him—Work. When open swung the gates of ancient Rome, [ 
He came to us from noisome city streets, His seat was sunny and the room was bright, And he, a Roman too, stood with the troops v 
Which yet to him were full of strange delights, The children’s voices rose in song, and then And saw Horatius fight; or, cheering, joined vy 
And which he left with longing and regret ; The bustle of the happy day began. The throng that welcomed Caesar back from Gaul. | 
For that old life meant Freedom, this, restraint ; Amid the sound of lessons conned and read, And when the boy re-told each tale to us v 
That one was motion, this one, sitting still Of busy pencil and of flying pen, Syrian and Turk, Armenian, Gentile, Jew, sty 
\ And poring over books, to learn dry facts, He listless sat and scowled, and idle looked _ All walked alike with him down Roman streets, 
And dates, and dull arithmetic. Upon the pigeons which nest above our windows, Saw patriot die for country, traitor yield, v 
His name was Thomas. Like the one of old And coo beneath the eaves. Right conquer Might in early Rome, and then ty 
He was a Doubter, for his eye was dark ‘ Riches and Might gain power, and cause to fall 
2) With fear and dread, dishke of Man, en ae aang mo a Proud Rome, no more the Mistress of the World. v 
G And unbelief in God. ; : : : } Oe 
_ Can nothing rouse him from his apathy? I thought, Our Thomas seemed to learn the lesson true 
Bs count of years his age wes onl) twelve Wondering, though speaking gently, Hid deep beneath each story, and to feel A 
Mis mnnnded apes edd he wes cone old : Trying hard to find the key The patriot’s love, the soldier s courage high, ay 
For their unchildlike sadness told the tale Fidos dark awe — fe —_ et ha _ ve st of truth, | i 
: p . nd then one day light came! n atred of all things both false and mean | 
h a maps rip wed jey and wanes“ and love. I told the story of the Roman old Which moved those heroes to their Valorous deeds. sp 
isin, eee ow. Where is our Thomas now ? Gone to the bench | | 
Had prion red pian wile tad Lg = * Brutus, the oo a. d Toiling for bread in factory - mill, , | A 
— or ee he at first had wept ; bo a Rangel aetna engderean _ ae almost ere - ee We _ are past 4 
ut now they shed no tears; grown used to Life, : ie yy Poverty’s grim tasks and daily toil. 
They looked undaunted on a ois world, With others who had plotted — the State. But sometimes at his daily task | feel A 
Where always one must fight to live. What caught my doubting Thomas I know not, That he may pause, and for one moment think “<P 
So thought the boy, and so he looked at me But his thin body straightened and he stood Of those brave deeds again, of that dear time A 
On that first morning when he came to school Firm in his ragged shoes and told When he, in fancy, lived and loved and fought 
And knocked, unwilling, at my schoolroom door. The tale again to us with faith and love And bled and died in Rome, that Rome might live. “> 
a 
I\ 
4 7 ey 3 
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Current Events Stories for Dictation or Conversation 


A GARDEN CITY 


Wouldn’t you like to be the mayor of a 
city that is made up entirely of gardens? 
That is what happened to Margaret Sutton 
of Cambridge, Mass., this year. She is the 
first girl mayor of Garden City. There is a 
chief of police, and three police officers in 
this ‘‘city within a city,’’ who are girls. 
There is also one boy police officer. Garden 
City, a large tract of land laid out in one 
hundred forty garden plots, was given to the 
children of this district of Cambridge by 
Mrs. J. G. Thorpe, daughter of the poet 
Longfellow—the ‘‘laughing Allegra’’ of 
‘‘The Children’s Hour. ’’ 

The children are very proud of their gar- 
dens. They keep them well weeded, and as 
a result, their crops have been good ones. 

A canning club has been started for the 
girls. In this department they are taught 
how to preserve the vegetables they raise in 
their gardens. 


A HAWK’S FLIGHT 


A Montana farmer caught a large hawk in 
his oat field one day. He tied a bottle con- 
taining his name and address about the bird’s 
neck. Then he released it. Over two months 
later the same bird was recaptured in Bogota, 
Columbia. The bird had flown at least 3700 
miles. You can imagine the surprise of the 
Montana farmer when he received a letter 
from South America telling of the bird’s 
capture, 


A BRIDGE BUILT IN FIFTEEN MINUTES 


The engineers of the Union Pacific rail- 
way have recently built a bridge in record 
time. The railway crosses the Missouri 
River at the very point where the first pio- 
neers crossed it in a flatboat. The steel 
bridge which spanned the river had been in 
service for thirty years and had to be re- 
placed. The new bridge was built on a tem- 
porary structure beside the old one. When 
everything was in readiness the bridge was 
closed to traffic. It took exactly fifteen min- 
utes to remove the old bridge and to replace 
it with the new. An hour after the new 
bridge was in place trains were running over 
it. 

A PATRIOT’S DAY STORY 

Not long ago the Old North Church, in 
Boston, was the center of a celebration that 
made people think again of that night in 
April, 1775, when Paul Revere spread abroad 
the message flashed from the tower of the 
oldchurch. Little Pauline Revere, the great- 
great-granddaughter of Paul Revere, was the 
chief actor in the little history play. She 
carried two lanterns, and accompanied by the 
old church sexton, climbed the steep stairs 
to the tower. As the lanterns flashed forth, 
the onlookers in the street below sang 
‘‘America.’’ After the celebration the 


chimes were rung by Charles Juell, a great 
grandson of John Emerson, 
ringer. 


the original 
In the audience was Miss Harriet 





BY MARY E. JACKSON 


Newman, great-granddaughter of Robert 
Newman, who originally hung out the lan- 
terns for Paul Revere. 


THE JUNIOR POLICE 


What boy is there who does not like to 
wear a uniform, belong to a club and wear a 
badge? Commissioner Woods of New York 
City was counting upon this fact when he 
planned the ‘‘Junior Police,’’ a force made 
up of many of the boys and young men of 
the East Side. He knew, too, that it was 
better policy to make friends of the boys 
than to send them to the police svation. 
Seventeen hundred boys now belong to the 
force. The parents are so interested that 
they provide the uniforms. They have reg- 
ular business meetings, and a drill once a 
month. They have proved a great help to the 
regular force of police. Other large cities 
are watching the experiment with interest. 


THE OLD SCOUT’S LAST TRAIL 


‘‘Buffalo Bill, ’’ the famous Western scout, 
has gone upon his last trail, and his Wild 
West Show will no longer entertain the boys 
and girls of America. 

‘‘Buffalo Bill’? (known in private life as 
Col. William F. Cody) was born in Iowa in 
1846. The story of his life makes a thrill- 
ing tale of adventure. Scout, soldier, show- 
man, politician, in spite of his sensational 
career ‘‘Buffalo Bill’? was a man of real 
power and ability. He had courage, daring, 
endurance and a capacity for hard work. 
At twelve years of age he was the sole sup- 
port of his widowed mother. He earned the 
money by being herder, messenger, and later, 
stage-driver. At twenty he made the con- 
tract to supply a camp of twelve hundred 
men with buffalo meat. In eighteen months 
he shot more than four thousand buffaloes, 
and so earned the name of ‘‘Buffalo Bill. ’’ 

He served throughout the Civil War, and 
came to the favorable notice of the Union 
commanders. As chief of scouts, he be- 
came the friend, confidant and guide of Gen- 
erals Sherman, Sheridan, Custer, Crook and 
Miles, and his services in the Indian cam- 
paigns of the 70’s and the 90’s were of great 
value. In 1872 he was elected to the Ne- 
braska Legislature, but resigned. By his 
Wild West Show, in which he pictured graph- 
ically that picturesque life of which he had 
been so important a part, he became known 
in Europe as well as in America, and received 
favorable notice from European royalty. He 
remained to the end of his life unspoiled by 
success or popularity. He is buried in a 
rock-hewn tomb on the side of a mountain 
near Denver, Colorado. 


THE DANISH WEST INDIES 


For fifty years Uncle Sam has been trying 
to buy the three little islands, St. Thomas, 
St. John and St. Croix, which are called 
the Danish West Indies. Several times the 
transfer has nearly been made, but each 





time one party has drawn back at the last 
moment. At last the transfer has been 
made, for $25,000,000. The price is high, 
for we could have purchased them at one 
time for one-fifth of that amount. But since 
the Panama Canal has been built the value 
of the islands to the United States has in- 
creased. They lie in the sea lane that leads 
from the Canal to the Atlantic, and a hostile 
European power, with the islands as a base, 
could endanger the canal and the American 
fleet. So, since we must prevent the islands 
from falling into the hands of nations that 
might be hostile to the United States, the 
price is not too high. If you will look on your 
map you will see these three small islands just 
east of Porto Rico. St. John is a mere rock, 
supporting less than a thousand people. St. 
Thomas is mountainous. Its scenery is beau- 
tiful. Its harbor is one of the best in the 
world. Most of the steamers stop here for 
coal on their way to South America. As the 
island is not well adapted for agriculture, 
most of the inhabitants make their living on 
the waterfront, supplying the passing craft. 

St. Croix, or Santa Cruz, as it is also 
called, is the largest of the islands. Itisa 
fertile island, well suited for agriculture. 
It has many large sugar plantations, and pro- 
duces tropical fruits of many kinds. 


ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY 


On January 16 Admiral George Dewey, 
the hero of Manila, died at Washington, D. 
C., in his eightieth year. He was born at 
Montpelier, Vt., Dec, 26, 1887. He was 
graduated from the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, and saw service in the Civil War as 
a Lieutenant under Farragut. When the Span- 
ish war broke out he was a Commodore, and in 
command of the Asiatic Squadron, stationed 
at Hong Kong. When England declared her 
neutrality, he was forced to leave Hong 
Kong; and had no friendly port, no base of 
supplies and no hope of _ reinforcement 
nearer than San Francisco. He sailed for 
the Philippine Islands, traced the Spanish 
fleet, which was supposed to be larger than 
his own, to Manila Bay, and on the night of 
April 30, 1898, boldly sailed past Corregidor 
into the bay, over mine fields and past hos- 
tile batteries. He discovered the Spanish 
fleet near Manila, and defeated and destroyed 
eleven Spanish battleships, captured other 
ships and the land batteries, without the loss 
of aship ora man. This gave him a base, 
and destroyed Spanish sovereignty in the 
Archipelago. Congress voted him a sword, 
and the rank of Admiral, a dignity which 
but two Americans, Farragut and Porter, had 
ever borne. Since the war he has been chief 
of the Naval Strategy Board. 

Wearing his honors without ostentation or 
vanity, and to the very last a powerful in- 
fluence in shaping the nation’s naval policy, 
he was not only a great hero, but a fine ex- 
ample of the plain American gentleman. 

(Questions on the stories are given on page 77) 
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April Number and Seat Work Stories 











MAY’S PARTY 


May Barton had a party on her birth- 
day. The boys and girls had a fine time 
romping on the lawn all the afternoon. 
Then Mrs. Barton called them in to 
supper. For dessert, they had slices of 
ice cream laid on thick slices of pine- 
apple. May’s mother used three cans of 


pineapple. In each can there were 
eight slices. Every boy and girl had 
one slice. How many boys and girls 


were there at the party ? 

Make three rows of circles (for the slices of 
pineapple). Make eight slices in a row. 
Count them. Color them yellow if you wish. 











THE CHICKENS AND THE CORN 


Bess likes to feed the chickens. She 
takes a pan full of corn and goes to the 
chicken yard and calls, ‘‘Come, chick, 
come, chitk!” and all the chickens come 
running. The pan Bess uses holds two 
quarts of corn. If Bess has a box in 
the barn that holds twenty quarts of 
corn, how many times can she fill her 
two-quart pan from the box? 


Cut pictures of the chickens and Bess with 
her pan and mount them. 


Ww W 


PLAYING SCHOOL 


‘‘Aunt Millie, please play school with 
us,” said Harry and Rose. 

“Very well,” said Aunt Millie. ‘Get 
your tablets and pencils and take these 
numbers,” and she read out, ‘‘Nineteen, 
twenty-one, thirty-four, twenty-six. 
Please add these numbers quickly and 
to the one who first gets the right 
answer, I will give this nice spice cake.” 

You may write the numbers and add them. 
How long did it take you? 


BY MAUDE M. GRANT 


MOVING DAY 


Dan’s mother was moving, and she 
wanted a list of her dishes made. So 
she asked Dan to do it. She said, ‘‘Put 
down ten small plates, twenty-four din- 
ner plates, fifteen cups, nineteen sau- 
cers, three pitchers, eleven sauce dishes 
and nine vegetable dishes. | Please 
count them up, Dan, and see how many 
pieces of china I have.” So Dan counted 
them. How many were there, boys and 
girls? 

Cut the different pieces from paper and 
count them. 


WK \ oy 


Mg pp an 
<i 





JOHN’S TRIP 


John’s father had to take a trip. He 
was going in his automobile, so he asked 
John to go with him. They went from 
town to town. John kept a list of the 
number of miles they traveled. They 
were gone five days. Here are the 
numbers: twenty-one, eighteen, thirty- 
three, twenty-seven, sixteen. Write 
these numbers and see how many miles 
John and his father traveled in the five 
days. 


Draw or cut a picture of an automobile. 











ARBOR DAY 


On Arbor Day, Mr. Paul bought 
ninety-six little trees for the school- 
children in three rooms. The trees 
were to be planted wherever the boys 
and girls wished. There were twenty- 
five children in one room, and thirty- 
seven in another room. All the rest 
were in the third room. How many 
children were there in the third room ? 

Make freehand cuttings of trees and 
spades. 

















FUN AT THE PARK 
_ Minnie and Bess and Ned went dowy 
to the park. They had a very good 


time. They fed the swans and geese, 
They played with the monkeys, anj 
watched the bears and seals play in the 
water. They went toa little house jn 
the park and bought three ice cream 
cones at five cents apiece. How much 
money did they spend ? 

Make a paper cone and fill it with tiscye 
paper for ice cream. 


WW 














THE TEDDY BEARS 
“Grandmother,” said Nat, ‘‘will you 
please give me five cents? I want to 
go to the store and buy some candy.” 
Grandmother gave Nat the money. 
When he came back he had four choco 


late Teddy bears. ‘‘Mr. Brown makes 
a lot of money on his chocolate Teddies,” 
said Nat. ‘How so?” asked grant 
mother. ‘‘Well,” said Nat, ‘‘he buys 
them for ten cents a dozen and he sells 
them four for five cents.” How much 
does Mr. Brown make on a dozen choco 
late Teddy bears ? 

Make a picture of twelve brown Teddy 
bears in a row. 


AT THE BOATHOUSE 

Harry went down to the big boat- 
house by the river. There he saw many 
canoes and rowboats. On the wall 
Harry saw many oars, all in racks, and 
all numbered. ‘‘There are eighty-four 
oars here,” said the boathouse keeper, 
‘and there are four oars to a boat. How 
many boats are there, Harry?” Harty 
borrowed pencil and paper and worked 
the problem out. Can you? 


Make eighty-four straight lines for the oa!’ 
and group them in fours. 
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A Scrubbing Platiorm ang Shelf Rack 


MARTHA FELLER _KING 
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Serving Warm Lunches in a Rural School © 


BY ELLA STRATTON, Teacher of Rural School, Wisconsin 


JHE general awakening of in- 
¥-] terest in the warm lunch idea 
for rural schools provides a 
/ wonderful opportunity for 
mothers as well as teachers. 
There is no organization bet- 
ter fitted to help and encourage teachers in 
this work than Mothers’ Clubs. They may 
be of special aid in creating interest, over- 
coming opposition, raising funds, and pur- 
chasing or donating supplies. It is hoped 
that the following story of what was accom- 
plished in one country school will inspire 
others to give the plan a trial. 

Both mothers and teachers should send for 
the Bulletin on School Lunches, No. 712, 
issued by the Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington. It is supplied free of charge while 
the supply lasts. It was prepared by Caroline 
Hunt and Mabel Ward under the direction of 
Dr. C. F. Langworthy. 

This one-room rural school consisted of 
eighteen boys and four small girls. From 
Thanksgiving until Easter one warm dish 
was served each day at the noon lunch. 

The first problem, that of securing uten- 
sils and supplies, was solved by holding an 
old-fashioned box social and using the pro- 
ceeds for this purpose. Expensive or elab- 
orate equipment is not only unnecessary but 





undesirable. Ten dollars covered the cost of 
the following articles: 
1 two-burner oil-stove $ 6.50 
1 tea-kettle 1.00 
24 small blue china bowls 1.00 
1 large kettle .65 
1 three-quart pan .oD 
1 cover 20 
1 stew kettle .15 
1 dish pan .20 
2 paring Knives .10 
2 tablespoons U5 
Total $10.00 


The three-quart pan fitted into the top of 
the large kettle, thereby saving the expense 
of a double boiler. The stove was placed in 
one corner of the room near a partly empty 
textbook cupboard which served as a pantry. 
We also had an old kitchen table and covered 
the top with white oilcloth. Kerosene was 
furnished by the school board. Interested 
mothers supplied dish towels and volunteered 
to keep them laundered. Supplies such as 
sugar, salt, canned corn, breakfast foods, 
postum, beef cubes (for soup), and cocoa 
were bought and kept at school. Several food 
manufacturing companies sent us generous 
samples for school use. Children took turns 
bringing milk, cream, butter, eggs, potatoes 
and other vegetables as we needed them. 
These things are easily supplied from farm 
homes. Each child brought his own plate, 
cup, fork, spoon and napkin. For a con- 
struction lesson we made napkin rings from 
raffia and stiff paper. A mother gave us 
saucers which matched our blue bowls. 

Every Monday morning a committee was 
appointed to pass the napkins and necessary 
dishes at noon. I usually spent the morning 


recess in preparing what we were to serve 
and always had an interested audience eager 
to help. No school time was used for the 
work, The oil-stove was usually lighted 
about 11:30, between classes. If food needed 
attention it was quietly attended to by the 
teacher or one of the boys at the back of the 





A Little Cook Making Cocoa 


room. At five minutes of twelve books were 
laid aside, lunch boxes passed, napkins spread 
to protect our pretty new desks, and two boys 
began to serve. The all-important question 
of what we would have the next day was de- 
cided while we ate. As each pupil finished 
he stacked his dishes on the table. The re- 
mains, when there were any, were taken to 
the bird lunch counter back of the school- 
house. Washing and wiping dishes was re- 
garded as such a privilege that it was often 
spoken for a week ahead, and the request, 
‘*Please may I wash dishes?’’ came morn- 
ing, noon and night from boys of all sizes. 
It is hard to tell who was prouder of their 
skill—the boys or their teacher. 

Of course the work took time, trouble and 
careful planning, but I considered myself 
more than repaid by the increased pride in 
‘‘our school,’’ the children’s delight when 
we had ‘‘company for dinner, ’’ the improved 
school work, the interest and praise of par- 
ents, and most of all by the good effect on 
the discipline. A good dinner is, and always 
will be, a royal road to a boy’s heart, and his 
respect and liking for his teacher advances 
by leaps and bounds when 
she dons a big apron and 
spends her recess ‘‘fixing 
up’’ something good for 
lunch. 

Another good result was 
that the pupils began to 
realize that helping mother 
with the dishes was good fun 
after all. This idea was fur- 
ther helped along by giving 
credit in school for work 
of this kind done at home. 

Cocoa was our favorite [f 
beverage. It was prepared |[-—ax 2. 
as follows: Put into a stew 





These Are the Boys That Will Help Mother with the Dishes 


kettle one level teaspoon each of cocoa and 
sugar for each person present. Moisten 
with hot water and boil five minutes. Into 
the large kettle put one cup of milk for every 
person to be served. Scald this, but do not 
let it boil; add the cooked cocoa and stir well, 
Two teaspoonfuls of vanilla will improve the 
flavor. Before serving it I put a marshmal. 
low into the bottom of each cup. Beef tea 
cubes were well liked and easily prepared, 
Put a cube into each bowl, fill the bow! with 
boiling water, add seasoning and serve with 
crackers. We often cooked breakfast foods 
and served them hot with cream and sugar, 
or syrup. 

When we served poached eggs and mashed 
potatoes, the potatoes were pared at recess 
and placed on the oil-stove in hot water at 
11:30. At twelve o’clock I poured off the 
water, and one of the boys mashed the pota- 
toes while I poached the eggs in the potato 
water. I served a poached egg in a nest of 
mashed potato. 

Nourishing hot sandwiches were made by 
placing cold meat sandwiches on a dish and 
pouring hot gravy over them. 

We made a good pudding from ordinary 
graham mush by adding one cup each of 
sugar, chopped nut meats and figs. This was 
served with whipped cream. 

Our sample packages of tapioca and min- 
ute gelatine were used for special treats. 
Three birthdays were celebrated with fruit 
salad with whipped cream. 

Many kinds of soup are well adapted to 
school lunches. Those we tried were potato, 
vegetable, bean and rice. 

Other dishes served during the winter were 
escalloped corn, escalloped oysters, boiled 
eggs, baked beans, macaroni and cheese, and 
macaroni and tomatoes. Any creamed vege- 
table is always good. 

Most of the mothers put up the children’s 
lunches with reference to what the warm 
dish would be on thatday. Often one of the 
mothers would send some hot dish for our 
dinner which she had prepared at home. One 


of the events of the year was when a small 
boy proudly brought a stuffed roast chicken 
to school to be served with mashed potatoes. 
While I was glad of this evidence of interest 
in our work, no one was ever requested to 
bring any prepared dish. 
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Educative Seat Work | 


Give carbon or hectographed copies of this drawing to children to trace, color and mount. 
matched with the complete rhyme. Teachers may provide additional script copies of the rhyme and the separate words. 


Cut apart the words of the two lower spaces to be 
































In countries hot, on marshy 


The huge rhinoceros is found 
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A Square Deal for Words 


BY EMMA M. BOLENIUS, Author of ‘“‘The Teaching of Oral English’? and ‘‘Teaching Literature in the Grammar Grades and High School’’ 


ANY pupils find com- 

parison of the adjec- 
tive and the adverb a stum- 
bling block. The teacher 
should explain carefully 
what comparison is, the 
various ways in which it 
may be shown, the value 
of the three degrees of com- 
parison, and the pitfalls 
into which careless speakers and writers 
fall. Chief of these pitfalls are the follow- 
ing: 

1. Using the wrong forms for the differ- 
ent degrees. 

2. Comparing words that do not permit 
comparison, 

3. Using the superlative form where the 
comparative form is required, or the com- 
parative form where the superlative form is 
required. 

Much blackboard drill can be used to fix 
in the mind of the pupil the four ways to 
compare: (1) by using different words (good, 
better, best) ; (2) by adding er and est (strong, 
stronger, strongest); (3) by prefixing the 
words more and most (beautiful, more beau- 
tiful, most beautiful); and (4) by prefixing 
the words less and least (sanitary, less sani- 
tary, least sanitary). Place on the black- 
board lists of adjectives and adverbs and have 
the class build the comparative and super- 
lative degrees from the positive forms. 

Next, write sentences in which the three 
degrees of comparison are used. The great 
mistake so common in the use of these forms 
is to confuse the comparative and superlative 
forms. The comparative degree should be 
used only of two; as, ‘‘He is stronger than 
John.’’ The superlative degree, on the other 





Emma M. Bolenius 


hand, is used in speaking of more than two;’ 


as, ‘‘He is the strongest boy in the class. ’’ 

When something is compared with other 
members of its class, in a clause beginning 
with than the word other should be used to 
exclude all remaining members of the class. 
To say that ‘‘iron is heavier than any metal’’ 
implies that iron is notametal. Change the 
expression to ‘‘iron is heavier than any other 
metal’? and immediately iron is compared 
with all the other metals and aconclusion is 
drawn. To say that ‘‘Miriam is brighter 
than any girl in the class’’ places Miriam 
outside the class, but to say ‘‘Miriam is 
brighter than any other girl in the class’’ 
puts her in the class and draws a conclusion 
between her and all the others grouped to- 
gether. 

Some adjectives and adverbs should not be 
compared. If a thing is perfect, it cannot 
be more perfect. If something is round, or 
square, it cannot be rounder, or squarer, 
than something else. Yet constantly we hear 
people say, ‘‘She played that more perfectly 
than Mary,’’ or ‘‘This circle is rounder than 
that one.’’ We should encourage our pupils 
to use such words as perfect, round, square, 
empty, etc. in their logical sense. 

Stanza and verse are two little words that 


are frequently misused in conversation. 
Technically, a verse is a line of poetry, not 
a number of lines taken together to form a 
certain pattern. There are five ways in 
which verse should be used: (1) with an ad- 
jective telling the kind of meter (monometer, 
dimeter, trimeter, tetrameter, pentameter, hex- 
ameter, heptameter, or octameter verse); (2) 
with an adjective telling the kind of feet in 
the line (iambic, trochaic, anapestic, or dac- 
tyllic verse); (3) with the name of the in- 
ventor of the form (Spenserian verse); (4) 
with an adjective telling the use (epic verse, 
heroic verse); (5) with an adjective that 
describes the structure (rimed verse, alliter- 
ative verse). The word stanza should be used 
in speaking of a number of lines of poetry 
(verses) taken together to form a pattern, or 
model, It is better to say, ‘‘Let us sing the 
next six stanzas’’ than ‘‘the next six verses. ’’ 

Those who teach should be particularly 
careful not to confuse the following words: 
unique and unusual; crime and sin; enor- 
mity and enormousness ; lend and loan ; rever- 
ent and reverend; aggravate and irritate ; 
daily and diurnal ; fetch, bring, and carry; 
resurrect and revive; murder and assassi- 
nation. 

The word unique is derived from the Latin 
word unus, which means one. It means, 
therefore, ‘“‘without equal,’’ or ‘‘standing 
alone.’’ Itshould be applied only to persons 
or things that do stand alone or supreme. 
Unusual, on the other hand, means ‘“‘rare, ”’ 
or “‘uncommon.’’ To say that something is 
“‘more unique’’ or ‘‘most unique’’ is to show 
ignorance of the meaning of the word. Un- 
usual is the word that is needed. 

Sin is the general term; crime, the special 
term to be used when the offense is directed 
against the laws of the government. Sin is 
usually applied to an offense against God. 
We speak of ‘‘the enormity of the crime, ’’ 
not ‘‘the enormousness of the crime.’’ Enor- 
mousiness is applied to physical size; enor- 
mity, to extent of wickedness. We speak of 
the enormities of Nero, but of the enormous- 
ness of the cost of war. Assassination is 
usually applied to the killing of a public of- 
ficial; murder, to that of a private individ- 
ual. Both may be called enormities. 

To murder is to kill with malicious in- 
tention; to assassinate is to kill (or murder) 
treacherously, suddenly, or by stealth; to 
massacre is to kill in considerable numbers, 
where little resistance can be made. We 
speak of **the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day,’’ “‘the assassination of Lincoln,’’ ‘‘the 
murder of the old store-keeper.’’ The word 
slay is confined to Biblical or poetic lan- 
guage; as, ““Though he slay me,’’ ete. 

Loan, for lend, though it is common in the 
United States, is not in approved use, except 
in certain financial uses. ‘‘Lend me your 
book,’’ is therefore better than ‘‘Loan me 
your book. ’’ 

The words reverend and reverent are often 
confused. Reverent means ‘‘reverential, dis- 
posed to vevere.’’ We say, ‘‘A child should 


be taught to be reverent.’’ Reverend is the 
term applied to ecclesiastics. It is used jp 
four different ways: reverend, very reverend, 
right reverend, and most reverend. The dis. 
tinctions in usage of these four are very care. 
fully drawn. The title reverend is applied 
to a clergyman. It is considered bad form 
to use the term immediately before a sur. 
name; as, ‘‘Reverend Brown,’’ instead of 
‘‘Reverend Mr. Brown,’’ ‘‘Reverend Alfred 
Mayser,’’ or ‘“The Reverend Dr. Martin.” 
A letter may be addressed ‘‘Reverend John 
Smith.’’ 

Very reverend is a term applied to a dean, 
a vicar general, a president of a seminary or 
college, a superior of a religious house, a 
canon, a prior, ete. The right reverend ig 
applied to a bishop, an abbot, a monsignor, 
or a prothonotary apostolic. The most rep. 
erend is applied to an archbishop. 

In the sense of ‘‘provoked’’ or ‘‘exas- 
perated’’ we should use the word irritated, 
not aggravated, because aggravated should be 
confined to the idea of ‘‘more burdensome,”’ 
The word comes primarily from the Latin 
gravis, heavy. The other adjectives often 
misused are daily and diurnal; the former 
(daily) should be used in speaking of the 
ordinary affairs of life, the latter (diurnal), 
in speaking of astronomical matters or in a 
poetic form. 

Bring means ‘‘to come with’’ and implies 
that the object is near the bearer. etch 
means, ‘‘Go toa place, get the thing, and 
bring it,’’ therefore implying that the object 
is removed from the bearer. Carry means 
simply to convey from one place to another, 
neither of which may be that of the person 
from whose viewpoint the action is contem- 
plated. Resurrect should not be used loosely 
in the sense of revive, for resurrect means 
“‘to raise from the dead,’’ ‘‘to reanimate,”’ 
““to restore to life.’’ 

A knowledge of common stems, prefixes, 
and suffixes will add greatly to a teacher’s 
grasp of words and their proper usage. Any 
one familiar with the Latin prefixes in, im, 
ex, e, ete., will not confuse import and ev- 
port, immigrant and emigrant. An import is 
a commodity brought into a country and an 
immigrant is a person who enters a country; 
an export is a commodity sent out of a coun- 
try and an emigrant is a person who leaves 
one country for another. Jmportation and 
exportation, immigration and emigration, 
therefore, are allied words. 

To know that the word cordially is derived 
primarily from the Latin for heart, and thus 
implies warmth of feelings, is to give to the 
word cordially a deepened meaning. To know 
that pathos comes from a word that means 
suffering is to deepen for you the meaning of 
that word. 

Words have life histories. Fascinating 
stories are wrapped up in them. The study 
of derivation, free to all in the unabridged 
dictionary, is the key to unlock these inter- 
esting facts about words. 

STUDY THE DICTIONARY! 
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Costuming for Pageants and School Plays 


BY CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY, Author of ‘For the Children’s Hour,’’ ‘‘Firelight Stories,’’ ‘‘Stories and Rhymes for " Child,’’ etc. 


{ IS instinctive with children to ‘‘dress 
| up.’”’ The cast off costumes of yester- 
day in attics and old trunks are full of 
. interest for Saturdays and rainy days, 
and, if we only realize it, have educa- 
tional value as well. ‘To foster this in- 
stinct in the school child, through simple 
costuming for schoolroom plays and out- 
door pageants, is to make history and 
nature real in the child’s life. For the 
time being children are the personages 
they are costumed to represent. They 
feel, understand, and put themselves 
into history, legend and story. 
Materials for schoolroom costuming 
are most effective if they are simple, 


and are often right at hand. Cheese- 
cloth is the best materia! for fairy 
dresses or classic costumes. Cambric 


and sateen or the cheap mercerized ma- 
terials will look like satin, and figured 
silkoline is a good substitute for flowered 
silk. Kur can be made from cotton bat- 
ting, and coarse denim or burlap may be 
used in place of homespun. The uses of 
crepe paper are legion, and it may be 
stitched into whole costumes if necessary. 

It is important to study the general 
effect of a costume in a certain scene or 
setting. The dressing of the children’s 
hair should correspond to the period of 
history which they represent. Footgear 


should be alike if there are a number of | 


children in a scene, and the effect of a 
color scheme upon the background needs 
consideration. The use of such vivid col- 
ors as searlet or bright pink is danger- 
ous as they dull other colors, but they 
are effective in masses. 

No better guide to schoolroom costum- 
ing can be found than a good historical 
book illustrated according to period. For 
a suggestive scheme, the following may 
be used: 


COLUMBUS 


The simplest costume is that shown in | 


the painting of the landing of Columbus | 


by Georges Girardot; a long, loose robe 
like that of a monk made with a pointed 
hood that slips over the head. Use dark 
gray or brown cambric or denim. A cord 
is knotted about the waist and a chain 


with a pendant in the form of a cross | 


hangs about the neck. 
INDIAN 


A boy’s khaki play suit. may be dec- 
orated with beads, and feathers made 
from crepe paper, glued to a band, make 
the head-dress. These feathers should 
be wired down the center and dotted 
with gold and silver paint. Old shawls 
make excellent blankets, and the Indians 
may carry bows made of branches and 
bunches of erepe paper arrows. ‘The 
sguaw wears her hair braided with a 
beaded head-band. She may be dressed 
in a rather long khaki skirt and a 
blanket. Both braves and squaws should 
wear moccasins which may be made of 
heavy burlap and beaded. Accessories 
such as imitation wampum made of 
shells, beaded belts and bright fringe 
will help these costumes. 


PILGRIM 


The man wears dark knee breeches, a 
circular cape reaching to the knees, low 
shoes with buckles and a tall sugar-loaf 
hat. The hat ean be made of cardboard 
covered with black crepe paper. Black 
cambric will make the cape and ordinary 
low shoes may be used with cardboard 
buckles covered with tinfoil. 

The woman wears a long, shortwaisted 
gray frock, a white kerchief and a close 
fitting white cap. Cambric will serve 
for the entire costume. 


COLONIAL 


Costumes of this period for women 
and girls may be very similar to Pilgrim 
costumes, using a material that will imi- 
tate homespun instead of the gray cam- 
bric. The skirts are fuller, and there 
may be occasional use of flowered stuffs. 
The little girl of the colonies wore her 
hair in two braids. The Quakeress of 
this time should wear a poke bonnet. 

Homespun should make the short coats 
and long trousers of the men and boys. 
A ruffled shirt front may show in the 











front of the coat and a wide strip of | a short-waisted, flowered frock, 
black cambrie wound around the neck | 


makes the dickey worn by the men. His 


tall hat has a narrower rim than that of 


the pilgrim and may be of cardboard cov- 
ered with black sateen. 


period of 1776. 
short; he has around collar and 
tie, and a cap with a front piece. 
The continental soldier is dressed in 
blue with knee breeches and a coat with 
long tails. He has a three-cornered cap. 





Knee breeches, | 
cocked hat, and wig are typical of the | 
The boy’s jacket is quite | 
bow | 


Denim will be effective for this costume, | 


blue for the coat and tan for the trousers. 
Ordinary wooden button moulds may be 
gilded and used to trim it. The epaulets 
can be made of bristol board, gilded, and 
having yellow crepe paper fringe. White 
leggings and a white belt are worn. 


PERIOD OF 1860 


The dress of women should show full 
skirts, the flowered over-dress and full, 
lace trimmed head-dress. The officer 
wears a long, double breasted coat, blue 
or gray, according to his party. The 
suit is decorated with gilt stars, on the 
shoulder straps for the blue, on the col- 
lar for the gray. There is a belt or sash 
attached to the coat, and a sword made 
of wood or tin should be carried. 

The little girl may be very dainty in 


made of | 


Almost any color scheme may be used 


some thin material, a leghorn hat with | for a witch, although a short black skirt, 


streamers or a ruffled sunbonnet, white | 
stockings and black slippers laced over | 
| hat with 


her ankles with ribbons. 

The negro: man of the period wears 
ov-ralls, a checked shirt with no collar 
and a wide rimmed straw hat. The negro 
woman should wear a full calico dress, 
a long white apron and a red bandanna 
handkerchief knotted around her head. 

FANTASTIC CHARACTERS 

The May Queen may typify the spring 
in a loose frock of soft green, draped 
with garlands of paper flowers. She 
wears a gilt crown or a flower wreath 
and her scepter should be wound with 
ribbons to imitate a Maypole. 

Fairies shoud be dressed in soft, cling- 
ing materials of the color of the dawn, 
the woods, the twilight or whatever 
scene of which they are to be a part. 
Crepe paper or wired tarlatan may be 
used for wings, and frost powder and 
gilt paper stars will make the costumes 
sparkle. If no other foot-gear is pos- 
sible. such as sandals or slippers, use 
only flesh colored stockings. 

A most satisfactory brownie costume 
is eut like a child’s night drawers from 
brown ecambrie. A pointed cap with a 
tassel completes it. 


| suit 


| 


colored bodice and long red cloak make 
the accepted costume. She wears a high 
a wide brim that can be made 
of black bristol board. Heavy black 
cloth, wired, can be used for her pointed 
shoes. A black cloth cat, stuffed, should 
be seated on her shoulder: these eats 
can be bought, stampeu (room-stick 
is another good accessory. 

Nothing is so easily arrange” or so 
effective for costuming ghosts as sheets 
and pillow cases. The sheet is draped 
about the figure and the pillow case, 
with holes cut for the eyes is slipped 
over the head and tied around the neck. 
STORY CHARACTERS 
costuming animal 
similar to that suggested 
brownies and covering the hands and 
feet will be most realistic. Use eanton 
flannel, which has a furry surface; brown 
for a bear, gray or black for cats and 
white for a ra bit. There should be 
close fitting caps with ears attached to 
the costu= e. Buy animal masks if pos 
sible, and put them on first, drawirg the 
head-dress on over them. 

A herald who will fit into almost any 
scene is dressed in some material that 
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Good morning, sweet April, 
So winsome and shy, 
With a smule on your lip 
‘And a tear in your €yé@, 
There are prethy hepaticas 
Hid in your falp | ° 
And bonny blue violets 
Clustering bhere. 
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Exercises for Spring Programs 


A Pageant of Spring 
By Lena Martin-Smith 
CHARACTERS 


old man with white 
He should 


Father Time: 
beard and fiowing robes. 
have a deep, steady voice. 

Jack Frost: small boy with pale gray 
brownie costume decorated with tinsel ; 
pointed cap and shoes. 

Nineteen Seventeen: child dressed as 
sunbonnet baby with 1917 printed plainly 
on the bonnet. 

North Wind: boy or girl with cloak 
and hood, beneath which is a summer 
costume. 

Snowflakes: ten to twenty girls and 
boys dressed in white, with hoods made 
of cotton and cotton tufts fastened to 
costume in various places. White stock- 
ings and white sandals or bare feet. 

Sun: child with yellow stockings and 
sandals carrying a large sun made of 
pasteboard which conceals all but his 
feet. 

Raindrops: five little girls dressed in 
white short dresses; strips of pale pink, 
blue and yellow paper around the hem 
and sleeves. Carry small wands from 
each of which hangs a row of glass beads. 

Sunbeams: five to ten children in yel- 
low paper costumes; the lower edges are 
pointed; pointed caps. Carry yellow 
wands from which hang yellow fringe. 

Violets: three children in green paper 
dress with purple petals fastened about 
the head, wired to stand up. 

Spring Beauties: three children in 
green paper dresses with white petals 
around the neck, wired to stand out. 

Bluets: several children with green 
paper slip dresses and four blue petals 
fastened about the neck. 

Leaf Buds: two children in brown with 
capes large enough to be thrown around 
the head concealing the face. Arms 
tucked in or folded. 

Grass Blades: ten to twenty children 
in green paper dresses and pointed green 
caps. 

Robin Redbreast: two children, boy and 
girl, to represent robin and his mate. 
Costumes in natural robin colors. 

Crows: five boys in black tights or 
brownie costume with caps pointing to 
the front, five inches being yellow to rep- 
resent bill. Faces should be blackened, 
or wear black mask. 

Plowman: boy with overalls, straw hat, 
bandanna round neck, driving a wooden 
or pasteboard plow. Use pet dog to 
drive or boy on all fours as horse. 

Spring: tall slender girl with white 
cheesecloth dress decorated with leaf 
garlands. 

Fairies: small children in pale colors; 
very short dresess; large bows of maline 
worn back of shoulders with strand fas- 
tened to sleeves. 

Heralds: boys in knee trousers; entire 
costume of blue with blue pennant to 
hang from horn. 

Attendants: ten boys dressed as her- 
alds but carrying staffs instead of horns; 
sixteen girls in white cheesecloth dresses 
with garlands of bridal wreath about 
head and on dresses. 

Crowning Fairy: girl in silver tinsel 
dress, short and flaring; tinsel bow in 
hair, or tinsel cord about head. 


SETTING 


If produced in the open on the green- 
sward or turf, the setting should have 
trees, or preferably a hedge in the back- 
ground; a few bushes, natural or tem- 
porary (made by driving branches into 
the ground on the day of the perfor- 
mance), and screens to represent bowers. 
These may be made on wooden frames 
out of green strips of any material and 
decorated with real or artificial flowers 
and leaves. The orchestra or piano may 
be concealed in an arbor. 

If given indoors as much green as pos- 
sible should be arranged so as to give an 
outdoor atmosphere. 


EPISODE I 


PROLOGUE 


Mothers, fathers and school friends dear, 
What is the time of all the year 





the ground. He dances gayly around 
the stage, amusing himself the while. ) 


Jack Frost— 


Just one more little frolic 
I thought I’d like to have, 
And if I come in nighttime 
I have a chance to live. 
But when the sun appears, 
He melts me then so fast 
I have to get out of his sight 
If I am going to last. 


I like to catch the children 
And bite them on the nose, 
Or hit their little tingers, 
Or frost their little toes. 
But when they like me best 
Is when I use my paint 
And picture up the windows— 
Then I hear no complaint. 


That you love best? Is it the time 

When Spring has opened her joyous 
clime? 

Many, we know, would choose the sum- 


mer, 
When roses bloom and streamlets mur- 


mur; 
And some would like the golden fall 
Whose brilliant colors are loved by all; 
And many there are who like the snow, 
And Winter’s cosy fireside glow. 


Now, we feel that you’ll all agree 

The very best time for a jubilee 

Is when the happy Spring awakens 

And every flower and bud is shaken 

By the raindrops gentle and the sun- 
beams; 

Andtherobinreturns. For then it seems 

That all are filled with joy and gladness, 

Leaving no room for gloomy sadness. 

So now, dear friends, if you will listen 

And hear our voices and music given, 

We’ll show you first how Winter feels 

When he is trampled on the heels 

By Spring. Witness the Passing of 
Winter. 


Oh, there comes the old sun 
With that grin upon his face, 
I’d like to hit him with my whip, 
And drive him off the place; 
But if I did I’d surely die— 

Oh, dear, I’m going to roast! 
I wasn’t made for summertime, 
(The prologue should be given in front Tis in winter that I boast. 
of the screen or curtain. This is re- 
moved and Father Time is seen sitting 
on his throne and pulling the strings of 
a huge clock marked with the months, 
weeks and days. This clock may be 
placed at the back of the throne but far 


(As the last verse is recited the sun 
appears on the background and comes 
slowly into sight or full view. He no 
sooner appears in full than he passes on 
behind a gray screen representing a 


enough above it so that it may be seen | cloud.) 
plainly. Playing around the base of the 
throne is the Sunbonnet Baby. Jack Jack Frost— 


Oh, there! that makes it better; 


Frost enters from the left. He carries 
I believe I'll call the Snow 


a whip in his hand and cracks it upon 








Raindrops 


Arr. E. A. Parker 
Tune:—‘‘ Solomon Levi” 


Springtime 
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To send her little flakes, 
And we’!ll put on a show. 
Snowflakes! Snowflakes! 
Come, let’s have some fun, 
For soon we'll sleep for many weeks, 
Winter will soon be gone. 


(Snowflakes enter from right and left, 
first one, then two and finally the entire 
group. They run about the stage, pass. 
ing and repassing each other, making as 
little noise as possible. Music begins 
and the two groups dance in a circle, 
one group going one way and the other 
the opposite. The snowflakes have cot. 
ton tufts tied to a string which they 
throw in different directions, Finally 
all pause and sit upon the floor one at a 
time. They do not group but scatter 
as much as possible. ) 


Snowflake— 
Jack Frost, it’s very risky 
To play about like this, 
When Father Time has moved the hands, 
And means to end our bliss. 
The sun is just behind a cloud, 
And comes out any minute, 
And then, Jack Frost, you know quite 
well 
That we would sure be ‘ 


Jack Frost— 

Yes, | know that we would melt, 
lf Mr. Sun looks long, 

So let us lift our voices 
And sing our farewell song. 


All (singing to tune of “Nelly Gray’’)— 


We are snowflakes of the winter, 
And we know that we must go, 
When our good old Father Time has 
struck the hour; 
But we wish that we could linger 
And could see the flowers bloom, 
Tho’ we’d never live for Winter any more. 


Chorus— 
So now, old season, Winter, 
We must quickly go to sleep, 
So that we can come and live with you 
again; 
But we never shall forget you, 
Nor the good time we have had, 
No matter all the trials we have seen. 


‘in it.’’ 


We have heard that merry Springtime 
Is in the country near, 
And is coming this way on her journey 
soon; 
We do not want to hurt her, 
Or make her flowers wilt, 
So we'll leave and let the happy flowers 
bloom. 
Chorus— 


(At the close of song North Wind en- 
ters from left, closely covered in cloak 
and hood. He comes in rather slowly.) 


North Wind— 

Why, Snowflakes and Jack Frost, 
Are you here yet? 

I’m going to move westward 
With not a regret. 


Snowflake— 
That’s all very well for you, Mr. Wind, 
For you always can change 
And leave North behind, 

But neither Jack Frost nor poor little 


me 
Can live in the climate 
Where summer cai be. 


(North Wind throws off cloak as he 
moves toward the right of the stage and 


dragging his cloak on the ground, waves 


a good-by in summer costume. ) 


Father Time (taking the hands of the 
clock and moving them along)— 


Now, children, I didn’t notice you 

Slipping out on the Spring anew, 

But you must hie yourselves away, 

And keep you hid for many a day, 

Till Springtime, and Summer and even 
the Fall, 

Have - played their part of the timely 
call. 

And now begone, for the time moves on, 

And on the morrow the Spring will come, 

And you would die a sudden death; 

So take you now your fleeting breath. 
Begone! 

Curtain 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Exercises for Spring Programs—Continued 


EPISODE II 
PROLOGUE 


When Springtime comes and flowers 
awake, 

When all the buds to blossoms break, 

When brooks are running and birds ap- 

ear, 

pis the happiest time of all the year. * 

Friends, we want to show to you 

The coming of Spring as she will do, 

And if you have to imagine much, 

It will only develop that merry touch 

Which all the world would like to possess, 

To cover the worries and the distress ; 

So let your imagination fly 

To the land of Spring that will only lie 

In dreams of the season we hold most 
dear, 

The merry Springtime, the best of the 
year. 


(When the curtain is drawn Father 
Time has moved the hands of the clock to 
March. Little 1917 has a small spade 
and hoe and bucket, and apparently digs 
dirt and plants seeds around the throne. 
Violets, Bluets, Spring Beauties and 
Grassblades are curled up asleep on the 
floor. Leaf Buds are standing on both 
sides of the throne with bowed and 
covered heads, and arms folded. South 
He dances back 
and forth among the buds and fans them 
with both hands. ) 


South Breeze— 

I am the gentle South Breeze 
That drove Jack Frost away, 

Now I must wake the flowers, 
And fan them every day. 

Making gentle breezes, 
Bringing up a cloud 

To furnish them some raindrops 
And eall them long and loud. 

Come, oh, come, ye clouds, 
Cover up the sky, 

Send us gentle raindrops, 
The buds and grass to spy. 


(Raindrops dance in, two from each 
side and one from the back center. They 
walk around among the flowers and grass- 
blades waving wands up and down and 
sing one verse of ‘‘Springtime Rain- 
drops. ’’) 


One Raindrop— 
That’s enough, dear sisters, 

We must not drown them out, 

And though we think we’re needed, 

We cannot bring them out. 

You know the sunbeams always come 

To help us wake the flowers, 

So we must let them rest now 

Till sunbeams come in showers. 

(By this time the sun has moved in. 
From behind him, one at a time, come 
ten sunbeams waving wands. They dart 
and dance among the buds while the 
raindrops seat themselves at various 
distances apart on the floor among the 
flowers, who are still asleep. In and out 
the sunbeams dance while sparkling 
music is played. They finally group ina 
half-circle back of the people on the floor 
and sing the second verse of ‘‘Spring- 
time Raindrops. ’’) 


(The Sunbeams slowly pull apart the 
coverings and help each flower to sit up 
and unfolds its petals. The girl sun 
beams kiss the girl raindrops as they pass 
them. The Leaf Buds are unfolded and 
the Grass Blades awaken. All still sit 
on the floor but are no longer asleep.) 

Sunbeam— 

Oh, violet, how sweet you are! 

Violet— 

No sweeter than your beam afar. 

Raindrop— 

See the Grass Blades smiling green. 

Grass Blades— 

This is the happiest world I’ve seen. 

South Breeze— 

Spring Beauty is nodding her head in joy. 

Spring Beauty— 

Ah, the world is so wonderful to-day ! 

All— 

Yes, so wonderful ! 








Happy Springtime 
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(Across the back of the stage the sun 
has moved about one-quarter. The plow- 
man enters and drives back and forth 
twice across the stage. Hestops to wipe 
his brow.) 


Plowman— 

The plowman soon must turn his ground, 
And plant the corn therein, 

Tor Spring is here, the flowers are out, 
And crows will soon be in. 


(He passes off stage and five crows run 
in. They bob forward as though looking 
for corn.) ; 


Leaf Bud— 
Oh, look at the crows! they’re searching 
for corn. 


Crow— 
But there is none here as sure as we’re 
born. 


Sunbeam— 
You came too early, try again. 
Crows— 


Yes, when ’tis planted and before the 
rain. 


(Crows move on until one stands just 


back of each Leaf Bud and the others 
drop to their knees at back of stage. 
Everything is hushed; a bird note is 
heard, that of the robin. Another an- 
swers. Soon they come hopping in. The 
boy Robin crosses stage to Leaf Bud.) 


Boy Robin— 
Oh, Robin, here is a leaf bud on the old 
apple tree. 
Let’s build our nest here. 


Girl Robin— 
Oh, that will be nice. I like apple 
trees, — 
And see the flowers near! 
Boy Robin— 


Now you hunt the strings. And I’ll get 


the sticks. 


(They hop among the flowers and pick 
up imaginary sticks and strings, taking 
them each time and putting them into 
Leaf Bud’s arms that are folded.) 


(Father Time moves the hands of the 
clock to April.) 


Sun (as he passes off stage) — 


| Sunbeams, sunbeams, sing your good- 


night song! 


(Sunbeams and Raindrops rise. They 
pick up a leaf streamer that had been 
lying on the ground, or it may be ‘“‘fed 
in’? through the wings, place it upon 
their shoulders and form a ring around 





the flowers and birds and sing ‘‘Happy 
Springtime, ’’ repeating softer and softer. 
Robin takes his mate by the hand and 
they hop out. The flowers fall asleep 
one by one, the crows fly away, and, 
breaking the line, the sunbeams follow 
the sun who is just passing out. Rain- 
drops also follow, all looking back and 
holding out hands until out of sight.) 


Curtain. 
EPISODE III 
EPILOGUE 
Winter has gone, and Spring is really 
here, 
Her time will pass too quickly, we all 
fear; 
So since our Father Time has called for 
May, 


We wish to celebrate before another day. 


all, 
And send to the spring fairies a quick 
call, 
To help us in this coronation grand. 
We hope to make all mortals understand 
How we love the Springtime of the year, 


cheer; 


We’ll crown the queen of May before you | 
; of the throne. 





And choose the first of May to show our 


We’!l crown the fairiest queen among us 


now, 
And dance the merry Maypole dances, 
anyhow. 

(Lively music should be played though- 
out the rest of the program. Father 
Time is moved far into the background, 
or removed altogether, for time will al- 
most stop when the May Queen is 
crowned. Nothing must detract from 


| the sprightliness of the May scene. When 


the curtain is drawn Spring enters with 
innumerable fairies. They dance and 
skip and as Spring waves her arms in 
silent commands they apparently run to 
do her bidding. They place 2 throne for 
the queen. This is at least four feet 
high with steps to its platform; a high- 
backed chair is placed onit. The fairies 
bob here and there, always on the move. 
They, strew leaves everywhere. They 
slip out and lead the Sun into sight, they 
lead in the Sunbeams and line them up 
on both sides of the throne; finally they 
pass out, except two fairies who sit one 
on each side of the queen’s throne swing- 
ing their feet. They are the guards. 


Two boys dressed as heralds appear, 
one from each side. They blow their 
horns together in subdued and softened 
notes. Each herald is preceded by a lit- 
tle fairy who appears to guide him. At 
the bugle call six boy attendants from 
each side appear and line up from front 
to back, standing very erect. Then 
come two little fairies, swinging May 
baskets and strewing flowers. - They are 
followed by the fairy with a crown on a 
pillow made of leaves. Then comes the 
queen, her long train being carried by a 
number of fairies, and following them 
are sixteen girl attendants, all marching 
slowly and stately. The queen ascends 
the throne, the attendants pause on 
either side, some on the steps, while the 
fairies arrange the queen’s train. Sud- 
denly the music stops and the Crowning 
Fairy runs in, takes the crown and crowns 
the queen. As she rises and greets the 
audience the music again is started; the 
Crowning Fairy runs out rapidly in the 
opposite direction from which she en- 
tered. Puck comes in with a tiny May- 
pole and the fairies dance any popular 
May dance before the queen. When they 
have finished Puck takes away the pole 
and the fairies gather around at the foot 
Then a large pole is 
brought from each side and surrounded 
with Maypole dancers. Thus the play is 
brought to a close with the dancers on 
each side of the stage and the May 
queen and attendants in full view in the 
center. ) 

Curtain. 
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“CLOSING DAY EXERCISES” 


HIS is a new book that every teacher will want to own; 
in fact, it is an indispensable aid in planning a program 
for the Last Day of School. 


The volume has been made 


expressly as an answer to the hundreds of inquiries sent yearly 
to the Editor of the Entertainment Department of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans for suggestions as to an interesting 
Closing Day program. 

There have been published many books of Graduating Ex- 
ercises selling at a much higher price than that of our new 
book, but this is the first book of the kind to cater exclusively 
to the need of the elementary teacher. There are exercises | 
for all the grades and for village and rural schools. | 

Part I.—‘‘June Voices;’’ Exercise for the First Three Grades. 

Part II1.—‘‘A Tribute to Mother and Home;’’ Exercise for the First | 
Five Grades. 

Part III.—‘‘Vacation Echoes;’’ Exercise for the First Five Grades. 

Part IV.—‘‘Joy in Country Living;’’ Exercise for a School of Eight 
Grades. 

Part V.—‘‘A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag;’ 
Five to Eight. 





’ Exercise for Grades 





Part VI.—Specimen Parts for Graduation. 
Part VIIl.—Sugygestive Programs for Closing Day Exercises in All 
Grades. 
Part VIII.—Plays for Closing Day Programs. 
Order now, of F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
“Closing Day Exercises.” By Grace B. Faxon. 
Price 30 cents. | 
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Dialogues, Music and Recitations for Various Occasions 


- An Exercise in Thrift ea 


By Jane A. Stewart 


The stage may be arranged as a “bank.” 
with the teacher or an older pupil to act 
as banker, and the words ‘‘School Sav- 
ings Bank’’ on the blackboard or let- 
tered on a placard above the ‘‘bank’’ 
window. 

Recitation—‘‘My Penny’’ (for eight 
children, each holding up a penny). 

First Child— 

What shall I do with this penny of mine? 
What shall I do with it, how make it 
shine? 

Second Child— 

Can I give my penny hands and feet, 
That it may go in the crowd on the busy 
street? 

Third Child-- 

Can I give my penny voice and brain, 


That it may go to school for teacher to | 


train? 
Fourth Child— 
Can I give my penny a will to mind, 
That it may be gentle, good and kind? 
Fifth Child— 
Can I give my penny a loving heart, 
That it may joy and pleasure impart? 
Sixth Child— 
A good wise penny, honest, true and free, 
That is what I should like my penny to 
be. 
Seventh Child— 
I’ll spend my penny in such a way 
That it will do good for many a day. 


Eighth Child— 


I’ll save my penny that it may grow 


great— 
Who knows but my penny may save the 

State? 
Recitation—“Guard the Little Coins’’— 
(for children who may wear headpieces 
or breastplates to represent the dif- 


ferent coins). 
Group of five Pennies (in concert)— 
We are the Pennies that into Nickels 
grow, 
If you will save us you will see that this 
is SO. 
Group of two Nickels (in concert)— 
Do you know that every two nickels 
make up a dime? 
Keep us together and it works every 
time. 


Group of ten Dimes (in concert) 


‘Watch and guard it, don’t discard it, 
You will need it when you’re old. 


Recitation (for a boy). 


Iam avery little boy but I try to be 
brave, 

And when I have some pennies I know 
that I must save; 

And though I’m such a little boy I’ll do 
the best I can 

' To live a good and noble life, and be an 

honest man. 








| 
| (The teacher or the “banker’’ takes 
| place at the school savings desk. Enter 
| two children, a boy and a girl, with 
‘‘parent’”’ or ‘‘friend,’’ who gives each 
two pennies. ) 


First Pupil— 


No matter what sum we receive, 
From parent or from friend, 


| 








| 
| 
| 
| 


Always we try to do our best, 


Not all of it to spend. 


Second Pupil— | 

When money we are given, | 

The giver quick we thank, (They bow | 
thanks. ) 

And then we divide it.up, 
And put some in the bank. 
(They count the money and deposit a. 

penny each in the school savings bank. ) 


(Enter seven children. ) 


First Child— 

The school savings bank was started 
so that we children might learn to save 
our pennies. 

Second Child— 

A good English lady, Mrs. Priscilla 
Wakefield, started the school savings ! 
bank plan more than a hundred years ago. j; 








Spring House-Cleaning 




















































































































Save up your dimes, and when you have | 


ten, 


It’s a dollar instead of a dime you have 


then. 


All (join hands in a cirele and recite 
or sing)— 
We Pennies, Nickels and good Dimes, 
To keep us safely is not hard; 
But watch us or we’ll slip away 
For the little coins are the ones to 
guard, 
Recitation (for a boy )— 
Let us not scorn the small dimes, 
For the small dimes, we must know, 
Are among the world’s great treasures, 
And dimes into dollars will grow. 
Recitation (for two girls). 
First Girl— 
There’s a time to save and a time to 
spend, 
A time when we should money lend; 


Second Girl— 


But never a time in any day 


For foolishly throwing our money away. 


Recitation (for two boys). 
First Boy— 
Many crave it, all should save it, 
’Tis a little penny lone; 
Highly prize it, don’t despise it, 
You will need it when you're grown. 
Second Boy— 


Just a penny! One makes many, 
‘Tis a little thing to hold; 
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Third Child— — - 
Professor Laurent started school say. 


ings banks in Belgium. — | 


Fourth Child— 

School savings banks were founded jp 
France and other countries. 

Fifth Child— 

The first school savings banks were 
started in the United. States in 1885, 

Sixth Child— 

New York and Pennsylvania had the 
first .and now have the most school say. 
ings banks in this country. 


Seventh Child— 

The children of the United States are 
learning how to be good and useful! men 
and women by learning how to take care 
of money and how to spend it wisely. 

(The children who wish to do so de. 
posit during the singing of the following 
song. ) 

Air: *‘Old Black Joe.’’ 

Here in our school we’re taught just what 


to do, 
Gladly we learn things that are good and 
true; 
Teachers. all say that we must all defend 
And save the pennies that are given us 
'- -- to spend. 
Chorus— ae 
We’re saving! We’re saving! 
Although the sum be small, "’ 
We save our pennies and we never spend 
them all, 


Money,is good, and we must all beware 

Of wasting it, for money needs good 
care, 

That it may do great good and be a gift; 

We’ll try to spend it, right and always 
practice thrift. Chorus— 


' Pennies we bring to school ’most every 


day, . 
Pennies we bring nor spend them on the 


way, 
|-Pennies we get; our parents, kind, we 
thank 
And put our pennies in the good school 


savings bank. Chorus— 


A Country Life Vision 


I see a beautiful country and a pros- 
perous people. And in their struggles 
and triumphs to secure better homes, 
better schools and better churches a new 
civilization has come and the old order 
of things has passed away. I rejoice 
that I had some part in this transforma- 
tion. 

I see the people whom I served grad- 
ually winning from the world at large 
social recognition and _ honorable dis- 
tinction in civic and political life. I see 
the country road leading -to the school- 
house, where some of .the happiest mo- 
ments of my life were spent. I see 
again the faces of boys: and girls and 
hear their voices at play. - 

I see that boy whose life I touched 
grow in wisdom and stature as the years 
go by, from the new country school 
through the country high school to the 
distant, college of agriculture.. The years 
pass, and on commencement day I seem 
to .hear his voice, clear and strong,—‘‘! 
am going back to the old farm to think 
it over.’’ 

I see him back on the old farm, his 
father’s farm. Harvest time passes and 
autumn returns. I see the rich brown 
of newly-plowed fields; the scarlet and 
crimson of the sugar maple and the 
sumac and the glory of the golden rod. 

I see the day come when that young 
man must make the choice of his life 
work. Down at the gate he reads a 
letter left by the carrier. He is offered 
a fine position in a distant city. 

Isee him in earnest study as there 
comes to him a vision of the service he 
may render in country life leadership. 
He walks slowly up the path to the old 
farmhouse, his future home. I see him 
pause a moment with uncovered head to 
receive the benediction of the fields. 
He crosses the threshold, the door closes, 
the old farm has won. 

It is afar, far better thing that he 
does than he has ever done; it is a far, 
far better life that he goes to than he 
has ever known.—0O. J. Kern. 
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Mary’s Garden 
By Mary V. Myers 


The following play is based on, ‘‘Mary, Mary, Quite 
Contrary,” and is appropriate for spring programs, 


PLAN OF GARDEN 


About twenty or more children ar- 
ranged in five rows, four deep from back 
to front, stand far enough apart so that 
Mary, with watering can in hand, may 
pass in and out among them as she imi- 
tates watering her garden while the 
Flowers recite and act their rhymes. 
Each girl should wear a cap the color of 
the flower she represents, as follows: 

Morning Glories—blue, white, or pink. 

Rose—red. 

Pansy—purple. 

Sweet-pea—pink. 

Buttercup—yellow. 

Asters—blue, white, red. 

Lily —White. 

Datfodil—yellow. 

Lady-slipper—red. 

Blue-bell—blue. 

Hollyhocks—white, red, yellow or pink. 

Four-o-clock—red or yellow. 

Forget-me-not—delicate blue. 

Poppy—red. 

Johnny-jump-up is a very small boy 
who skips about among the rows of flow- 
ers, occasionally pulling the girls’ hair 
or sleeves very gently in imitation of a 
teasing sprite. 

Poppy steps to the front of the rows 
of flowers and waves over their heads a 
wand decorated with a large bow of 
red, as she recites her rhyme. During 
Poppy’s recital, the flowers with closed 
eyes, rest the right cheek against their 
folded hands. At the close they all wake 

and skip gaily to their seats. 


DRAMATIZATION 
Johnny-jump-up— 
“Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow?’’ 
Mary— 
“With cockle shells and silver hells, 
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clock while reciting. 
four,’”’ in the following)— 

One, two, three, four, tick, tick, tock, 
Do you know it’s four-o-clock? 


For-get-me-not— 


Forget me not I pray, 
I’m with you night and day. 


Poppy— 
The Poppy comes to put to bed 
Each posied little sleepy head. 


Why the Robin Sings “Cheer Up” 
By Adalena F. Dyer 


The Little Pink Twins swift as two lit- 
tle does, 
Ran away to the pines where the bunch- 
berry grows, 
And the ferns softly rustle in sweet 
scented rows; 
And followed the wood road, light- 


hearted; 

For their father, a wood chopper, sturdy 
and stout, 

Was felling some spruces that grew 
thereabout, 


And his ax’s “‘chip! chop!’’ rang so 
merrily out 
That without a misgiving they started. 


A squirrel called at them with mischie- 
vous grin, 
The twinflowers nodded and claimed them 
as kin, 
And a rabbit warned, ‘‘Keep to the path 
you are in, 
For babes in the woods are in danger. ”’ 
So as merry as grigs—and what grigs 
are, my dear, 
Ask your mother or teacher, whichever 
is near— 
They danced on their way till no ax they 
could hear, 


And the pathway looked wilder and 





And pretty girls all in a row.’’ 
Morning Glories— | 
We’re morning glories, first to wake, | 
In the dew a bath we take. 
Rose— 
I am Mary’s red, red rose, 
Swaying in the wind that blows. | 
Lily (measuring) — 
Her lily do you see? | 
Almost as tall as she. | 
Panay i 
ansy— | 
I am a pansy face, | 
Out in her garden place. | 
| 
Sweet-pea— | 
Her sweet-pea blossom loves to sing, ! 
Out in her little pea vine swing. 
Buttereup— 
From my little buttercup, 
I invite the bees to sup. 
Asters— 


We are blue and white and red, 
In her little aster bed. 


Daffodil— 
I am her little daffodil, 
The air with fragrance I shall fill. 
Lady-slipper— 
A lady brings you very neat 
Slippers for your dainty feet. 
All(as Johnny-jump-up plays a prank)— 
Johnny-jump-up, you keep still, 
Or we’ll send for Whip-poor-will! 
Bluebell (wringing hands)— 
Ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling, 
Do you hear the bluebell ring? 
Hollyhocks— 
We are a row of hollyhocks, 
Dressed in many colored frocks. 


Bachelor’s buttons (three or more boys 
With needles and thread imitate sew- 
ing)— 

We’re bachelor’s-buttons ina row, 

Guess we’ll have to learn to sew. 


Four-o-clock (with a pencil taps 
against a drinking cup suspended from 








stranger. 

Their poor little feet grew so tired and 
weak 

They sank on the moss too bewildered 
to speak, 

And the tears sadly rolled down each 


pink, dimpled cheek, 
Till their cries would have wakened 
an adder. 


| The birds gathered round them in pity 


and fright, 
And a robin sang, ‘‘Cheer up! 
surely end right;’’ 


*Twill 


And a small bird called, ‘‘Phebe!’’ with | Witch-hazel 


all of his might, 
And a partridge sighed, ‘‘What could 
be sadder!’’ 


And kind Mrs. Robin sobbed with a salt 
tear, 

‘*Let us gather the strawberry leaves 
now, my dear, 

For they surely will die, and we’ll bury 
them here. 

Poor babes! it is truly heart-rending. ’’ 

But her husband said, ‘‘ Help them before 

it’s too late. 


Let us save the dear lambs from that | At 


terrible fate. 
Get them berries, not leaves,’’ he ad- 
vised his good mate, 
‘*For I never could bear a sad ending.”’ 


So while he sang ‘‘Cheer up!”’ his wife, 
brave and wise, 

Dropped a spray of ripe berries before 
their blurred eyes; 

And with bright little smiles they sup- 
pressed their sad sighs, 

And divided their luncheon quite fairly. 

Then sweet Mistress Robin, with more 
fruit in bill, 

Hopped up the right path with a soft, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





friendly trill, 


you will;”’ 
And they ran for her, missing her 
barely. 


And soon through the trees they could 
hear the swift clips 

Of the ax, and could smell the sweet 
piles of white chips; 

And quicker than wink felt the warm 


As much as to say, ‘‘Catch me now if _ If we’d clean up our minds and hearts as 


| Our outlook on life has grown sullen and 





arms and lips 


Of the father for whom they were | If we’d clean up our minds and hearts 


pining. 


glad day, 
**Cheer up, cheer up, dearie!’’ And when 
skies are gray, 
You will hear them more clearly and 
earnestly say, 
“Cheer up! the sun soon will 
shining. ”’ 


be 


The Ancient History of the 


Flowers 


The Mayflower, with her little rosy feet, 
Ran out to meet the Spring, all sweet 


and shy. 
Blue Violets in the meadow had their 
seat, 
Where they could see their home, the 
azure sky. 


The Windflower was a wandering child 
of air, 


south; 
She had fine garments given her to wear, 
In color like a seashell’s curling mouth. 


A country lass that never dared look up, 
The Trillium in the shadow chose to 
grow. 
The Dandelion and the Buttercup 
Were touched by Midas’ finger long 
ago. 


The Primrose slipped away from moon- 
light land, 
All faint and wan, delicious with the 


dew, 
' And would not open till a moonbeam 
spanned 
The evening dusk, and tender kisses 
threw. 





| The Water-lily was a naiad’s child; 
| The Blindweed was a wanderer pale 
and worn; 
| The pleading Rose, 

wild, 
A captive maiden looking forth forlorn. 


! The red Lobelia lit a fire, and flung 
The embers all around a shady dell; 
The Daisy had a gypsy’s crafty tongue, 
And youthful fortunes glibly would she 
tell! 


a were a shower of stars that 
ell 
Amid the dimness of an autumn nignt. 
woke, and cheerly cried, 
**All’s well!’’ 
And met with smiles the dull 
ber light. 





Novem- 


—Kdith M. Thomas. 


Cleaning House 
By Belle Gray 


House-cleaning time has come round 
again, 

And from dawn till the close of the day | 
each door, and each floor, and each 
window-pane 

We’re scrubbing and scouring away. 
But before we leave off, would it not 

work a spell . 
If we’d clean up our minds and hearts as 
well? 


Let’s sweep out the trash and the cob- 
webs and dust, 
Take out the old furniture, ‘too. 
Our minds have grown shabby; so fur- 
nish we must 
With thoughts that are pleasant and 


new. 
Yes, Ireally do think it would work quite 
a spell 


well. 


rim, 
Our hearts have lost power to thrill; 
’Tis because our soul’s windows are 
grimy and dim,— 
To cleanse them use love and good will. 
Don’t you think we should find it would 
work a glad spell 


a string, to imitate the striking of a{ And the robins have sung ever since that 
“*One, two, three, | 


She came upon the soft wind from the | 


i7 


Pieces to Speak on Friday Afternoons in April 


To Help Her Appetite 
By Josephine E. Toal 


When I was up to grandma’s house 
I wasn't feeling right; 

I had to take some bitter stuff 
To help my appetite. 


One day when we sat down to eat 
My milk I could not drink; 

Then auntie said, ‘‘A little s'prise 
Is waiting you, I think. 


‘But you must drink your milk quite up 
Before you’!l ever know 

The funny secret.’’ Then that milk— 
You should have seen it go! 


And in the bottom of the glass 
There quickly came to sight 

What do you think? Some shining thing— 
A nickel scoured bright! 


Forest Song 


A song for the beautiful trees, 
A song for the forest grand, 
The Garden of God’s own hand, 

The pride of His centuries. 





| 
| 
| 


Hurrah for the kingly oak, 
For the maple, the sylvan queen, 
For the lords of the emerald cloak, 
For the ladies in living green! 


A song for the palm, the pine, 
And for every tree that grows, 
From the desolate zone of snows 

To the zone of the burning line. 

Hurrah for the warders proud 
Of the mountain side and vale, 

That challenge the thunder cloud 
And buffet the stormy gale! 


So long as the rivers flow, 





| 


upon the bramble | 


| 


So long as the mountains rise, 
May the forests sing to the skies, 
And shelter the earth below. 
Hurrah for the beautiful trees! 
Hurrah for the forest grand, 
The pride of His centuries, 
The Garden of God’s own hand! 
W. H. Venable. 


Who Told the News? 


| Oh, the sunshine told the bluebird, 








as well? 


And the bluebird told the brook, 
That the dandelions were peeping 
From the woodland’s sheltered nook; 
So the brook was blithe and happy, 
And it babbled all the way, 
As it ran to tell the river 
Of the coming of the May. 


Then the river told the meadow, 
And the meadow told the bee, 
That the tender buds were swelling 
On the old horse-chestnut tree; 
And the bee shook off its torpor, 
And it spread each gauzy wing, 
As it flew to tell the flowers 
Of the coming of the spring. 


A Bunch of Golden Keys 


* Arranged by Robert R. Hoppes 


A recitation for a boy or a girl hold- 
ing a bunch of keys made of paper 
bronzed; or four pupils may take part. 
In the latter arrangement each pupil 
holds a key with the exception of the 
last pupil who holds the ring. After 
each pupil recites a stanza he hands the 
key to the ring-holder, who recites the 
last stanza and binds the keys with the 
ring. 


A bunch of golden keys is mine, 

To make each day with gladness shine. 
‘*Good morning’’ is the golden key 
That unlocks every day for me. 


‘ 


When at the table, ‘‘If you please’ 


i I take from off my bunch of keys. 


When friends give anything to me, 
I use my little ‘‘‘hank you”’ key. 


‘Excuse me,’’ ‘‘ Beg your pardon,”’ too, 
If by mistake some harm I de. 

When evening comes ‘‘Good-night’’ I say, 
And close the door of each glad day. 


With a golden ring these keys I bind, 
This is the motto of being kind. 

I’ll often use each golden key, 

And then a child polite I’ll be. 








Exercises for Schoolroom Holidays in April 


The Nesting of the Birds 
By Elinor Van Houten 


For Nine Pupils 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: When my pupils gave the | 
following exercise each child carried a colored print 
of the bird personified, and also dressed in the bird's 


colors, 


Robin— 
Cheer-up! Cheer-up! Hear me eall! 
Robin in the cherry tree. 
l'm the earliest bird of all, 
Cold winds never frighten me. 
Nesting time is nearly come, 
Look for blue eggs by and by. 


Child— 
I'll do that, red-breasted one, 
In the cherry tree so high. 


Bluebird— 
I’m'a bit of sky come down, 
Just to cheer you on your way. 
Sweet-voiced harbinger of spring, 
Hear my song the first warm day. 
I am looking nestward, too, 
Can you tell me where’t should be? 


Child— 
I've a house all made for you, 
Nailed secure to yonder tree. 


Redbird— 
From the heart of yonder wood, 
Listen to my morning call. 
In my searlet cloak and hood, 
l’m the gayest bird of all. 
Hear me whistle! Hear me cry! 
Can you find my nest, I pray? 


Child— 
Up in yonder tree so high, 
I shall find it some spring day. 


Thrush— 
Chanting gaily to the skies, 
On the topmost bough I swing, 
With the joys of summertime 
In the melody I sing. 
But look lower for my home,— 
Can you find it, little maid? 


Child— 


Sometimes, when from school I come, 


I can see it in the shade. 


Meadow lark— 
With my beauteous coat of brown, 
And my heart upon my breast, 
I am singing songs of joy 
As I’m planning for my nest. 
Oh, that nest, that little nest! 
Do you know where it is found? 


Child— 
First look east and then look west, 
I shall find it on the ground. 


Whip-poor-will— 
Whip-poor-will! The fallow fields 
Ready for the planting lie. 
Farmers hasten corn to ‘plant 
When. they hear my welcome cry. 
Search not for my nest, I pray, 
I’m a timid bird and shy. 


Child— 
Near some hollow log, some day, 
I may find it if I try. 


Oriole— 
Flash of crimson, glint of gold, 
Song of sweetness in the air. 
These will tell you, gentle child, 
That the oriole is here.. 
For my nest, look high, look high, 
With skill, woven neat and trim. 


Child— 
Up there, nearly in the sky, 
It.is hanging to a limb. 


Wren— 
When the springtime comes for sure, 
| arrive.in coat of brown. 
Look whichever way you may, 
]’m the happiest bird in town. 
{ would build my nest quite near, 
Will.you keep all harm away? 


Child— 
Underneath the eaves, my dear, 
I'll be glad to have you stay. 
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A Country Girl’s Creed 


I am glad I live in the country. 
its beauty and its spirit. 


my home and my neighborhood. 


| song of birds, 
sunset on the far horizon. 





blooms by the roadside. 


geous spirit of the country. 


ture. 








a song. 


to the light. 


courageous spirit, 
hard things of life with gladness.. 


neighborhood. 
who live there in true friendliness. 


ter community. 





I love 
I rejoice in 
the things I can do as a country gir] for 


I believe I ean share in the beauty 
around me,—in the fragrance of the or- 
chards in spring, in the weight of the 
ripe wheat at harvest, in the morning 
and in the glow of the 
I want to ex- 
press this beauty in my own life as nat- 
urally and happily as the wild rose 


I believe I can have a part in the coura- 
This spirit 
has entered into the brook in our pas- 
The stones placed in its way call 
forth its strength and add to its strength 
It dwells in the tender plants 
as they burst the seed cases that imprison 
them and push through the dark earth 
It sounds in the nesting 
notes of the meadow lark. With this 
I too, can face the 


I believe my love and loyalty: for my 
country home should reach out in service 
to that larger home that we call our 
I would join with people 


would whole-heartedly give my best to 
further all that is being done for a bet- 
I would have all that I 
think and say and do help to unite coun- 
try people near and far in the great King- 
dom of Love for Neighbors.—Jessie Field. 


The Sweetest Thing 
By Alice E. Allen 


An acrostic for seven little girls, the 
first of whom asks the questions, and 
gives the last couplet, the other six 
showing letters to form S-P-R-I-N-G. 

First Girl— 

What is the sweetest thing in spring? 

Second Girl— 

Songs that all the birdies sing. 

First Girl— 

What is the sweetest thing in spring? 

Third Girl— ° 
Pink that all the posies bring. 

First Girl— 

What is the sweetest thing in spring? 

Fourth Girl-— 

Ripple of leaves just wakening. 

First Girl— 
What is the sweetest thing in spring? 

Fifth Girl— 

Iris-flowers all shimmering. 

First. Girl— 

What is the sweetest thing in spring? 

Sixth Girl— 

Nests that high in the tree-tops cling. 

First Girl— 

What is the sweetest thing in spring? 

Seventh Girl— 

Gladness everywhere whispering. 

First Girl— 

But look and: listen! The sweetest thing 
In all the world in spring is 
All—SPRING! 


I 





My Own America. 


Words and music copyright, yarns by Revpen Brooks, 


REUBEN BROOKS, 
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Medical Advice 


By Verna Whinery 


CHARACTERS 


Doctor—Small boy dressed in high'silk 
hat, swallow-tailed coat, bald wig, spe. 
tacles and carrying medicine case,: 


Patients—Three small girls or boys, 





Nurse—Small girl dressed in white 
dress, white cap and white apron. 
Scene: Doctor’s office. There jg, 


stand in the center of the stage and » 
arm-chair on each side of the stand, 4 
placard bearing the following sign shou 
appear in a conspicuous place: 


DR. WISE 
OFFICE 


(Enter Doctor from the right. places 
hat and medicine case on stand and: seaj; 
himself on left of stand. Picks up q 
large book—supposed to be a book oy 
Medicine—and begins: to read. After, 
short time the nurse ushers in a patient, 
Doctor rises. Doctor and patient bow 
to each other. Doctor points to chair tp 
right of stand and both sit. Nurse exits, 

Patient— 

I have an awful ailment, 

It’s in my head, you see. 

brow. ) 
It makes me do the queerest thinys— 

Yes, queer as they can be. 

It makes me pout, it makes me frown, 

It makes me slam the door, 

It makes me say the meanest things 

And throw toys on the floor. 


Doctor (nods and feels pulse) — 


You have the Anger-itis, 
A bad disease, I’m sure. 
I fear an operation 
Is the only way to cure. 
(Both rise and turn to door.) 
Don’t be the least bit frightened, 
There can no danger be; 
I’ll give a dose of kindness 
To numb the pain, you see. 
bottle from case. ) 


(Patient smiles, bows and goes out. 
Doctor again sits and reads. Enter nurse 
and patient. Same business as before.) 

Patient— 

I’m very, very fearful 

That I must undergo 
An operation, for my heart 

Is very bad, I know. 

I know such spells when I must have 

Just anything I want, 

It matters not what others wish, 
My longings they can’t daunt. 
Doctor— 

Now you must change your diet, 

No matter if it chokes, 

Just change it from the Love- of-Self. 

To Love-of-Other-Folks. 

I’ll give a bit of medicine (Hands bottle 

from case.) 

To help your case along, 

But you have Selfish-itis, 
And must diet strong. 


(Exit patient. Doctor resumes read- 


(Hand: on 


(Gives 


ing. Nurse brings in patient. Business 
as before. ) 
Patient— 

There’s something strange about my 
tongue. 


When mother questions me 
About some mischief I have done 
It tells a fib, you see. 
My father tried a birch stick, 
Externally applied, 
And mother with some soapsuds 
Washed out my mouth inside. 
These remedies had no avail, 
A cure would sure delight us, — 
Say, Doctor, do you really think 
I have the Fib-er-itis? 
Doctor— 
Yes, in my mind there is. no doubt:; 
But soon you’ll be O. 
Just take this Balm-of- Truthfulness, 
(Gives bottle.) — . 
’T will cure you right away. 
(Exit patient. Doctor steps to front 
of stage and addresses audience. ) 
(Continued on page 77) 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons 


(See ‘‘The Horse Fair’? on pages 42 and 43 of this issue.) 
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_ Little Helps for Brightening Schoolroom Life 


The Independent School 
By C. W. Tenney 
Rural School Inspector, Montana 


NE advantage of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans is that it goes to the 
most remote rural school, just as often, 
just as willingly and with the same in- 
spiration and helpfulness as it goes 
to the larger centers. A good example 
of this was found last summer as I was 
doing rural school work at the Montana 
State Normal College, where Miss Isabel 
M. Lease was a pupil. 

The year before Miss Lease taught the 
Independent school in Dawson County, 
torty: miles from the railroad .and the 
county seat, and five hundred miles from 
her. home. After arriving at Glendive, 
the-Gateway to Montana, it took another 
five dollars to induce.the stage driver to 
take her to the boarding place that had 
been selected ‘for her and which was 
three miles from the schoolhouse. Board 
was fifteen dollars a month, and still an- 
other five had to be forthcoming each 
month: to take care of -the instalment on 
the’saddle,- which was. a necessity, if the 
trips to and from. school: were to be made 
on schedule time each day. 

All these things brought no terror to 
this teacher, however, for Miss Lease 


knows the West and-knows Montana, so | 
the very first day she was busy at her ! 


work, trying to make. it so interesting 
that each and every one -of her pupils 
would. want to be present every day and 
on time, a condition that was especially 
desirable, because the record of the In- 
dependent school shows that such had 
not- always been the case. In fact, in 


previous years pupils had been kept out | 


of school or detained until eleven o’clock | 


in‘the morning to feed and run the stock 
to such an extent that it had sometimes 
heen necessary to write to the probation 
officer, who is one of the best friends the 
boys and girls of Dawson County have 
ever had: 

One of her first- discoveries was that 
the children, large and small alike, had 
a perfect -mania for pictures and for 
drawing, and this is where Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans first began to 
help both teachers and pupils to find 
themselves. The small pictures in each 
issue were cut out and used in the pic- 
ture studly lessons. Some were colored, 
others were copied and the best of all of 
them, especially those of full-page size 
and the fine large ones appearing on the 
outside .cover page, were given a place 
on the walls of the:room, together with 
the maps and other exhibit work of the 
school. 

For a library, Miss Lease 
found some fifty books, 
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there with some degree of regularity 
was the plan of the-teacher that provided 
for some game or games for the inter- 
mission periods. When the weather per- 
mitted, the baseball equipment was 
brought forth for the larger ones, while 
the little folks had:just as good a time 
on teeter boards that had been con- 
structed for their special benefit and 
amusement. On other good days, all 
implements were forgotten, as both 
upper and lower grades participated on 
equal footing in such exercises as Tag, 
Squat Tag, Cross Tag, Pom, Pom,,. Pull 
Away, Poison, Fox and Geese, ‘Black- 
man, Run, Sheep, Run,. etc. For the 
stormy days, the intermission work was 
just as well and just as systematically 
planned, so that Authors,: Cross Ques- 
tions and other diversions made the 
pupils forget the bad weather and ‘kept 
them busy and happy. Even the blowing 
away of the barn, late in the fall, had 
its bright side for the school, for after 
the new building was constructed, all 
other games were forgotten in the joy 
of ‘‘Clean Up Day,’’ when the old shin- 





gles and broken pieces of board were 
gathered and converted into kindling, 
one more evidence that teachers and pu- 
pils can have a good time when they will 
use what they have and do their best. 


Are Your Pupils Comfortable? 
By J. M. A. 


HILE doing some investigation 
among schools, this question came 
repeatedly to my mind, Are the children 
comfortable? Most important of all, Are 
the little restless, growing, first and sec- 
ond graders comfortable? 
In one first grade room, full of varied ac- 
tivities, were thirty children of wealthy 


| parents who were able to pay for com- 
| fort. 


Although the children talked to 
each other or aloud part of the time or 
moved about the room, there was an 
air of interest, and the talking was of 
some topic under consideration. Orderly 
freedom reigned. 

In a city school I found forty-eight and 
fifty ina room. The work was good but 
the discipline was exceedingly poor. The 
children were restless. One felt that at 
any moment they might rise and declare 
that they could and would not sit still 
longer. They recited in their seats. 
They left them only for a few minutes 
tor some exercises. Near the end of the 


session they were a seething mass of tired 
children. , 

A fine new building had. a second 
grade room, one side of which.was com- 
posed entirely of long windows. 


The 





selected, as is the case~<in 
far: too many _ instances, 
with the thought of the 
grown-ups in mind. These 
were supplemented by a 
list of books suitable for 
the work of the pupils of 
the respective grades, until 
many of the children, who 
thought that they did not 
like books, came to find 
great enjoyment. in their 
library now that it had 
taken on new life. While 
practically all of the books 
of the original library had 
been selected for the use of 
adults; strange as it may 
seem, most of the adults 
of the neighborhood did 
not even know that the 
school had a library; but 
just as soon as the work 
was placed on a basis that 
interested the children, the 
fathers and mothers began 
to ask for books too. ‘his 
feeling developed until the 
time came. when practi- 
cally everybody in this 
isolated section of Mon- 
tana was enjoying the 
benefits of a real communi- 
ty library. 

Another thing that helped 
to get the pupils to school 
on time and te keep them 





outlook .was.a restful stretch of country 
with ‘beautiful. trees,- yet this -particu- 
larly selfish teacher had been allowed to 
arrange the. seating so that the- wide 
space was at the back of the room. and 
the seats were within a foot and a half 
of the front of the room. When ques- 
tioned about it, she very glibly answered, 
“Oh, yes, I like it that way. I always 
have my desk at the back of the room. 
Then. the children are not. tempted to 
look out the. windows.’’ What. do you 
think of a second grade teacher who 
needs that kind of assistance to maintain 
discipline? feria 

But it is possible to think of the chil- 
dren first.. At last I found a room, yes, 
a real room, full of first grade children 
that, although it was in one of the poor- 
est districts, was the room where I 
wanted to stay. In the wide space at 
the front of the room was a big crex rug, 
and on it, in the most comfortable posi- 
tions imaginable, were fifteen children 
illustrating a story with corn that had 
“been scattered within easy reach. The 
other class were in little red chairs. 
They were beginners, and the ‘one who 
had proved his ability to tell all the words 
correctly was playing teacher and calling 
on the others: Such beaming faces! 
Such attention! ‘ 

lt was evidently the children’s work- 
room. ‘The goldfish were not on the 
teacher’s desk in a safe place, oh no, 
they were on the top of an unused desk 
in the front of the room close to the 
children! 

The rug seemed to be the keynote of 
the room. It was surprising how much 
it could be used, and how natural and 
happy the group of children looked as 
they gathered there to tell stories or talk 
over their work. 

“Miss Merritt, is it harder to maintain 
discipline when the children are in their 
seats so little?’’ Il asked. Her reply 
was convincing. ‘‘No, indeed. That rug 
is the greatest blessing that has ever 
come into my room.’’ z 


The Camera in the Schoolroom 
By Mrs. Charles T. Hiser 


HE wide-awake teacher who would in- 

still a new interest into her work 
would do well to include a camera in her 
equipment. Really good cameras can be 
bought for.a surprisingly small amount, 
and the pupils could easily be persuaded 
to raise the necessary money themselves 
if the matter is turned over to them. 
Candy bazaars, magazine subscriptions, 
or any means preferred may be adopted 





“At the Front of the Room Was a Big Crex Rug” 


to secure the necessary capital, not for- 
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getting that films and developing gag 
printing wi!l mean a continuous expense 
It is not unlikely that part-of this may 
be met by the sale of the finished pie. 
tures, for good pictures of their ow 
children will find a strong demand among 
the patrons. . 

There are several points to be may. 
tered in the successful handling of , 
camera, but if the children are of intg. 
mediate grade they will.be more than 
eager to learn, and will prove. api: learp. 
ers. Needless to say, the.teacher- mig 
first be master of the mysterious littl 
black box before she ventures: to demon. 
strate its wonderful possibilities. t 
others. Observation and language |és. 
sons without number. may. be arrange 
from its study, and will be mastered with 
a will. The child would be scarcely 
normal whose fingers would not fairly 
tingle to touch the magic springs that 
reveal such wonders later on. Very 
probably it would be more satis/actory 
to have the developing done by a profes. 
sional, but if great care is exercised ‘in 
the exposures few failures will result, 
and the expense will not be exorbitant, 

No finer mementoes of: schoo! days 
could be devised than booklets prepared 
as a part of the art course and: filled with 
‘‘snaps’’ of the term’s successes and 
triumphs. The nature specimens, so 
carefully prepared, will dry.and crumble 
and be forgotten unless preserved ona 
film; the exhibits which cost so much 
painstaking care and effort will be pre. 
served as a standard of comparison for 
similar efforts when the camera records 
their perfection; and the costumed plays 
will pass again in daily review when 
their happy participants see themselves 
as they were seen. — Its. possibilities. will 
be endless when once the plan:gets under 
way, and what teacher-worthy. of. the 
name but will value above price such 
reminders of the various classes that 
have come under her chargeand influence! 

A few suggestions most. essential in 
handling a camera may not be amiss, 
although printed directions are always 
included, and experience wiil prove the 
most forceful teacher. A professional 
photographer of wide experience advises 
amateurs to purchase the little inex- 
pensive box cameras in preference to 
the higher priced folding cameras. They 
are infinitely easier to operate. and . the 
pictures are always as good and often 
better than those secured with the more 
complicated instruments. The. postcard 
size is perhaps the most popular, al- 


though a size smaller is largely used, and. 


costs less to produce. ‘The two and one- 
half-by four and one-quarter-inch size 
looks well finished on postcards. Smaller 
than this is scarcely to be 
advised. 

Above all things, do not 
move the camera when 
making an exposure, and 
if it is a time exposure 
don’t make the fatal mis- 
take of trying to hold the 
camera. It must rest on 
something absolutely rigid. 
Most of the _ schoolroom 
views will have to be 
‘‘times’’ of course, but do 
not make the usual blunder 
of giving too much time; a 
burned-out film will be the 
result. A little experi- 
menting will be necessary 
to determine these points. 
If the teacher - herself is 
not familiar with the 
principles. of ‘photography, 
no doubt she numbers 
among her acquaintances 
some generous minded pro- 
fessional who will give the 
pupils a talk on the camera 
and its construction. It 
will then not be a question 
of getting the pupils in- 
terested, but a matter of 
not letting their enthusi- 
asm run away with them. 





Our readers will be fas- 
cinated with the article de- 
scribing a “Sunshine Bavk,” 
which will appear in vest 
month’s issue. 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons 


(See ‘The Horse Fair’ on pages 42 and 43 of this issue.) 


















































































































































. We want our readers to fill this page for us. 
selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


Send in the names-of pocms you wish to see here. 


April 1917 


YG We will make up the page from yoir 
There are many who have in their memory the naies 
It ts especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this 


will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired and 


therefore desirable poems. 


How the Old Horse Won the Bet 


’Twas on the famous trotting-ground, 

‘The betting men were gathered round 

From far and near; the ‘‘cracks’’ were 
there 

Whose deeds the sporting prints declare: 

The swift g. m., old Hiram’s nag, 

The fleet s. h., Dan Pfeiffer’s brag, 

With these a third—and who is he 

That stands beside his fast b. g.? 

Budd Doble, whose catarrhal name 

So fills the nasal trump of fame. 

There too stood many a noted steed 

Of Messenger and Morgan breed; 

Green horses also, not a few; 

Unknown as yet what they could do; 

And all the hacks that know so well 

The scourgings of the Sunday swell. 


Blue are the skies of opening day; 

The bordering turf is green with May; 

‘he sunshine’s golden gleam is thrown 

On sorrel, chestnut, bay, and roan; 

The horses paw and prance and neigh, 

Fillies and colts like kittens play, 

And dance and toss their rippled manes 

Shining and soft as silken skeins; 

Wagons and gigs are ranged about, 

And fashion flaunts her gay turnout: 

Here stands —each youthful Jehu’s 
dream— 

The jointed tandem, ticklish team! 

And there in ampler breadth expand 

The splendors of the four-in-hand; 

On faultless ties and glossy tiles 

The lovely bonnets beam their smiles; 

(The style’s the man, so books avow; 

The style’s the woman, anyhow) ; 

From flounces frothed with creamy lace 

Peeps out the pug-dog’s smutty face, 

Or spaniel rolls his liquid eye, 

Or stares the wiry pet of Skye— 

O woman, in your hours of ease 

So shy with us, so free with these! 

‘“*Come on! I'll bet you two to one 

1’1] make him do it!’’ ‘‘Will you? Done!”’ 


What was it who was bound to do? 
I did not hear and can’t tell you,— 
Pray listen till my story’s through. 


Searce noticed, back behind the rest, 
By cart and wagon rudely prest, 

The parson’s Jean and bony bay 

Stood harnessed in his one-horse shay— 
Lent to his sexton for the day; 

(A funeral—so the sexton said; 

His mother’s uncle’s wife was dead. ) 


Like Lazarus bid to Dives’ feast, 

So looked the poor forlorn old beast; 

His coat was rough, his tail was bare, 

The gray was sprinkled in his hair; 

Sportsmen and jockeys knew him not; 

And yet they say he once could trot 

Among the fleetest of the town, 

Till something cracked and broke him 
down,— 

The steed’s, the statesman’s, common lot! 

**And are we then so soon forgot?”’ 

Ah me! I doubt if one of you 

Has ever heard the name ‘‘Old Blue,’’ 

Whose fame through all this region rung 

In those old days when I was young! 


‘‘Bring forth the horse!’’ Alas! 
showed 

Not like the one Mazeppa rode; 

Scant-maned, sharp-backed, and shaky- 
kneed, 

The wreck of what was once a steed, 

Lips thin, eyes hollow, stiff in joints; 

Yet not without his knowing points. 

The sexton, laughing in his sleeve, 

As if ’twere all a make-believe, 

Led forth the horse, and as he laughed 

Unhitched the breeching from a shaft, 

Unclasped the rusty belt beneath, 

Drew forth the snaffle from his teeth, 

Slipped off his head-stall, set him free 

From strap and rein,—a sight to see! 


he 


So worn, so lean in every limb, 

It can’t be they are saddling him! 

It is! His back the pig-skin strides 
And flaps his lank, rheumatic sides; 
With look of mingled scorn and mirth 
They buckle round the saddle-girth; 
With horsey wink and saucy toss 








A youngster throws his leg across, 
And so, his rider on his back, 

They lead him, limping, to the track, 
Far up behind the starting-point, 

To limber out each stiffened joint. 


As through the jeering crowd he passed, 
One pitying look old Hiram cast; 

“*Go it, ye cripple, while ye can!’ 
Cried out unsentimental Dan; 

‘A Fast-Day dinner for the crows!”’ 
Budd Doble’s scoffing shout arose. 


Slowly, as when the walking-beam 

First feels the gathering head of steam, 

With warning cough and threatening 
wheeze 

The stiff old charger crooks his knees; 

At first with cautious step sedate, 

As if he dragged a coach of state; 

He’s not a colt; he knows full well 

That time is weight and sure to tell; 

No horse so sturdy but he fears 

The handicap of twenty years. 


As through the throng on either hand 
The old horse nears the judges’ stand, 
Leneath his jockey’s feather-weight 
He warms a little to his gait, 

And now and then a step is tried 
That hints of something like a stride. 


“*Go!’’—Through his ear the summons 


stung 
As if a battle-trump had rung; 
‘The slumbering instincts long unstirred 
Start at the old familiar word; 
It thrills like flame through every limb— 
What mean his twenty years to him? 
The savage blow his rider dealt 
Fell on his hollow flanks unfelt; 
The spur that pricked his staring hide 
Unheeded tore his bleeding side; 
Alike to him are spur and rein, — 
He steps a five-year-old again! 


Before the quarter pole was passed, 

Old Hiram said, ‘‘He’s going fast.’’ 

Long ere the quarter was a half, 

The chuckling crowd had ceased to laugh; 

Tighter his frightened jockey clung 

As in a mighty stride he swung, 

The gravel flying in his track, 

His neck stretched out, his ears laid back, 

His tail extended all the while 

Behind him like a rat-tail file! 

Off went a shoe,—away it spun, 

Shot like a bullet from a gun; 

The quaking ‘jockey shapes a prayer 

From scraps of oaths he used to swear; 

He drops his whip, he drops his rein, 

He clutches fiercely for a mane; 

IJe’ll lose his hold—he sways and reels— 

lxe’ii slide beneath those trampling heels! 

The knees of many a horseman quake, 

The flowers on many a bonnet shake, 

And shouts arise from left and right, 

‘Stick on! Stick on!’’* ‘‘Hould tight! 
Hould tight!’’ 

‘*Cling round his neck, and don’t let go— 

That pace can’t hold—there! steady! 
whoa!’’ 

But like the sable steed that bore 

The spectral lover of Lenore, 

His nostrils snorting foam and fire, 

No stretch his bony limbs can tire; 

And now the stand he rushes by, 

And ‘‘Stop him!—stop him!’’ is the ery. 

**Stand back! he’s only just begun— 

He’s having out three heats in one! 


‘Don’t rush in front! he’ll smash your 
brains; 

But follow up and grab the reins!’’ 

Old Hiram spoke. Dan Pfeiffer heard, 

And sprang impatient at the word; 

Budd Doble started on his bay, 

Old Hiram followed on his gray, 

And off they spring, and round they go, 

The fast ones doing ‘‘all they know. ”’ 

Look! twice they follow at his heels, 

As round the circling course he wheels, 

And whirls with him that clinging boy 

Like Hector round the walls of Troy; 

Still on, and on, the third time round! 

They’re tailing off! they’re losing ground! 

Budd Doble’s nag begins to fail! 

Dan Pfeiffer’s sorrel whisks his tail! 

And see! in spite of whip and shout, 

Old Hiram’s mare is giving out! 

Now for the finish! At the turn, 





The old horse—all the rest astern— 

Comes swinging in, with easy trot; 

By Jove! he’s distanced all the lot! 

That trot no mortal could explain; 

Some said, ‘‘Old Dutchman come again!”’ 

Some took his time,—at least they tried, 

But what it was could none decide; 

One said he couldn’t understand 

What happened to his second-hand; 

One said 2:10; that couldn't be— 

More like two twenty-two or three; 

Old Hiram settled it at last; 

‘“‘The time was two—too dee-vel-ish 
fast!’’ 


The parson’s horse had won the bet; 
It cost him something of a sweat; 
Back in the one-horse shay he went; 
The parson wondered what it meant, 
And murmured, with a mild surprise 
And pleasant twinkle of the eyes, 
‘*That funeral must have been a trick, 
Or corpses drive at double-quick; 

I shouldn’t wonder, I declare, 

If Brother Murray made the prayer!’’ 


And this is all I have to say 
About the parson’s poor old bay, 
The same that drew the one-horse shay. 


Moral for which this tale is told: 
A horse can trot, for all he’s old. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Little Brown Hands 


They drive home the cows from the pas- 
ture, 
Up through the long shady lane, 
Where the quail whistles loud in the 
wheat-fields, 
That are yellow with ripening grain. 
They find, in the thick waving grasses, 
Where the scarlet-lipped strawberry 
grows. 
They gather the earliest snowdrops, 
And the first crimson buds of the rose. 


They toss the new hay in the meadow, 
They gather the elder-bloom white, 
‘They find where the dusky grapes purple 

In the soft-tinted October light. 

They know where the apples hang ripest, 
And are sweeter than Italy’s wines; 
They know where the fruit hangs the 

thickest ; 
On the long, thorny blackberry vines. 


They gather the delicate sea-weeds, 
And build tiny castles of sand; 
They pick up the beautiful sea shells— 
Fairy barks that have drifted to land. 
They wave from the tall, rocking tree- 


tops, 
Where the oriole’s hammock-nest 
swings, 


And at night time are folded in slumber 
By a song that a fond mother sings. 


Those who toil bravely are strongest; 
The humble and poor become great; 
And so from these brown-handed children 

Shall grow mighty rulers of state. 
The pen of the author and statesman,— 
The noble and wise of the land,— 
The sword, and the chisel, and palette, 
Shall be held in the little brown hand. 
—Mary H. Krout. 


Encouragement 


Who dat knockin’ at de do’? 
Why, Ike Johnson—yes, fu’ sho’! 
Come in, Ike. I’s mighty glad 
You come down. I t’ought you’s mad 
At me ’bout de othah night, 
An’ was stayin’ ’way fu’ spite. 
Say, now, was you mad fu’ true 
W’en I kin’ o’ laughed at you? 
Speak up, Ike, an’ ’spress yo’se’f. 


’Tain't no use a-lookin’ sad, 

An’ a-mekin’ out you’s mad; 

Ef you’s gwine to be so glum, 

Wondah why you evah come. 

I don’t lak nobidy ’roun’ 

Dat jes’ shet dey mouf an’ frown— 

Oh, now, man, don’t act a dunce! 

Cain’t you talk? I tol’ you once, 
Speak up, Ike, an’ ’spress yo’se’f. 


Wha’d you come hyeah fu’ to-night? 
Body’d t’ink yo’ haid ain’t right. 
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I’s done all dat I kin do— 

Dressed perticler, jes’ fu’ you; 

Reckon I’d ’a’ bettah wo’ 

My ol’ ragged calico. 

Aftah all de pains I’s took, 

Cain’t you tell me how I look? 
Speak up, Ike, an’ ’spress yo’se’f, 


Bless my soul! I ’mos’ fu’got 
Tellin’ you ’bout Tildy Scott. 
Don’t you know, come Thu’sday night, 
She gwine ma’y Lucius White? 
Miss Lize say I allus wuh 
Heap sight laklier ’n huh; 
An’ she’l!l git me somep’n new, 
Ef I wants to ma’y too. 
Speak up, Ike, an’ ’spress yo’se’f, 


I could ma’y in a week, 
If de man I wants ’ud speak. 
Tildy’s presents ’ll be fine, 
But dey wouldn’t ekal mine. 
Him whut gits me fu’ a wife 
’LI] be proud, you bet yo’ life. 
I’s had offers, some ain’t quit; 
But I hasn’t ma’ied yit! 
Speak up, Ike, an’ ’spress yo’se’f, 


Ike, I loves you—yes, I does; 

You’s my choice, and allus was. 

Laffin’ at you ain’t no harm— 

Go ’way, dahky, whah’s yo’ arm? 

Hug me closer—dah, dat’s right! 

Wasn’t you a awful sight, 

Havin’ me to baig you so? 

Now ax whut you want to know— 
Speak up, Ike, an’ ’spress yo’se’f. 

—Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


April 


The wild and windy March once more 
Has shut his gates of sleet, 

And given us back the April-time, 
So fickle and so sweet. 


Now blighting with our fears, our hopes— 
Now kindling hopes with fears— 

Now softly weeping through her smiles— 
Now smiling through her tears. 


Ah, month that comes with rainoows 
crowned, 
And golden shadows dressed— 
Constant to her inconstancy, 
And faithful to unrest. 


The swallows ’round the homestead 
eaves— 
'’he bliebirds in the bowers 
Twitter their sweet songs for thy sake, 


Gay mother of the flowers. 


The brooks that moaned but yesterday 
Through bunches of dead grass, 

Climb up their banks with dimpled hands, 
And watch to see thee pass. 


The willow, for thy grace’s sake, 
Has dressed with tender spray, 
And all the rivers send their mists 

To meet thee on the way. 


The morning sets her rosy clouds 
Like hedges in the sky, 

And o’er and o’er their dear old tunes 
The winds of evening try. 


Before another week has gone, 
Each bush, and shrub, and tree, 

Will be as full of buds and leaves 
As ever it can be. 


I welcome thee with all my heart, 
Glad herald of the spring, 

And yet I cannot choose but think 
Of all thou dost not bring. 


The violet opes her eyes beneath 
The dew-fall and the rain— 
But oh, the tender, drooping lids 

That open not again! 


Thou set’st the red familiar rose 
Beside the household door, 
But oh, the friends, the sweet, sweet 
friends 
Thou bringest back no more! 


But shall I mourn that thou no more 
A short-lived joy can bring, 
Since death has lifted up the gates 


Of their eternal spring? = 
—Alice Cary. 


Af 
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~ Seat Work Drawing and Word Cards 
¢ rabbits 
q rabbits 
i rabbits 
. rabbits 
7 rabbits | 
z rabbits 
i rabbits 
ad chickens 
“0 chickens 
chickens 
P chickens 
chickens 
chickens 
f chickens 


















































April Blackboard Border 











Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club 


Our readers are invited to contribute short, helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 


cation. 


April Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


E HAVE three special subjects for 
letters this month. Health, Clean- 
liness and Thrift. The first two 

are more closely associated than people 
have dreamed until the last few years. 
For centuries faithful physicians have 
tried to cure disease with drugs. The 
world has lately come to the understand- 
ing that the very greatest remedial agen- 
cies are in everybody’s hands. Fresh 
air, sunshine and cleanliness are the 
finest medicines to be obtained, and 
every one can have them free of charge. 
Their importance can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

Fresh air and sunshine are ours for the 
taking, but we must teach our pupils 
the importance of them. But cleanliness 
is not to be obtained without a very de- 
cided, vigorous and perpetually kept-up 
effort. To teach the worth-whileness of 
the effort is our great endeavor. 

A most effective illustration of this is 
found in the letter ‘‘A Western Teacher’’ 
writes, telling how a school epidemic of 
colds and grippe was broken up and al- 
together routed by having the schocl- 
house scrubbed with disinfectants every 
two weeks. ‘his is not theory, it is 
simple experience, and we all may profit 
by it. By all means emphasize ‘‘Clean 
Up Week,’’ and have as good a time 
about it as you can. The more of a lark 
it is made, the better, but it must be 
effectual cleaning. And: if you can get 
one of those half-grown boys who is ac- 
customed to come to school in dirty shirt, 
dirty sweater and dirty overalls— you 
know the type—to clean himself up well, 
voluntarily, for even one afternoon, you 
have wrought a good work which may 
possess far-reaching consequences of 
which you do not dream. For—it is un- 
deniable—with respectable clothes goes 
the feeling of self-respect which is in- 
valuable. No one can respect himself 
whien he is dirty, and no one can amount 
to anything without self-respect. 

As for Thrift, it is one of the lessons 
our improvident nation needs most, and 
there could not be a better time to give 
it. With prices soaring and the world 
hungrily looking to us, how can we 
waste anything without feeling the sad 
eyes of starving children fixed on us re- 
proachfully? When potatoes are so high 
and so much needed the girls in domestic 
science classes and the little rural cooks 
who prepare hot lunches on the school 
stove can be taught to see good reason 
for not wasting them by cutting off thick 
peelings. With paper so high, even the 
poorest pupils—the richer ones never did 
it—may perhaps be taught not to cram 
sheet after sheet of paper from their 
tablets into the waste-basket half cov- 
ered or covered with scribbling. It is 


said that the Germans have always been 
a thrifty people, but now they are learn- 
ing to live largely on what they used to 
throw away. 


We have always been an 





unthrifty people and therefore we need 
to learn this lesson even more. And the 
Master who fed five thousand with five 
little loaves of bread and two small 
fishes said, ‘‘Gather up the fragments 
that nothing be lost.”’ 


Teachers’ Exchange 


The pupils (all grades) of Mr. Ray F. 
Brown, Airydale, Pa., would like to cor- 
respond with pupils in the southern, west- 
ern, and New England states. 

The fifth grade pupils of (Miss) Edna 
Fuller, Delia, Kan., would like to ex- 
change letters with pupils of the fifth 
grade in the western, southern, or east- 
ern states, or in the islands. 


Help-One-Another Club 


For Easter Lettering 


Nothing is prettier for Easter decora- 
tions than tinfoil, but it is expensive, so 
I have used the following substitute. 
I buy a ten-cent package each of goid 
and silver aluminum powder and a small 
bottle of banana oil. Do not mix all at 
once, but mix as needed. A sheet of 
drawing paper with a coat of either sil- 
ver or gold paint is fine for cutting. Eas- 
ter crosses and bells. The privilege of 
painting perfect spelling and number 
papers with this bright paint will prove 
a strong incentive for better work among 
primary pupils, and the paper may be 
used for weaving, chains, etc. 

To make unusual Easter cards, take 
stiff white paper strips 24in. by ‘in. 
Fold, in screen fashion, into three equal 
parts. Attach small colored figure .of 
bunny, chick or butterfly at one end and 
paste the other to a card. The figure 
will move at every slight jar.—AN OHIO 
TEACHER. : 


How We Conserved Health 


That unsanitary schoolrooms—I mean 
just plain, dirty schoolrooms—are a pro- 
lific source of colds, sore throats and 
other diseases, I have proved time and 
again. I wish to tell for the benefit of 
my fellow teachers of one instance: in 
which sanitary conditions were secured. 

The schooihouse had received nothing 
more than a careless sweeping before the 
beginning of school. . Almost at once an 
epidemic of colds and sore throat over- 
took us. Neither teachers nor scholars 
were exempt from the general malady. 

We appealed to the school board with- 
out avail. We then enlisted the children’s 
aid and cleaned our rooms the best we 
could. But, though conditions were im- 
proved, we could not be continually re- 
peating the work. Something further 
must be done. 

Finally we seven teachers leagued to- 
gether and instructed our principal to in- 
form the board that unless the house 
were thoroughly cleaned and arrange- 
ments were made for a semi-monthly 
scrubbing and disinfecting, we would 
hand in our resignations. The board re- 
alized that it was time to act,.and_ has- 





tened to comply with our reasonable de- 
mands. -Furhermore, they did not for- 
get that we had expressed a desire for 
window boards some time previously. 
Also, they gave us free access to disin- 
fectants. 

Although the weather grew less pleas- 
ant the absences and sicknesses decreased 
nearly fifty per cent, and colds contracted 
at school were a thing of the past. I 
taught in the school three years, and we 
did not have another sign of la grippe. 
Scholarship stood higher and loyalty to 
the school increased. We also stood 
higher in the estimation of the board.— 
A WESTERN TEACHER. 


Keeping the School Grounds Clean 


There are four rooms in our school, and 
each room has charge of the grounds for 
aweek at atime. After each recess the 
best children in the room in charge can 
go out and clean up the paper, ete. On 
Friday the room that has had the grounds 
in charge can go half an hour earlier than 
the rest.—CATHARINE E. WARE, Virignia. 


A Successful Campaign 


Whenever I have taught in a country 
school where the duty of cleaning falls 
to the pupils I have found it hard to get 
the pupils to sprinkle the floors to keep 
down dust. . This year before school 
opened I ordered from our State Health 
Department bulletins on ‘‘The Sanitary 
School’’ and ‘‘Tuberculosis.’’ We used 
these bulletins for our hygiene lessons 
for several days. On the following Mon- 
day when I returned to school I found 
that one of my boys had been to a saw 
mill near his home and procured a barrel 
of sawdust. The pupils have fully de- 
cided that they are not going to have any 
more dust in the schoolroom. The saw- 
dust: is dampened and sprinkled on the 
floor before each sweeping. 

I have used Colgate’s samples of Den- 
tal Cream for six years in connection 
with my lessons on dental hygiene. I 
think the results are good. Only two 
pupils in my- school at present need den- 
tal work done. They tell me that they 
have received money during the holidays 
that they will use for their teeth. 

Our State is emphasizing school im- 
provement and has issued a bulletin on 
‘How to Standardize the One-and Two- 
Teacher Schools.’’ Their requirements 
are something like those of Illinois, and 
to every one-teacher school that reaches 
the standard the sum of $50 is given, and 
to each two-teacher school $100. The 
sum is used to extend the terms when 
they are short. A water cooler, the cor- 
rect pitch of building, and a first. grade 
teacher were.the only requirements I 
could find at. the beginning of the term. 
However, my pupils and patrons are de- 
termined that we shall meet the stand- 
ard. They have already collected a cred- 
itable amount with which to make im- 
provements. I hope to tell you just what 
they have done in the near future.—Lu- 
CILE HOLT, Virginia. 








Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they 
will be destroyed. Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Osage, Iowa. 


Cleaning Up for Health and Ethics 


On taking charge of a rural school | 
found it situated in an irrigated district, 
In constructing the irrigation ditches a 
branch had been dug across two sides of 
the spacious yard and, in excavating this 
ditch the soil had been thrown on the 
inner or yard side. 

From the foregoing you can see that 
this should have been a beauty spot in 
the district, but in reality it was an un- 
sightly thing. Although the schoolhouse 
had been in use ten years the yard was 
still in sage brush. Of the native juni- 
pers all but four small trees had been 
cut down. The yard sloped from the ir- 
rigation ditches to the house, thus in- 
suring mud whenever there was a lit- 
tle moisture. The interior was not any 
better. 

My first step was to ask that the house 
be cleaned on the first Saturday. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing doing!’’ Then I enlisted the pupils. 
Despite the ditch I have mentioned, there 
was no water. There was a cistern in 
disuse because rats and rabbits had used 
it for a morgue. For physical reasons | 
could not undertake the house-cleaning. 
I set my wits to work and by impressing 
upon the children the extreme need of 
more sanitary conditions, it came to pass 
that one Saturdey a number of the moth- 
ers—bless them!—came together at the 
schoolhouse and gave the house a thor- 
ough cleaning with lye and scalding 
water. 

Now we undertook the yard. ' After a 
talk on health and its preservation we 
chose two health officers, a boy and a 
girl. These officers were distinguished 
by badges, and it was their duty to look 
after school sanitation in general. 

Having done all we could for house 
and grounds, we were ready for the next 
step. In behalf of the school these health 
officers, in collaboration with the teacher, 
drew up in proper form a petition to the 
board of directors, setting forth the 
greater needs of the school, basing its 
plea on the grounds of health. A copy 
of this petition in the handwriting of 
the health officers and bearing their of- 
ficial signatures was presented to each 
member of the board. Imagine our satis- 
faction as our requests were granted! 
As a result, we had window shades and 
curtains, disinfectants, dustless crayons, 
foot scrapers, window boards, a pump 
and a cement cistern. 

As bad weather approached we bought 
hoes, opened drains and uprooted some 
of the sage brush, and nailed missing 
boards on the woodshed. Then, feeling 
that we had done all we could by might 
of muscle, we prepared a Thanksgiving 
program, invited all the parents and had 
a free-for-all talk on the influence of 
environment on the rising generation. 
To make a long story short, the school 
fathers turned out and leveled the yard 
and made gravel walks; and when Arbor 
Day came around we had plenty of help 
in sowing grass and planting trees, 
shrubs and flowers.—V. A. L. E., Oregon. 
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Attractions of Colorado and Its Mountain Scenery 


everything except vacation trips. The old-fash- 

ioned vacation was hastily taken and suffered from 
lack of pre-arrangement. Transportation facilities 
were limited and railroad fares were high. Pullman 
porters weren’t half so gentlemanly as they are now 
and the car windows were not big enough to frame 
much of a scenic picture. When one arrived at the 
end of the journey there were no automobiles waiting 
to carry one right to the heart of all the local attrac- 
tions. Consequently, it is no wonder that very little 
planning entered into the vacation scheme of things, 
and that the average outing was a hit-gr-miss affair. 

Nowadays, however, vacations are planned months 
inadvance. Accommodating bankers in every city have 
even started vacation funds, which open right after 
the vacation season closes, and into which one keeps 
plumping sufficient weekly payments to take care of 
next year’s outing. The vacation has become a thing 
to be planned with care and embarked upon with de- 
liberation. Logic—cold-blooded Jogie-—has been ap- 


I: is not so long ago that logic was applied to nearly 
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Photograph by Wiswall Bros., Denver 

Picking Wild Flowers above the Snow. The 
Gorge, Rocky Mountain National Park 





plied to it, and one no more thinks of ‘‘ going it blind’’ 
in the matter of a summer excursion than of buying a 
house without looking up the title, or purchasing an 
automobile without lifting the hood at least once and 
taking a peep at the carburetor or whatever it is that 
is concealed there. 

Because of the fact that logic is now 


BY ARTHUR CHAPMAN 











s Photograph by Wiswall Bros., Denver 


Coloran Point ; Looking Down 2,000 feet into Clear 
Creek Canyon. Denver Mountain Parks 
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minimum—and so has the transportation expense. 
It is as cheap and easy to go a thousand miles to- 
day as it was to go a couple of hundred miles a few 
years ago, so why not get the added experience and 
the extra pleasure and the wider vision? 

Here is where logic comes in. The map is spread 
on the table—world conditions now making it essen- 
tial that it bea map of the United States—and a choice 
of the scené of the vacation ramble is quickly made. 
Colorado is chosen because it is the nearest of the 
great Western playgrounds. With its peaks overlook- 
ing the great plain that sweeps downward to the 
Mississippi, Colorado is made available without any 
rough traveling. Just a long, steady, upward pull 
across those plains, and one is there, at the foot of 
the everlasting Rockies. 

When one reaches Colorado’s capital, over rails that 
for hundreds of miles have followed some historic old 
stage trail, the choice of vacation pleasures has just 
opened. Denver itself, a magnificent modern city of 
260,000 people, with parks, boulevards and museums, 
and with hotels which have no superiors in the West, 
is in itself a summer resort par excellence. Denver 
is one of the few cities whose inhabitants make a reg- 
ular practice of sleeping under blankets during sum- 
mer months—not. for the purpose of advertising the 
climate but because of the actual fact that a really 
hot night is outside the experience of Denverites. Lots 


. 


of sunshine and invigorating breeze from the mountains 
within sight of the city have combined to give Denver 
people snap and vigor which find reflection in the 
hustling city. 

Denver is a place of fine traditions and much pres. 
ent prosperity, and an alluring future. Denver claims 
to be the center of more attractive one-day trips thay 
any other city of its size in the United States, and the 
claim seems to be well borne out. It is the gateway 
to ten great national parks and twenty-one nationg| 
monuments—the monuments differing from the ng. 
tional parks only in that they are set aside by preg. 
dential proclamation instead of by act of Congress 
In addition, Denver has a mountain park system al 

- its own, which rivals in scenic attractions any of the 
national parks. This mountain park system is locate) 
on the most attractive group of big mountain tops 
within sight of Denver. It is connected with the city 
by one of the most wonderful highways in the world 
rising from the plains through the foothills and within 
a few miles of the crest of the Great Divide itself 
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Precipice near the Summit of Long’s Peak, which 
is 14,255 ft. high. Rocky Mountain National Park 


Denver is now making plans to extend this park sys- 
tem still further, with federal aid, until the scenic 
highway extends to the very summit of Mount Evans, 
the highest peak in the range west of Denver and 
several hundred feet higher than Pike’s Peak. Den- 
ver’s mountain parks, which are easily reached from 

the city by automobile, are thronged 





ruling our summer outing pleasures, it 
is found that certain localities are com- 
ing more into favor as vacation centers, 
while others that flourished in the old 
hit-or-miss days have dropped entirely 
out of public calculations. The public 
has learned pretty well just what vaca- 
tion playgrounds offer the most for the 
least money, and just what ones are 
the most attractive and make the most 
lasting appeal to the senses. Conse- 
quently, it is easy to figure out why some 
vacation centers are full to overflowing 
while in others the keepers of magnifi- 
cent hotels have little exercise except 
nailing boards over the doors and win- 
dows. The public is applying logic to 
its pleasure—that is all. 

Probably there is no state that has 
gained more from this application of 
logic than the big playground of Colo- 
rado. A few years ago Colorado at- 
tracted only a mild sort of interest asa 
summer vacation proposition. To be 
sure all who came back from there never 
failed to rave about the beauties of the 
state, and they always managed to get 
away again for another romp in the 
Colorado hills, but the state looked 


pretty far away on the map, so the 
family from the far east or the middle 
west compromised by going somewhere 
nearer home. 
is different. 
have” been 


Nowadays everything 
Transportation difficulties 
reduced to the absolute 
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Gateway to the Garden of the Gods. Pike’s Peak in the Distance. Colorado Springs 





with tourists in the summer season. 
Somewhere in these parks will be located 
the grave and monument which will be 
pointed out as the last resting place of 
William F. Cody (Buffalo Bill. ) 
Within three hour’s auto drive—and 
an entrancing ride it is—Denver offers 
Rocky Mountain National Park, which, 
according to official statistics, is the 
most popular of all national parks. 
Rocky Mountain National Park has 
forged ahead of the Yellowstone and 
Yosemite in point of attendance, ai 
every year is growing more and more 
popular on account of its accessibility 
and its fine hotels, as well as because of 
its unsurpassed scenery and _invigorat- 
ing climate. Long’s Peak is the center 
of this attractive region, and the favor- 
ite recreations of visitors include moun- 
tain climbing, trout fishing, horseback 
riding and automobiling. Being only 
thirty hours from Chicago, Rocky Mount: 
ain National Park is by far the most ac- 
cessible of all of Uncle Sam’s play- 
grounds. 
Denver is 





also the gateway to Colo- 
rado’s other national park, the Mesa 
Verde, home of the Cliff Dwellers, and 
scene of the most interesting archaeo- 
logical explorations ever carried on 12 
this country. 


(Continued on page 68) i 











Here it is the tourist’s 
privilege to see the excavation wor 
carried on by Dr. Fewkes of Smithsonian 
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Tn Colorado you ean see nature in all her glory and en- 
joy God-made parks with man-made auto roads. 
Every Educator, Teacher, Principal and Superintend- 
mt needs an outdoor life vacation after nine months of 
strenuous school work. Rest, recreation and education, 
vith cool, comfortable surroundings and something new 
ind interesting to see or do every day, are the great factors 
‘hat make a vacation pleasant and profitable. 
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vst ac: With full description of the trips and pictures showing scenes along 
play the way. This literature tells where to go, what to see, what it 
Colo Sts and the best way to enjoy a one, two, three, or four weeks 
Mesa  8aiion in Colorado, the scenic wonderland of the West. 

s, and You can travel in comfort from any part of the United States. 
wr fo Denver and the cool Colorado Rockies by Rail or Auto. Low 
wrist’ UMmer rates on all railroads. Denver has 216 hotels that can 





work # &commodate 50,000 tourists daily. 
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Questions Cheerfully Answered.. THE DENVER TOURIST BUREAU, 606 17th St., Denver, Colo... 


IN YOUR NATIONAL PARKS 


The United States Government Planned Them for Your Recreation 


The National Educational Association meets at Portland, Oregon, July 14. You can visit 
any of the wonderful National Parks going or returning if you plan your summer trip via 


DENVER THE GATEWAY 


to 11 National Parks and 33 National Monuments 
“|| ONE NIGHT FROM CHICAGO---TWO NIGHTS FROM NEW YORK 


The West, and especially Colorado, with her wonderful 
and easily accessible mountain scenery, her National Parks 
and Monuments, her clear, azure skies and vitalizing air 
tempered by cool breezes from sun-kissed, snow-clad moun- 
tain peaks, offers exceptional advantages to those who want 
to enjoy a real outdoor life vacation, and return home full 
of new life and vigor ready for another year’s work. 


Visit Rocky Mountain National Park (Estes) 
The nearest and most beautiful of all the National Parks, to 75,000,000 people of 


Only four hours ride by rail or auto from Denver. 


Visit Denver’s New Mountain Parks 


A series of beautiful natural parks in the mountains, only forty minutes from Denver, traversed 
bya 65-mile boulevard built at a cost of $20,000 per mile that winds its way through beautiful pine- 
ad canons and valleys and over mountain tops. Ihe most wonderful automobile trip in the world. 


38 OTHER SHORT SCENIC TRIPS 


PARK and MESA VERDE NATIONAL PARK, the famous ruins 
of the Cliff Dwellers, where archeologists have uncovered and the 
United States Government has made accessible to the public for 
educational purposes, the ruins of this strange and little known 
race that has been extinct for thousands of years. 


COME UP TO COOL COLORADO 


Write THE DENVER TOURIST BUREAU Today 
FOR TWO FREE PICTURE BOOKS 


“One Day in Denver’s New Mountain Parks” and “Colorado Vacation Guide Book” 





There are over 400 mountain resorts near Denver where ac 
commodations can be secured by the day, week or month at prices 


to fit any pocketbook. For the pleasure and convenience of tour- 
ists Denver has free bathing beaches, golf links, tennis courts, 
basket ball, outdoor playgrounds and auto camping grounds in her 
beautiful City Parks. The Colorado Rockies and the National 
Parks belong to you. Enjoy them this summer. 
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Write Today for Free Booklets on 


COLORADO 


Tells you how to see Colorado—including 
the new Rocky Mountain National Park 
(Estes Park), the Pike’s Peak Region, Mesa 
Verde National Park. 


See them all on a Rock Island Scenic Circle Tour 
Ticket. Low fares for the round trip all summer. 


““Rocky Mountain Limited” 


Chicago, Des Moines, Omaha and Colorado 


“Colorado Flyer” 


Kansas City, Topeka and Colorado 


Other trains daily from Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis. 


Automatic Block Signals 
Finest Modern All-Steel Equipment 
Superior Dining Car Service 
Rock Island Travel Bureaus in all important cities. 
Our representatives are travel experts who will assist you 


in planning a trip, quote fares, make 
R oc k reservations, etc. . Write today. ’ 
Island 


L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
ROCK ISLAND LINES 
725 La Salle Station, Chicago” 
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ALONG THE 


~ Powers RIO GRANDE ee : 


“Scenic Line of the World’. \ 


The Ideal pene F | 


Unequal led Mountain Scenery, National Parks al "i Montonehts, Pie: 


historic Cliff Dvvellings, Bate tal Pueblos, Ancient Ch 
Villages are features of great educational value— not: found elsewhere i in 
America. | 
‘ Write for booklet descriptive of fy Moanéin 
sight places 
FRANK. A. WADLEIGH 
Passenger Traffic Maneget 


Denver, Colorado \ 





' homes on these forest tracts, under a 
very generous leasing arrangement with 
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Attractions of Colorado and Its 
Mountain Scenery 


(Continued from page 66) 


Institution. Dr. Fewkes has uncovered 
several huge and interesting ruins in 
this fascinating scenic region, which is 
little more than one day’s journey by rail 
from Denver, over the Denver & Rio 
Grande railroad, and which is attracting 
increasing crowds yearly. It is possible 
to make the Mesa Verde trip as part of 
what is known as a “‘circle’’ excursion, 
taking in the most scenic part of Colo- 
rado, and including such awe-inspiring | 
points as the Royal Gorge, Toltec Gorge, | 
the San Juan Mountains, ete. 

Seventy-five miles from Denver, and | 
with trains running between the two | 
cities almost every hour in the day, is | 
Colorado Springs, itself the center of one | 
of the oldest and most famous of Ameri- | 
can tourist districts. Pike’s Peak, Mani- | 
tou and the Garden of the Gods are | 
household words in America and those 
who have not seen these places so famed 
in song and story intend to do so some 
day. Colorado Springs itself is one of 
the most attractive cities in the world. | 
It is pre-eminently a city of pleasure—a | 
center for wealth and refinement. Many | 
of the most spacious and attractive of | 
western homes are located here. The | 
hotels are extraordinarily high class, and 
one’s natural impression is, at first 
glance, that here is a place where one 
could indeed ‘‘loaf and invite one’s soul’’ 
indefinitely. A short ride by trolley or 
auto and one is in Manitou, the incom- 
parable resort at the foot of Pike’s Peak, 
which man has made even more lovely 
than it was in the days when the Indians 
first chanted the praises of its magic 
waters. Here one mingles with a gay 
and well-dressed crowd not unlike that 
which may be found at any of the great 
European health resorts. One can spend 
as much or as little as one pleases, and 
the family car of the middle western 
farmer and the big machine of the multi- 
millionaire follow. each other round the 
drives which wind in and out of the 
mountains and across the plains and 
which open endless vistas of delight to 
the pleasure seeker. 

Quite recently there has been com- 
pleted on Pike’s Peak one of the great- 
est highway achievements known to man 
—the automobile road to the top of this 
mighty mountain. Here the greatest of | 
all hill-climbing contests was staged, and 
here the visitor may be driven to the very 
summit of the peak which bears the, 
name of Lieut. Zebulon Pike, but which | 
that mighty explorer found it impossible , 
to climb. 

These are merely the high lights in 
Colorado’s pleasure scheme. The claim 
is often made that Colorado in its en- 
tirety is one vast playground. The rail- 
roads and the automobile roads al! offer 
countless attractions in every direction 
from Denver. A few years ago Colo- 
rado’s tourist business was limited to a 
few resorts. Now the entire state with 
the exception of the extreme eastern, or 
plains, section, makes an appeal to va- 
cation seekers. The United States Na- 
tional Forests, which comprise some 13,- 
000,000 acres in Colorado, are used by 
many thousands for camping purposes, 
and many people have built summer 








the government. The state has spent 
millions on its automobile roads, and is 
planning to spend millions more. The 
various railroads which penetrate Colo- 
rado have opened up scores of resorts 
where there were none a few years ago. 





Nowadays, also, Colorado’s tourist 
season has no beginning and no end, 
whereas a few years ago it was confined | 
almost entirely to midsummer weeks. | 
Snow frolics, in which skis and snowshoes | 
and toboggans figure are staged regularly | 
in Estes Park, Hot Sulphur Springs and 
Steamboat Springs, and attract large 
crowds from all over the country. Trav- 
elers to Honolulu now stop over in Den- 
ver early in the spring. Those who are 
bound to Pacific Coast points in summer 
make it a business to stop over in Den- 
ver, and it is expected that a large share 
of those who attend the N. E. A. Conven- 
tion in Portland this coming July will 
take advantage of their opportunity to 
make the acquaintance of Colorado en 
route. 

Were Colorado less fortunately situ- 
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MENTAL STRAIN. 


exhausts the vital phosphates 
from the brain cells 





Phosphates are vital constituentsof 
the bodily tissues. When worry, 
anxiety, overwork or loss of slea 

cause mental strain, the brain celjg 
are depleted of their phosphates, 
and these elements mustbe re placed 
before normal conditions can be re. 
established. 


The phosphates sonecessary to brain 
power are supplied in an agreeable 
form, in Horsford’s Acid Pho: sphate, 
a scientific preparation which nour- 
ishes brain, nerves, tissues and 
blood. Whenever mental sirain or 
depression is felt 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


restores normal conditions 
by renewing the phosphates 


Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
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Five bright capable ladies to travel, 
Teachers demonstrate, and sell dezlers ; $25 to 
ee $5() per week ; railroad farc paid. 
GOODRICH DRUG CO., Omaha, Nebr., Dept. D. 


A.Good Bookcase 


for the price of a tae book! 





1T. GROWS WITH: YOUR“LIBRARY 


CheUNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest home 
offices and schools throughout the country. 154 
are made in sections, combining practical utility 
economy and attractive appearance. Above sty lei 
beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with non- -bind 
ing, disappearing glass doors; price: to}) 51. 
base $1.50—combination complete $8.00, Ot her styled 
and grades at correspondingly low prices, On orde 
of $10.00 and over we pay freight; freight equalize 
to extreme western states, Shipped direct from 
pee, ON APPROVALand at considerable savit 
O YOU. Our product, prices and metho:s will in 
dh you. Write for new Catalogue 24-A. 
The C. J; Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Fails, N.Y 
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from Chicago to Portland, {== 
Tacoma and Seattle. Finest GS 
J up-to-date all-steel equip- & 
MF ment, Library, Observation 
Car, Dining Car, Ladies’ Loung- 
ing Parlor, .Men’s Club, Buffet 


“° tdeal Train To 
Portland N. E. A. 


Convention 


—Traverses the most beautiful sce- 
nic part of the West. Parallels 
New Columbia River Highway. Also 
the shores of the majestic Colum- 
bia River for 200 miles. 
For beautifully illustrated booklet, 
“Where to Go and What to See 
Jn and About Portland,’ and 
low rates,write, phone or call— 
\ Gerrit Fort, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Union Pacific System 
2007Garland Building 
Chicago, Ill, 
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Summer Tours to 
National Parks 


Select escorted all-expense 
tours, strictly first-class in every de- 
tail of service, leave Chicago every 
Saturday evening during the season. 
You travel in a special through 


train raaking a complete tour of Yellow. 
stone Park, including all points of interest. 


You visit beautiful Ogden 
Canyon, historic Salt Lake City, far-famed 
Estes-Rocky Mountain National Park and 
Colorado Resorts. 


An experienced travel repre- 
sentative accompanies each party. 


' Ask for a copy of our bs 
“Summer Vacation Tours 
‘00 


Chicago, 
Union Pacific 
& 
North Western I 

Line 


HOWARD H. HAYS, Megr., Dept. of Tours 
148 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

























ay State, 
MFETY WILL-FORM CO., 5083 E. Springfield Ave., Phila., Pa, 


{1 Make Your Own Will $1 


lawyers’ fees unnecessary. Our “‘Will-Forms,’”’ legal in 


with. copyrighted “‘Instruction-Book,” $1.00. 4 
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$2.00 postpaid 
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imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impartto His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
lin one volume, Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
. * Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 


Write fur +Other People’s Opinions” und Table of Couteuts. 
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| ated, geographically, it would not be in 
| its commanding position to-day. But the 
| geography has proved that there is no 
| Western summer resort so accessible to 
| the East and the application of individual 
| logic, as pointed out at the beginning of 
| this article, has done the rest and has 
'made Colorado the greatest and fastest 
| growing of the nation’s playgrounds. 


[In our May number we will have a 
| particularly interesting and valuable ar- 
| ticle in this series concerning the scenic 

and vacation attractions of our great 
Rocky Mountain playground. The writer 
will tellin graphic form ‘*What I Saw on 
My Vacation,’ and the reader will be 
| taken ona “‘cirele trip” which will include 


| Glacier, Yellowstone, Estes and Colorado | 
National Parks, Denver and the Pike’s | 
| Peak region. The article, in addition to 


| its attractive descriptions, will give use- 
| ful details, show necessary expense and 
time involved, and is intended to be a 
| practical guide to the great army of 
| teacher tourists who would like to know 
how and.where best to spend'a few weeks 
| of vacation in that Mountain region. ] 


Time Savers 
By Leila Enders 


| 
Every year it seems: that a new sub- 


ject or a new period is added to the teach- 


er’s program. How to work in this new | 


subject or new period without actually 
lengthening the schvol day, or taking 


| from the necessary time demanded by 
| the three R’s is the problem which pre- 
| sents itself to many teachers. Here are 
| twelve time savers which have been 





tried and found effective, very effective, 
even to the extent of a fifteen minute 


period daily. 


1. Start the term by numbering the 


hooks in the cloak-room, and having a | 
definite plan regarding the passing in | 


and out for clothing. 


2. Have a regular seating plan. The 


cooperative plan, that of having your 
brightest pupils seated in the first two 
rows, your poorest pupils in the next 
two rows, and your average pupils in the 
last two rows, is an excellent one. 

3. If you are using the same set of 
supplementary readers that another 
teacher is using, borrow them at a recess 
period, and have them ready for distri- 
bution when your class is called. You 
would be surprised if you knew how 
much time was wasted by pupils waiting 
while teachers borrowed during school 
hours. 

4. Send your notes, reports, ete., to 
other teachers and the principal during 
a recess period. Remember that every 
time the door opens and shuts the atten- 
tion of your children is disturbed, if not 
distracted. 

5. Permit each child to keep in his 
own desk a pencil, a pen, a ruler, an 
eraser, a box of crayons, and a pair of 
scissors. This not only saves time in the 
giving out and collecting of tools, but it 
also appeals to the child’s instinct of 
personal ownership. 

6. In calling upon your pupils to re- 
cite, unless for some very unusual reason, 
ask your question once, and only once. 
This is not only a valuable time saver, 
but also a help in holding attention. 

7. Try to place a lesson which requires 
the giving out of various materials 
before a recess period, so that the 
distribution may take place at that time. 

8. Supervise your busy and written 
work periods. If you do not they may 
degenerate into mere time wasters. 

9. Send as many children to the black- 
board as you have space for. Compar- 
atively speaking, it takes ten children 
no longer than it does four to do a prob- 
lem on the board. 

10. Have something to do for the chil- 
dren who finish their work before the 
allotted time has expired. 

11. Make use of your brightest pupils. 
Let them correct some of your papers 
and help the backward pupils. 

12. Omit the ‘‘whispering period,’’ 
and minimize the ‘‘leaving the room”’ 
problem by openly talking it over with 





your children. 





There are as many pleasant things, 
As many pleasant tones, 
For those who sit by cottage hearths 
As those who sit on thrones. 
—Cary. 





Mustrated. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. b 


KITAN PUB. CO., 758 Perry Building, PHILA. PA. 
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Plan to Enjoy 
Your Vacation 


4 in Colorado 


—the Land of Vigorous Mornings 
and Friendly Afternoons---where 
You tingle with new joy, confidence 
and renewed power. 


All the unusual recreation resorts and most interestin 
localities---including the Rocky Mountain National- 
Estes Park; also all the famous one-day “‘show’’ trips, 
comprising the grandest scenery in the world---which 
are a feature of one’s vacation in Colorado--- 
are reached via 


The Colorado & Southern Railway 


Write today for our booklets, full of interesting facts and pictures 


H. A. JOHNSON, Traffic Manager, Denver, Colorado 

























Agents wanted for this ON 


quick selling, new device that will instantly appeal toevery woman, Need for one or 
more in every house, school, office. Dust-proof, moth-proof. Excludes moths without 
use of strong-smelling tar or camphor which affect texture, lustre and elasticity of furs 
—but more, a handy portable wardrobe. Box shaped. Garments hang freely on racks 
without wrinkling. Closed at corner with metal sealing tube. 


Closgard Folding Wardrobe 


is simple, yet secure. Hangs to wall or suspends from above. Lasts for years. Made 
of Khaki cloth or fancy eretonne in any color, Can be folded compactly and put in suit- 
case. Used extensively in shops as dust-proof wardrobes. $3.50 Closgard illustrated, 
60 inches long, holds Fur Coat, Fur Set, Three Tailored Suits with space at bottom for 
folded goods, The least expensive, good wardrobe you can buy—the best, sure pro- 
tection for woolens or furs. 

Sent on approval; money back if not satisfied. $2 to $6 according to size, 


Closgard Wardrobe Co, 1211 (yansylvania Ave. N. W. 
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Write for this valuable booklet which contains the REAL 
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ScaSecone, solid gold mounting with flat, wid FACTS. We revise poems, compose and arrange music, se« 







This splendid Tifnite gem ladies’ ring in beauti- 

eg uaranteed genuine Tifnite gem. ‘ pe anc T 
Send Looks Re Standsevery | cure copyright and facilitate free publication or outright sale. 
diamond test. Almost a carat large. If | Start right with reliable concern offering a legitimate proposition, 


NV 44 . you find it a wonderful bargain send only ‘ f = ‘ 
O 33 on arrival, Then $3 monthly until price, Send us some of your work to-day for FREE examination 


only $12, ia paid, Otherwise return i | KWIGKERBOGKER STUDIOS, 1 Gala! Theatre Building 


ents made will be refunded, Send 
in 10 dave ont of paper acting 2nd joint of finger. See what 
5 Piece Table Set 10c. 
ALovely Table Set, Eyelet design 


wonderful brilliancy this gem has. Notice its dazzling, flash- 
ing rays and compare it with any diamond of 10 times its 
rice. Make it yours on these liberal terms. Keep it only if perfect- 
consisting of one Centerpiece wiih 
4 Doilies to match, on Fine Quality, 
Natural Blesched Art Linen,- all: for 


ly satisfied of its amazing value. You take norisk. Send forit now, 
THETiFNITEGEMCO., Dept. 117Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago 

your own stationery with our Hand Embosser, _ Extra Bargain to introduce ut 
Simple, elegant, inexpensive. Earn money representing us latest catalog of exclusive designs. 


by mail, HOMER D. HOWRY COMPANY, LOS ANGELES, CaL. | Andrews Specialty Co., Dept. A, West Somerville, Mass. 


WANTED College and Normal School 
Graduates for Summer Work 
In Northern and Western States. i 


At least 28 years old possessing tact, personality and reasonable 
aggressiveness. Positions embodying a modified form of sales- 
manship in which full instruction is given. 


$15000 to $30000 a Month 


Made by scores of teachers last year. Splendid opportunity to travel. Old 
customers to interview. Weekly guarantee. Experience unnecessary. 


: Depi. N, GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO.,Garland Bldg., Chicago 
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Seeds for the 
Children’s Gardens 


Special Packets at Two Cents Each 


F recent years a wonderful interest has been shown in gardens for 

children. Vacant lots and school yards are being used not only as 

revenue-producers, but also as character and body-builders. This 
splendid work should have the hearty co-operation of both parents and 
teachers. Witha view of helping this work we have put up sixty varieties of 
flower and vegetable seeds in special packets that are suitable for children’s 
gardens. They are all good standard varieties and can easily be grown by 
the average child. 


“Small Gardens for Small Folks” 


A **True Fairy Tale of the Garden.’’ This book was specially written for us 
by Edith Loring Fullerton. Its four chapters contain many illustrations of live 
kiddies at work in the garden. Parents and teachers welcome the unique little 
book as filling a long-felt want. So enticingly is the story told that children find 
its reading almost as absorbing as a fairy tale! It makes the ‘lure of the land” 
appeal to the hearts of children. 





Of Interest to Teachers and Others Engaged in School Garden Work 


Miss Laura Beam, Assistant Superintendent of Education, A. M. A., 
writes in an article entitled **School-room and School Garden Work,”’ as follows : 


“TI hope this letter will reach those who are especially interested in school gardens and the growing of 
plants indoors, especially in school-rooms. I should like to mention the possible texts and sources of supply 
for school-room and school garden work, We recommend the W, Atlee Burpee Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for 
seeds and bulbs, as from them can be secured good material, also valuable leaflets on culture, and so forth. 
The following publications issued by this firm may be had without cost: * Vest Pocket Guide on Culture of 
Flowers’; * Rare Flowers from Seed’; *Summer-Flowering Bulbs’; and * Small Gardens for Small Folks.’ 


If I were taking up this matter from the point of view of the individual teacher, who wants to beautify her 
own school-room, I would get this free material from Burpee’s.—A Postcard will bring it. 


Burpee’s Annual for 1917 

The Leading American Seed Catalog 
is bigger, brighter and better than ever before. We have added twenty-two 
pages, making in all 204 pages, and best of all, you will find thirty Burpee Spec- 
ialties illustrated in color. Burpee’s Annual is mailed free. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
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The National Encyclopedia 


A Complete and Up-to-Date Reference 
Work for Office, Home or Schoolroom 


ee 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


“wee saaao rom” 





The National Encyclopedia, 





as above illustrated, is complete in 
8 volumes, each measuring 5'2 x 8 inches, 14 inches thick. 
Volumes average over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. 
Printed on good paper, in good clear type; over 1000 half-tone 
and text illustrations and a 32-page Atlas.of the World in colors. 
Bound handsomely and durably in substantial library buckram 
with red leather title label stamped in gold on back of each volume. 


3 of this encyclopedia, if purchased 
The Pr ice direct from the publishers would 


be $10.00, but by a special arrangement we are en- 


abled to offer it at the $6.00, Charges Prepaid 


exceedingly low price of 
Altogether, this is the most complete, comprehensive and reliable ency- 
clopedia ever offered at a popular price. It is a new work, thoroughly up- 
to-date and contains all the information anyone would desire to know about 
every conceivable subject. 


Return at Our Expense If Not Satisfactory 


You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by ordering, 
using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory return it at our expense 


and your money will be refunded. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Cly} 


(Continued from page 64) 


A Bit of Economy 


In oak tag, colored with the colored 
crayons put up for blackboard use, we 
have found a good substitute for the 
colored oatmeal paper. 
seemed to be required for poster work, 


The oatmeal ! 


1 
| 
| 
t 


| 


but was too expensive and not always | 


obtainable in the desired shades. 


this method permits the drawing on of 
mountains, grass and other natural fea- 
tures, and saves cutting and pasting. 
Another use for oak tag was found in 
nature study. Isketched atreeas large 
as the piece would allow and cut it out. 
Then from paper cutting, sketching, 
Audubon studies and other sources we 
collected birds. These we distributed 
about the tree in their proper and logical 
places, the crow at his nest in the crotch, 
the woodpecker at the trunk, the oriole’s 
nest at the end of a limb, ete. The birds 
must be well proportioned to the tree 
and to each other. The knowledge gained 
of nests, habits and peculiarities of the 
birds compensates for the slight stretch 
of imagination required for such an ar- 
rangement.—E. F. A., New York. 


An April Calendar 


My primary pupils made calendars last 
year as a part of their busy work. 


The | 
Oak Tag takes the crayon very well, and | 





and in France an ‘‘April fish.”’ So long 
as these names are used in fun no one 
minds. 

After writing the names on the cap, 
they were collected for safe-keeping 
‘hen I passed umbrella patterns and each 
child made a silhouette of an umbrella 
and copied the couplet from the board, 

Next came the quarterly test in Jan. 
guage. ‘lhe standard of the papers was 
up to the average in spite of the fyy 
that preceded the work. 

The last joke was this. I told pupils 
to take paper and pencil as there was 
one more thing to do. This comman 
was not pleasing, as they were used ty 
dismissal immediately after a test. Ag 
soon as they had name and date writtey, 
I took down the paper and “‘ April Foo)” 
confronted them. There was a blank 
look on their faces for a moment, fol. 
lowed by a laugh as they realized tha 
they had been fooled. 

It was a happy line of children that 
filed out and down the street, I had told 
them they might put on their caps as 
soon as they got one block away froy 
the schoolhouse.—EDA M. WILLS, New 


| York. 


| 
| 


I| 


furnished patterns and the fourth grade | 


girls in the picture arranged the figures 
on the burlap. Besides being attractive, 
for they were so large that they could be 
seen from any part of the rgpm, they 
trained little fingers to cut carefully. 

The patterns and color combinations 
for each month were: 

September—corn shocks; 
orange. 

October—witches; black and orange. 


brown and 











a 
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alendar 


The Complete 


November—turkeys; brown and white. 
December—Christmas trees; green and 
white. 
January—sleds; red and white. 
February—hearts; red and white. 
March—windmills; white and blue. 
April—chickens; yellow and black. 
May—butterflies; colors from nature. 
June—daisies; yellow and white. 
—ELLA STRATTON, Wisconsin. 


Celebrating All Fool’s Day 


I asked each child to bring a piece of 
wrapping paper about 1% ft. square. 
This request aroused their curiosity and 
they went home wondering what was 
coming. 

I cut and pinned a fool’s cap for each 
child and put it upright on his desk. 
Then I wrote ‘‘ April Fool’’ in very large 
letters on the board and covered the 
writing as I would an examination. I 
cut patterns for umbrellas and drew an 
umbrella in silhouette on the board. Be- 
side it I wrote, 


“‘Beneath her cloud umbrella 
April wept awhile. ”’ 


The next morning when the bell began 
to ring I took my place by the door. As 
I let the school in one by one I told each 
to put on what he found on his desk and 
sit still. Thehappy, childish faces under 
the caps made a novel sight, and the 
third grade room was the center of at- 
traction that morning. 

‘‘This is a nice thing to be doing in test 
week,’’ Iremarked to the principal. But 
he just laughed with us and left me to 
my own devices.. 

I told the class that it has been the 
custom for many centuries to play tricks’ 
on April first. We are not sure how this 
custom began. In Scotland one is called 
a ‘‘gowk”’ instead of an ‘‘April fool,’’. 





A Mother Goose Quilt 


After using the Mother Goose pie. 
tures which have appeared in the Nor. 
mal Instructor-Primary. Plans during 
the past two years in blackboard bor. 
ders, posters, calendar headings, vari- 
ous forms of seat work, language and 
reading, it seemed as though there was 
no other device into which they might fit. 

Tam in charge of a primary depart: 
ment of a truant school. Boys between 
eight and sixteen years of age are con- 
mitted by the courts to the school. 

Early in December the boys began to 
make simple embroidered gifts for home 
folks and friends. Mending and other 
uses of the needle being one of the duties 
of the boys, they think nothing of 
sewing. Beni 

One day, from seeing a pattern of a 
square for a bedtime quilt in one of our 
local papers, the thought of using the 
Mother Goose patterns in a quilt was 
suggested. I secured some unbleached 
cotton cloth similar to that) from which 
our boys‘ nightshirts are made. This | 
cut into rectangles 10 in. by 14 in. With 
the aid of carbon paper the boys trans- 
ferred the patterns to the cloth. We 
made thirty blocks. 

The boys outlined the pictures with 
No. 10 red tambo, using a chain stitch. 
Great care was taken to fasten all ends 
securely. An offer of a prize for the 
best block was an incentive togood work. 

After the blocks were done and laun- 
dered, I had them stitched together. Six 
sheets of cotton wadding were used for 
an inter-lining and plain unbleached cot- 
ton cloth was used for a back. A plain 
6in. border was put around the quilt. This 
was finished with two rows of stitching 
in white. The blocks were tied with red 
tambo with tufts of white worsted. 

At our Christmas entertainment the 
quilt was formally presented to the nine- 
year-old daughter of our superintendent. 

Later the quilt was placed on exhibi- 
tion and oceasioned much praise. The 
boys are very proud of their work. We 
took ten minutes a day of school time, 
but many extra hours were willingly 
given from playtime to complete the 
blocks. — LILLIAN C. HOWARD, Massachu- 
setts. 


Hung: Up by Clothespins 


For teachers who find their news- 
papers, magazines, bulletins, etc. lying 
about the room I have a plan. Buy a 
dozen spring clothespins for five cents, 
string them on about six feet of bale 
wire and hang the papers on the pins.— 
M. M., Wisconsin. 


A Use For Old Gloves 


Whenever I used colored chalks it took 
me days to get my finger-nails in condi- 
tion again. Finally I brought an old 
pair of chamois gloves to school, and as 
the gloves are loose and roomy, they do 
not interfere with my drawing and they 
do prevent my nails from getting grimy. 
—ANNIE Ross, Pennsylvania. 
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59 Cents and $1.00 at druggists’ (3) 
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appliance for day 


| Removes the Actual Cause § 


of the enlarged joint and _ bunion. 
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as represented. Send outline of foot, & 
Use my Improved Instep Support 
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'teacher’s desk where it may be quietly 
| pointed to. 
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Practical Helps 


What are you doing to conserve the 
pupil’s health? 

Giving attention to the physical com- 
fort of the child in regard to seats, light, 
temperature, ventilation, etc. 

Noting defective eyesight and hearing | 
and notifying parents of the same. 

Insisting on the use of the individual | | 
drinking cup. 

Giving talks on the motto ‘‘ Health is | 
wealth.’’ | 
| 
| 





Showing how the body may be com- 
pared to a machine, every part of which 
must be kept in good condition to give 
the best service. | 

How to get pupils to take and keep | 
good position: Place on the blackboard | 
a skeleton figure stooped over a desk and 
say, ‘‘I wonder if any one wants his 
back to grow like this. If not, you must 
keep good position.’’ Another skeleton 
figure that is helpful is that of a person 
walking. Often to sketch quickly a 
stooped skeleton on the board and quietly 
point to a bent-over child is effective. | 
Another device is to take a broom straw 
and bend it, place a moist paper ball or 
plasticine ball on the upper end for a 
head, tie a cord for arms, leaving the 
ends loose, and place on a book on the 


I have found no child will- 
ing to allow his shoulders to droop after 
really seeing the outline form of the 
curved spine. A helpful thing in the 
straightening up has been to allow a/| 
child to sit with arms placed over a/| 
broomstick or other straight stick.— | 
DELLA C. METCALF, Wyoming. 





| 
A Hygiene Jingle 

In New York City where I teach we | 
are laying great stress on health. A | 
special hygiene course of study has been | 
made and is in the hands of every teacher. | 

Each school has two local supervisors | 
some be by the principal, whose duty | 
it is to suggest helpful reading along the | 
line of hygiene, answer perplexed teach- | 
ers’ questions and stimulate and encour- | 
age the health work. 

As local supervisor in my school I have 
written a hygiene jingle and encouraged 
other primary teachers to do the same. 
The pupils learn the jingle and recite it 
during the Daily Morning Hygiene In- 
spection. Here are several. 


Let good posture ever be your aim, 
With trunk erect and head the same. 
Like soldiers with a will 

We practice the Two Minute Drill. 





Nice and clean to be we’ll try, 
Inside, outside, you and I. 





Hygiene, hygiene, you're hard to say and | 
spell, 
But we know your meaning well. 


We breathe, stretch, bend, breathe again | 
long 
To make our bodies straight and strong. 


Each morn we take the Two Minute Drill; 

We brush our clothes and shoes witha 
will. 

Our teeth deserve our special care; 

A cavity we never spare. : 


As our school goes marching by 
Overy one cries out ‘‘Oh, my!’’ 
‘*See the healthy children bright! 
Hygiene children are a delight!’’ 

In the auditorium yesterday we acted 
the above in pantomime while one child 
recited the poem. The children brought | 
tooth-brushes and showed how they were | 
to be used.— ISABELLA BLIDDEN, New | 
York. 










| 
Saving Money | 
Like all other schools, we needed 
money, so we decided to do our own jani- 
tor work. ‘The money was sufficient to en- 
able us to buy an eight-day wall clock, 
a water tank, looking-glass and song 
books. We feel well repaid for the work, | 
which seems a trifle, and each child is | 
willing to do his share. 

We have always made a practice of 
saving our waste paper instead of burn- 
ing it. We collect it in bags and at the 
end of the term sell it. While it does 
not net for us a fortune, it teaches 
economy and thoughtfulness as to utiliz- 
ing what might be wasted. ‘I'he money 
is always used for school purposes and 
improvements.—A MIDDLE STATE 
TEACHER. 
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| Your Turn N ext? 


You can’t afford to be ill or to be injured. 

Yet every so often such a misfortune will call your 
way, keep you out of school, deprive you of your salary 
to be handed over to a substitute, and run up large bills 
with the doctor, the nurse and the druggist. 


It’s all very: well to say ‘‘I can’t afford to be sick”, 
or ‘‘I can’t afford to be injured, because I can’t spare the 
time or the cash”,—but you know very well that when 
such a misfortune calls upon you, you will be compelled 
to meet the bills and spare the time. 














aE CJ-Chec heq 1 


When Yourdiuan Ss 


When your turn comes with Sickness or Accident— 
which it will some day—let us send you a T.C.U. Cheque 
to help take care of your loss of Salary and your increased 
expenses. 

Many teachers have found this timely help a true 
God-send. Read what some of them have written us: 








An Illinois Teacher Writes: 


“I wish to express my deepest gratitude and 
appreciation for the prompt and generous settle- 
ment of $61.66 made by the Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters for my recent illness and operation 
for appendicitis in June. It seems to me all 
teachers should belong to your company and will 
endeavor to influence all my teacher friends to 
join it, as to my idea, it is simply unsurpassed, 
as illness (as was my e xperience) comes without 
warning and when one in the least expects it.’ 


A Washington Teacher Writes: 


“T certainly appreciate the promptness 
and the very satisfactory settlement of my 
claim, I surely feel I cannot be without 
the protection you offer. The feeling of 
security against unknown troubles which 
may come to us is ample repay for the 
small cost even if one never needs anything 
more, I shall certainly do all I can for the 

















Are you one of the teachers not yet a member of the T.C.U. 
—the great National Protective Association? If you are, just 
send us a postal or mail in the Coupon for complete information. 
If you have not already investigated the T. C. U., you are over- 
looking something that you should know about. 


Write today for information. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
108 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 


Cut 
Out 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 
108 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 








I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits, § 
. Send me 
the whole story and booklet of testimonials, 
ANd | an 
aa 
al DEV OES astdtnidaaaisididiienidanibidaddbaitnidbinindscéistideccsee 
(Asking for our booklet will me e you under no obligation whatever. 





Won’t you ana that t impulse’ today? 
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NOTE TO TEACHER :—This is the first ofa 
series of little talks offered you in the hope 
that they may be helpful or suggestive to 
you inclass room work. They may be read 
aloud or used as writing or reading exercises. 





Two-Minute 
Talks 
To Children 


hs 


A Savings Bank 
For Your Time 


Suppose you had a little 
savings bank, contain- 
ing all the money you 
were ever going to have 
in the world. Would 
you not spend this 
money carefully ? 


Think of your watch as a 
little savings bank filled 
with precious minutes. You 
cannot put time into this 
bank, but every day you 
are spending this time— 
sixty minutes every hour, 
twenty-four hours every 
day. 


You cannot save up these 
hours and keep them, but 
you can make sure that 
you get something in return 
for every one you spend— 
knowledge, or skill, or 
healthful sleep or play. 


Never let the minutes slip 
away from you like money 
trickling through a hole in 
your pocket. Spend those 
minutes for things that will 
make you a stronger, wiser, 
more useful man or woman 
when you are grown up. 


Ingersoll watches are sturdy, re- 
liable, and handsome. There are 
eighteen models of Ingersolls— 
in price from $1.50 to $6.00. For 
boys, the Ingersoll Junior; for 
girls, the Ingersoll Midget. The 
Reliance and the Waterbury are 
handsome watches with jeweled 
works; and there are also the five 
“Radiolite” models, with glowing 
hands and figures that tell time 
in the dark. All models may be 
seen at the dealer’s; but if he is 
out of any particular model, it 
may be obtained on receipt ot 
price by Robt. H. Ingersoll @ 
Bro., New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco. 





For Teachers 
The Midget “ Radiolite ” 
Two-in-One, in its white 
stand, is the neatest kind 
ofa desk watch; and it may 
be taken out and carried 
in the pocket or bag. And 
it tells time in the dark. 








| Pin Money Suggestions — Babcock. 
| ($1.00. ) 
How Boys and Girls Can Earn Money 
| —Bowsfield. ($1.00.) | 
The Development of Thrift—Brown. | 
($1.00. ) | 


| ($1.50. ) 
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Thrift in Farming 
(Continued from page 20) 


waste much by habits of carelessness or 
extravagance, so that they are, in 
reality, always poor. Others earn small 
pay, but by conservation and thrift have 
more than those who have the better 
opportunity. 

The boy or girl in school who uses but 
one side of a sheet of paper, then throws 
it into the waste basket, is wasting paper 
at the rate of fifty per cent. 

The idea of conservation and thrift is 
a most valuable one, and one that may be 
taught to boys:and girls to their great 
advantage. It is worth our best effort. 


BOOKS ON THRIFT 














Increasing Home Efticiency—Bruere. 


The Cost of Living—Bruere. ($1.50. ) 
How to Win a_ Fortune— Carnegie. 








| 


| 

















($1.00. ) 
Making Both Ends Meet—Clark and | 
Wyatt. ($1.50.) | 
Autobiography — Benjamin Franklin | 
(35¢e. ) | 
Poor Richard’s Almanac — Benjamin | 
Franklin. (35c.) | 
| Waste Not, Want Not Stories- John- | 
son. (50c.) | 
| The Stories of Two Boys— Johnson. | 
| (35c. ) | 
The Use of Money — Kirkpatrick. | 

($1.00) 


| to ten of them will be there the follow- 


Stories from Life—Marden. (45c.) 
High Cost of Living and Its Remedy— 
Jones. ($1.00. ) 


The Book of Thrift — MacGregor. 
($1.00.) 

Teaching the Boy to Save-~-McKeever. 
(2c. ) | 

Teaching the Girl to Save—McKeever. | 
(2c. ) 


Financing the Wage Earner’s Family 
—Nearing. ($1.25.) 
Schoo! Savings Banks—Oberholtzer. 
(5c. ) | 

Stories of Thrift for Young Americans | 
—Pritchard and Turkington. (60c.) | 

Thrift—-Smiles. (85ce.) 

Self-Help-Smiles. (35c.) | 

Thrift: How to teach It, How to En- | 
courage It; Five Practical Plans for 
Operating a School Savings: Bank; also, 
Encourage the Establishment of School 
Savings Banks. (Free.) For these three 
booklets address Savings Bank Section, 
American Bankers’. Ass’n, 5 Nassau St., 
New York. 


Individual Instruction 
(Continued from page 32) 


ing cost of carrying a class of fifty pupils 
through one grade, if the-average time 
is twelve months, is just double what it 
would be if these fifty pupils were car- 
ried through the same grade with the 
same thoroughness in an average of six 
months. We could double the number of 
teachers in a school with no addition to 
the cost of schooling, provided that by 
doing so we cut the time of schooling 
one-half. Any device for shortening the 
average length of instruction reduces the 
cost of instruction proportionately. If 
we put fifty pupils into a class under 
lockstep operation, all fifty will be in 
the same grade all of the year, and seven 


ing year or even longer. But under an 
individual plan, our data shows, a few 
will be promoted in two months, and 
others continuously thereafter until, dur- 
ing the last two months, only a half 
dozen or so will remain of the fifty. 
Since the pupils pass through the school 
in less time, there will be in attendance 
at one time only a few more than one- 
half the total number usual under the 
class system. The same number of pu- | 
pils receive schooling, and there would | 

| 





be no financial reason for reducing the 
number of teachers. But instead of fifty | 
pupils per teacher’ there would be only | 
twenty-five to thirty. We should need 
only little more than half the number of 
buildings, half the interest upon the | 
money invested in them; half the up- | 
keep and repairs, half the janitors, half 
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Seeley’s Question Book 


Prepared Especially for Teachers, by DR. LEVI SEELfy | 
Professor of Pedagogy, in the New Jersey State Normal Scho! | 
Trenton, N. J., whose name is familiar to teachers generally a: | 
the author of “History of Education,” ““Foundations of Ednea. 
tion,” “A New School Management,” etc., assisted by Mig | 
Nellie G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful exper. | 
fence in the Piqua, Ohio, Schools, , 

The title “Question Book” is in use on several publications 
They are a class of books of which teachers are continually j; | 
need, and the demand is large and constant. Thereis a differ. | 
ence, however, in the books themselves. “‘Seeley’s” was pro. | 
duced in answer to a distinct demand for something new, fres} | 
and complete. It was prepared on strictly pedagogical lines by | 
the well-known educational writers named above, and the large | 
sale and countless commendations which it has enjoyed since its | 
publication justify the conclusion that such a New and Modern 
Question Book would be welcomed by the great body of pro. 
gressive teachers, 


Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following 
Topics: English and American Literature, Reading, Grammar 
Orthography, Arithmetic, Drawing, Algebra, Physiology anj 
Hygiene, Geography, U.S. History, Civil Government, Writing 
School Management, Methods of Teaching, Nature Study, Les. 
sons on Mannersand Morals, Suggestions for theStudy of Events, 

: The Above Topics Are Treated. @ FIRST. By introductory | 
articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and teaching the various gy. | 
jects. This invaluable feature is found in no other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the | 
only Pedagogical Question Book published. @ SE By Questions covering every conceiy. | 
able phase of eachsubject. @, THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all these questions. | 

Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every progressive teacher, It is invaluable for | 
class and personal reviews, preparing for examination, etc. } 

Seeley’s Question Book has 426 pages, is printed on a fine grade of laid 
paper, neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. Price $1.00 

Dansville, N.Y, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. - - 
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The Instructor School Library No. 1 


100 Volumes in Limp 
Cloth, $10.00. Delivered 


Prepaid 


A SET OFONE HUNDRED 
books, selected from the 
Instructor Literature Series, 
bound in limp cloth, and 
put up in a substantial 
cloth covered box, having 
hinged top 
and hinged 


































drop front, ‘as 
shown in illus- 
tration. Accom- A 
panied by a rec- Graded 
ord book (64 
pages, with limp ane 
cloth covers) for the In- 
the teacher to Structor 
use in keeping a } 
record of books School 
drawn and re- Library 
turned by the / 
pupils, a Books 
: Will Be 
Sent on 
Request 
Books Contain  . e 
Entertaining 


32 to 48 pages each. 
Many Profusely Illustrated. 


The Instructor School Libraries afford the greatest variety of good literature ever offered at a 
popular price. These books have been selected from the nearly 300 titles constituting the Instructor 
Literature Series and have been put up in cloth binding for library purposes. They represent what 
are regarded as the titles best adapted for general reading by pupils. They have beén endorsed by 
State, County and City Superintendents generally and are in use in thousands of schools throughout 
the country. You can place these books in your school with the absolute assurance that you are 
securing the very best reading obtainable at a moderate price, 


You Can Get One of These Libraries 


WITHOUT COST TO YOUR SCHOOL 
Our Plan is Easy—Read Carefully. Wvestamawithost any expense whit 


ever a supply of “‘Library Buttons” on which is printed “For Our School Library.” These are to 
be distributed among your pupils who will have no difficulty in disposing of them at ten cents each to 
their parents and friends. The library buttons are attached to neatly printed cards which explain the 
purpose for which the money is being raised and which will greatly aid the pupils in selling the buttons. 
Send the proceeds to us and we will immediately forward to you, transportation charges prepaid, 
one of the Instructor School Libraries described above. 

Everyone in your community will want to be identified with this most commendable school en- 
terprise and no one will hesitate to pay the small amount necessary to procure the button which will 
associate them with the movement. You will be surprised at the eagerness with which your pupils 
will undertake the work after you have explained the plan to them and before you realize it the ne- 
cessary money will be in your hands. 

No school is too small to secure one of these libraries. All that is necessary is the active and en- 
thusiastic leadership of the teacher. The pupils will do the rest and they will enjoy and use the books 
all the more for having “helped to get them.” 


SEND FOR THE BUTTONS TODAY—USE COUPON BELOW 


Aporess \F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y., or 
EITHER (HALL & McCREARY, 430 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Library Button Coupon ETE 

; Gentlemen: Please send by return mail the necessary Library Buttons to be sold by my pupils 
at Ten Cents Each, the proceeds to be sent to you in full payment of a set of The Instructor S« ool 
Library, the transportation charges on which will be prepaid. 


and Instructive 


NAME 


P.O. STATE 








STREET OR RK. EF. D. No. oF Pupils —-. 
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struction, if our data upon rates of prog- 
ress are correct, will reduce the cost of 
our present class schooling considerably 
over one-half, and at the same time de- 
crease the existing ratio of pupils per 
teacher nearly one-half. If after these 
reductions it is still found profitable to 
employ even more teachers in order to 
obtain the greatest rapidity of progress 
consistent with increased thoroughness, 
there are ample means available from 
these savings. : 

It is true that in the first years of 
establishing an individual system we 
should probably find it necessary to em- 

joy more teachers in order to work off 
the accumulated laggardism of the class 
system. But we could not legitimately 
charge this cost as an extraexpense. If 
we have a job requiring one man for ten 
days and we employ ten men for one 
day, we cannot legitimately charge up 
the cost of these nine extra men as waste 
or extra expense. Schooling will never 
be placed upon a sound financial basis 
until the fallacy of the current notion, 
that the school cost depends upon the 
number of pupils who may be crowded 
upon one teacher without regard to the 
time they use her services in completing 
agrade, shall be entirely done away with. 


Costuming for Pageants 
(Continued from page 53) 


has a luster to imitate satin. The color 
should be dark and rich. He wearsshort, 
rather loose knickerbockers and a short 
slashed jacket with puffed sleeves, ruf- 
fled at the wrists. A wide hat with a 
feather, a short, circular cape thrown 
back over the shoulders to show a bright 
lining, and a tin trumpet complete the 
costume. 

Robin Hood should be costumed in a 
close fitting suit of green or wood colored 
denim with short trousers, and doublet 
with quite long sleeves. Green or brown 
felt may be used to make his pointed 
shoes. A small cap matching the costume 
with a bright feather, and a long bow 
and quiver of arrows complete the dress. 

Classic characters, especially the Greek, 
are very effective when costumed with 
great simplicity. White muslin or cheese- 
cloth should be used for the long, straight 
robes bordered with a Grecian design 
cut from gilt paper and pasted on. San- 
dals should be worn, and a gilt head- 
band, which comes down low over the 
forehead. The Greek boy should wear 
a short toga with low neck and short 
sleeves, but banded or bordered. He, 
also, wears sandals. 

The Pied Piper is dressed in some 
material imitating homespun; _ short 
breeches, wide white collar and cufis 
and a long cloak, half red and half yel- 
low. He has a wide brimmed hat and 
carries a wooden flute. 

Puck is easily costumed in a close fit- 
ting, one-piece suit of leaf green that 
covers his feet. Tiny wings of cambric 
or tarlatan are fastened to his shoulders 
and he may have a wreath of flowers on 
his head. His wand may be tipped with 
a tiny fool’s head. M4 

Jack Frost, if he is small enough to 
wear them, will look well in white leg- 
gings, sweater and skating cap, all dusted 
with frost powder. If an older child 
takes the part, make a close fitting cos- 
tume of white canton flannel, the furry 
side out. Snow crystals may be cut 
from thin white paper and suspended by 
short threads from the cap and suit so 
that they will move in the air. 

Uncle Sam should wear long trousers 
and swallow-tailed coat in the colors of 
the flag. He needs a white or gray wig 
and an old-fashioned beaver hat. The 
Goddess of Libérty will be very beauti- 
ful if red, white, and blue bunting is 
draped over a white dress, a band dec- 
orated with stars worn over her loosely 
ae hair and a torch carried in her 

and. 

The Spirit of History may be repre- 
sented in many ways. The basis of the 
costume should be Grecian, however, be- 
cause of its simplicity. This dress may 
be bordered with emblems such as ships, 
charts, the stellar bodies and the like. A 
Symbol carried in the character’s hand, a 
globe, a compass, a small ship, or some- 
thing similar, will give the needed touch 
to the costume. 


NATURE CHARACTERS 
These characters call for more variety 
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in color scheme and less realism than the 
foregoing. It is better that the costume 
be suggestive than an attempted imita- 
tion. Any number of different costumes 
may be made of cambric or crepe paper, 
cut alike with very full skirts, and of 
the predominant color of the flower. The 
child may wear a head-dress made in the 
shape of the flower, or carry a bunch of 
these flowers, or have a wand tipped 
with the blossom. This is an especially 
good scheme of costuming where chorus 
work is to be done. 

In costuming the seasons the same 
symbolic scheme should hold. Winter 
wears a long white robe, with a pointed 
hood and bordered with ermine made of 
cotton batting stitched with black 
worsted. He carries a large holly wreath 
or a tiny decorated Christmas tree. 
Spring should wear a clinging robe of 
soft green, caught up in places with 
artificial flowers. She should wear a 
wreath of spring flowers and carry a 
basket of these. Summer should be 
dressed in deep yellow, bordered with 
wheat, and carry a sickle. Autumn will 
be beautiful in a robe entirely covered 
with vivid autumn leaves cut from paper 
and colored. He should carry a horn of 
plenty full of fruits. Father Time, who 
usually accompanies a pageant of the 


! 
seasons, needs a long gray robe made 


of denim or burlap, a flowing white cot- 
ton wig and beard, sandals worn over 
bare feet and an hour glass in his hand. 

The sun is costumed in gold color with 
a gilt head-dress representing the rays 
by long points. 


NATIONAL COSTUMES 


These are especially effective for folk 
dancing, and ought to be so simple that 
the children can make them at home. 

The boy scout in khaki, broad hat and 
with his gun and the campfire girl in her 
Indian costume are easily imitated. 
Japanese kimonos can be made of cre- 
tonne and are very pretty in mass if the 
girls wear plain sashes tied high under 
their arms. The hair should be worn 
high with any Japanese costume and 
straw sandals will help the realism. 

Many petticoats, woolen stockings, 
full skirt, white blouse and white cap 
will costume the little Dutch girl. Her 
brother wears very full trousers, a fur 
cap with earlaps and a short jacket. 
Swedish dress is characterized, also, by 
great fulness. There should be a bodice 
over the girl’s white blouse, however, 
and a bright colored scarf worn in the 
fashion of a fichu around her neck. 

A close fitting brown suit of canton 
flannel will serve for the Esquimo if it 
is well padded. A hood should be at- 
tached. Cotton batting, if it can be 
dyed, may be sewed on the suit and made 
into a cap to imitate fur. ‘The Esquimo 
may earry a large candle or a lantern to 
complete the effect. 


Making a Good Boy Out of a Bad 
By Selma Herreid 


I have one boy that has been the prob- 
lem of all the teachers in this district. 
Many of them whipped him, but no one 
succeeded with him. I knew that the 
only way to do was to keep him busy on 
something in which he was really inter- 
ested. ‘lhe problem was to find what he 
liked to do. He would not read, and 
there were many other things he did not 
care about. 

At our local village school I ordered 
six drawing boards from the manual 
training department. They cost thirty 
cents each. I bought some good draw- 
ing paper and had the boys each get a 
ruler, drawing pencil and compass. 
Then I told them that if they had a class 
standing of eighty-five they might draw 
in any of their spare moments. We first 
had some simple geometrical construc- 
tions. Someof the other things we have 
made are: modern house plans for the 
kind of a house each boy would have; 
the heating system of our school; a 
modern one-room schoolhouse, and home 
surroundings on a farm. 

The boys are busy every .minute, as 
there is a sort of rivalry in the work. 
They have had better lessons every day, 
and they are very painstaking in their 
drawings. The boy I mentioned first 
has been an ideal pupil lately, and has 
brought plan ‘books to help me in the 
work, 
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34-36 West Lake St., Chicago, Ill, 
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details of your special offer 
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afness 


Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, 
« ,Thickened Drums, Roaring and 
sx Hissing Sounds, Perforated 
\ 2% Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
¥ =°\ Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc. 
Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’ require no 
medicine but efiectively replace what is lacking or 
defectivein thenatural eardrums, They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 
Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
ESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials. 
_ WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
683 Inter-Southern Bldg, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Does Your Salary Begin to Pinch? 


It Costs You Only A Postage Stamp To Find 
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Source Material in History 
(Continued from page 21) 


and his men too elaborately clothed after 
such an arduous trip. The children real- 
ized, however, that as an illustration it 
has value, showing to one who had never 
+0 Indians or canoes what they were 
ike. 

In summing up, I gather from the ex- 
periment: 

(1) That source material can be very 
profitably used with children in the ele- 
mentary grades; provided: 

(a) That source material be very 
carefully selected, being neither too 
technical nor too obscure for the child 
to grasp. 

(b) That the child be aided in his 
use of the material, the work being 
done almost entirely in class, and the 
child not be left by himself to struggle 
unaided. 

(2) That source material in history 





Pinch For Hundreds Of Teachers. 


I want to correspond at once with 100 active, well edu- | 
cated, ambitious young men and women..who are open to | 
trial appointments during spring or summer vacations with. | 
view to accepting important permanent positions. The | 
reason I want teachers is because largely | 
through the services of live teachers our com- 
pany doubled its growth last year. 


Teachers’ salaries will pinch harder than ever during the 
next two or three years! But these two or three years are | 
to be the best opportunity of your lifetime to get 
established in a way to insure the largest suc- 
cess in life. 

My work is distinctly a work for which teachers readily 
qualify because it has to do with the lives of boys and girls 
fxvom the time they leave the cradle up to their 12th year, 

Write me at once your age, assure me of your good 
health and state what business and professional experience 
you have had, Perhaps I ean then tell you HOW and 
WHY other men and women, who were in about the same 
situation as yourself are now winning big success in our 
Home Chautauqua Work, 

LEWILs E. MYERS, 
Chautauqua Park, Valparaiso, Indiana 
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Without Disfigurement or Pain : 
SODETHEL, a specialist’s remedy = 
permanently dries up Moles and = 
other growths. Leaves no sear. : 
Safe, painless, no failure. Send for = 
tree booklet giving full particulars, = 
Address WM. DAVIS, M.D. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 





| investigation. 


study stimulates the interest of the child 
to a marked dégree. 

(8) That source material in history 
study teaches the child to weigh, judge 
and evaluate material brought before 
him. That it exercises and develops his 
power of judgment. : 

(4) That source material in history 
study broadens the child’s general view 
point. He begins to understand that 
books and authors are not infallible, and 
he learns where to go to make his own 
decisions. 

(5) That source material in history 
study develops the child’s power of in- 
ference. 

(6) ‘hat source material in history 
study awakens in the child a spirit of 
He is no longer satisfied 
with the meager details of the textbook. 
He has learned to look beyond, to the 


| sources of adequate information. 


(7) That maps are necessary in the 
study of history, in accurately visualiz- 
ing locations. 

(8) That maps need interpretation. 
Distances should be actually experi- 
enced, then compared, not merely con- 


sidered as a short or long line on a map. 


| (9) That pictures aid materially in! 


' clarifying the text. 

(10) That pictures stimulate interest. 

(11) That it is essential that children 
learn to discriminate in their acceptance 
of pictures. The child should realize the 
difference in the value of an accurate 
portrayal and a merely artistic creation 
where historical accuracy is concerned. 

(12) That textbooks in history are 
useful as a summary or an outline, but 
are not complete in themselves. 

If the experiment were to be repeated, 
I would make several important changes: 
(1) At least two, and preferably four, 
classes of as nearly equal.attainment as 
possible would: be worked with, instead 
of the one class. Some of: the classes 
would be taught by the ordinary text- 
book methods and the remainder as de- 
scribed above, the results to be carefully 
noted and tabulated. (2) I should have 
the classes made up of children of aver- 
age ability, instead of unusually preco- 
cious ones as these were said to be. (3) 
I should narrow the experiment down to 
one point, as ‘‘How. to use source ma- 
terial in history teaching,’’ or ‘‘How to 
use pictures in history teaching,’’ or 
‘*How.to use maps in history teaching. ’’ 


Arithmetic Matches 


As a Friday afternoon exercise we 
often use the following game: Select 
captains, then choose up as fora spelling 
match. After seating all where they 
can see the blackboard, give an example 
to the captains, the one getting the 
right answer first to remain at the black- 
board and choose someone from the op- 
posite side to come to the blackboard. 
Any number of points may be made the 
game. Every time one goes to his seat 
it counts one for the other side. I have 
used this game in all grades from the 
second to the eighth, and-I find that 
pupils weak in some particular branch 
of arithmetic have put their extra time 
on studying that part, so that when they 
were called to the board they would be 
able to stay as long as_ possible.—M. 





Weigel in Oregon Teachers’ Monthly. 
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The Blue Book of Favorite Songs—Only 5 Cents a Copy 
64 Pages---92 Songs with Words and Music 


HIS is without question the finest collection and greatest value given in any song book at the price. 
two million copies have been supplied to schools throughout the country and its sales are steadily increasing. 
Every person shéuld be familiar with the old favorite and popular songs and the principal object in publish- 

ing this inexpensive book is to make it possible for every pupil in every school to sing and learn these songs. 

No matter what other song books your school may be using, you need the Blue Book of Favorite Songs for 
the reason that it contains many desirable selections not found in any other one book and the cost is so small that 
the question of “How to get them” cannot possibly be a barrier. 

The excellence of the songs contained in this book will be immediately apparent from a glance at the list of 
contents printed below. A History of many of the songs is given which feature adds greatly to the interest and 
helpfulness of the book. : 


Price 5 Cents a Copy 
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from a strictly educational standpoint. 
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(Continued from page 15) | 


deposits, and these systems have | 
jgen brought into the school and carried | 
oa under the supervision of the teachers. | 
A harmless and generous rivalry between 
rooms in the school and between schools 
has led to the increase of the deposits in 
the school banks. We have not yet ac- 
cumulated enough definite information as | 
to the use of the money thus saved by 
pupils so that we can pass any final 

judgment upon the value of the effort, 
but it would seem to be clear that the 
habits thus formed in the school might 
pe carried over into later life. We need 
some means of recording the experiences 
of those who control the school banks so 
that others may profit by their mistakes 
gs well as by the advantages of the 

system. At any rate, we may conclude 
that the teaching of Thrift, if it is to be 
successful, will, of necessity, contain 
these two elements: first, clear exposi- 
tion of the significance ‘of saving and 
the advantages to be derived from the 
possession of capital; second, provision 
for the forming of the habit of saving 
under the stimulation of favoring condi- 
tions and the supervision of sympathetic | 
and interested teachers. 

The movement for the teaching of 
Thrift in the schools is already receiving 
the attention of the National Council of 
Education. The Council has a commit- 
tee on the teaching of Thrift. The sub- 
ject has been presented at the last two 
or three meetings of the Council, and a 
report of this committee was made at 
the meeting at Kansas City in February. 
An effort is being made to interest the 
normal schools in the movement. At 
the meeting of the Council in New York 
last summer, this phase of the question 
received emphasis and discussion. It is 
not easy to see how time is to be found 
in the normal school course for the proper 
training of the coming teachers in the 
methods of instruction. Nevertheless, 
if itis onee recognized that this subject 
is of sufficient importance, the time will 
be found. 

Very little emphasis has been laid 

upon instruction in economics in the 

normal schools thus far. This is because 
there was little place for similar instruc- 
tion in the elementary schools. <A be- 
ginning has been made in the study of 
the commercial aspects of geography, 
and economic ideas are being introduced 
more and more into the history teaching. 

The work in civics also is undergoing a 
transformation. Good citizenship is 
being taught by a direct participation in 
the social activities of the community 
rather than by the study of books on the 
structure of our government. These 
three influences combined point toward 
the need of a more systematic and prac- 
tical instruction in economics. Cost 
keeping is finding its way into the work 
of the industrial classes. Economic and 
wise buying forms a part of the instruc- 
tion in the cooking and sewing classes. 
It would not seem to be difficult to bring 
all these separate considerations of the 
use and abuse of money into a systematic 
whole so that the people would go from 
the schools better equipped to under- 
stand and enter into our industrial life. 

The teaching of Thrift in the schools, 
therefore, is at the present a project to 
be worked out. Only the needs and pos- 
sibilities can be set forth at the present 
time. A wise cooperation between the 
commercial and bank organizations of 
the different communities with the 
teachers of the colleges, normal schools, 
high schools and elementary schools may 
result in the accumulation of a body of 
experience, and the organization of this 
experience into a school practice that 
will be of vast influence on the welfare 
of the pupils themselves, and conse- 
quently of the communities of which they 
are to be future members. At the pres- 
ent time there is need of publicity on 
the subject. The danger is that it will 

¢ looked upon as one more effort to put 
upon the over-burdened schools a task 
that should be left to the home and 
business and industry; but if it can be 
Shown, as seems probable, that in this 
Way a deeper insight into geography, 
history and social life in general could 

é gained, while at the same time en- 
during habits could be inculeated, the 
schools and the pupils will profit even 
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hurry-up forms, reports, test papers or 
instruction sheets, just tell your assistant 


to have them mimeosraphed oom 


“pisht 


3,3 ’ ' 
now’ —five thousand in an hour! No waits for 
typesettin?, cut makin, “OK’s,” or presses—and prob- 


? 
na 


ably you'll get a better looking, job of printing. No- 

laborious blackboard posting, with its disadvantages for 
both pupils and teacher. Independence! With the 
mimeograph, not only typewritin3, but longhand and line 
illustrations are immediately—flawlessly—duplicated, in 
your own school—a personal copy for every student. 
It’s easily operated by a pupil—and the ways it will increase 





teaching efficiency are multifold. It solves the problem of school 
duplicatin?, with wonderful economy of time and money. Write 


for booklet “C.” A.B. Dick Company, Chicajo—and New York. 
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THE MOST INSTRUCTIVE 
BOOK OF ITS KIND 


It Costs Us 40 Cents. 

But we will gladly send our color plate catalog, together 
with one pkge. New Hybridized Potato Seeds (regularly 1 5e) 
and two special cash coupons, ALL FOUR for only 10e, in 
stamps or coin. The book contains practical information on 
planting, as well as telling about our time-tested products. 
Send your dime today—Si5e value. and the coupons Free, «bes ides. 

H. ¢ & ALFRED MITTINGS NURSERIES. 


Dept. H. Morris, Minois 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That. 
I make myself hear after being deaf for 25 
4 years with these Artiti- 
cial Ear Drums. I wear ; 
them day and_ night. | 
4 They are perfectly 
/fortable. No one sees 

~~ them, Write me and I 
as) yilitel you a. true story how 

xo! ot de: res Pe toc i make you 


H Medicated far Drum 


GEO. “P.WAY, Artificial Matta ‘(n) 
28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. | 

































Teachers Unemployed 


or who have retired from the profession are 

desired to act as our local and county represent- 

atives. Liberal compensation assured. 
Full information supplied on request. 
Address our western office. 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 1914 Fisher Bldg., 





Chicago, Ill. 








Speakers, Dialogues, Pla 
THE BEST BOOKS FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS 


| Festive Songs for Little Singers. 











Acme Declamation Book, Selections suitable for | Choice Humor—Shoemaker. One of the most popu- | Choice School Speaker. This splendid book is By Elizatey 


almost any occasion, and for any age or either sex, lar humorous Reading and Recitation books pub- made up largely of pieces written especially for Guptill, music by Archibald Humboldt, Wij 
The list ofcontents saves much time by indicating lished, The book has been prepared with the ut- schoolroom putposes and thus possesses particularly | tions, A new melody for each song, and fami 
35 


airs suggested for those who prefer. 25 cents, 
Favorite Speaker, The. A collection of new yj 
| compiled with great care from the best maou’ 
and other Current literature of the day, The sei 
tions embrace a wide variety of pathetic con 
patriotic, oratorical, in prose and poetry, in pleas,” 
variety, The following is a partial list of conten’ 
America; Blue and the Gray ; Dead March» ji 
rative Mania; Eulogy on Emmet; Flowers forte 
Brave; Grown-up Land; High Schoo! Girls iy, 
dred Years from Now ; In the Mining ‘Town: Jon 


good qtalities, It embraces many. adapted for 
special day'sand seasons. ‘These have all been tried 
and proved good. 25 cents, 

Dolly, Stop Weeping. ‘Che sweetest doll lullaby 
ever written. Cute words, soothing melody, and 
graceful motions, A very rare production, 25 cis. 

Dolly, You Must Goto Bed. A charming Doll’s 


lullaby for any number of little mothers, It will 
rille; Pointer’s‘Dyspeptic Goat. 380 cents, soothe most stubborn babies. 25 cents, 

Bottlejohn ; Just Graduated ; Legend of the Organ 

Builder; Little Brown Hands; Little Grenade. 


~ 
> Lost Chord; Nebuchad 8) 
| ost Chord; Nebuchadnezzar; Only ¢ : 
Compiled and Edited | : ¥,,c  Tramp; 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
» 
> 
> 


most care, and it will be found as interesting and 
attractive for private reading as it is valuable for 
public entertainment. Among the titles are: 
Fourth of July in Jonesville; Der Dog Und Der 
Lobster ; The Load on His Mind; Farmer Stebbins 
on Rollers; Daniel in the Lion’s Den; The New 
Bonnet; Why He Waited to Laugh; Dot Leedle 
Loweeza; A Refractory Cow; Nickerdemus Quad- 


how long each selection is, also Whether itis for one 
or more boys or girls—and whether for big boys and 
girls orlittlefolks, etc. 30cents, 

All the Holidays. By Clara 
J. Denton. Forall grades. The 
book contains 39 dialogues, exer- 
cises and plays, and 31 recita- 
tions for the following: New 
Year's, Lincoln’s Birthday, St. 
Valentize’s, Washington's Birth- 
day, Haster, Arbor and Bird 
Days, Flower Day, Memorial 
Day, Closing Day, Fourth of 
July, Thanksgiving and Christ- | ¢ 
mas. The materialis allnew— | 4 
some Of it prepared expressly } 
for this book, and the balance | 4 
used by special arrangement, 4 
and adapted by the author, 
Contents: The Minute Men, for 3 
10 boys; Making the Best of 7 
Things, for 5 girls and 5 boys; 
‘Tongues in Trees, 8boys; An Arbor Day Medley, 33 | 4 
children ; Keeping the Day, 5 girlsand 2 boys; In > 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
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‘1, Shoemaker, 


A NEW BOOK—JUST PUBLISHED 
Closing Day Exercises by nee B. Saloon | _ Shonny Schwartz; Teacher’s Dream. 2ic, 


; Humorous Dialogues and Dramas. By Chariq 
For All the Grades and Rural Schools 


right and taking. Can be given 

on stage or platform. Costume simple, Cents, 

Little Lullaby ‘ Ladies. By oo Wilbur, 4 

* . , . dainty conception. Sev tle y ‘ 

Part I-—June Voices; Exercise fora Primary | Part V—A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag; lullabies of different countries, closing ¥ nite Tulle 

Part conoot ~ i Cet Ss nao Grones. Ex '. Exercise for Grammar School Grades. in chorus. 15 cents, " 
ue ercise for the First Five Grades.” Part VI—Specimen Parts for Graduation. 

Part llil—Vacation Echoes; Exercise for a | Part ViI—Suggestive Programs for Closing 

Rural School of the First Five Grades. ‘Day Exercises in All Grades. 

Part Vill—Plays for Closing Day Exercises. 


Little Folks’ Budget, The. By Marie Irish, 
rhymes are appropriate to the sentiments and lan. 
guage pf children, the “business” A natural gud 
easy. The sayings are not too ‘‘old.” Full qj 

Part [V—Joy in Country iv ing Exercise tions. Contains 31 Recitations for Tiny To's 
for a Rural School of Eight Grades. Motion Songs, Dialogues and Exercises, 7 Drills an 
This book has been made by the editor of the Entertainment Department of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans Marches including Number March; Jet Mare, 
as an answer to hundreds of requests yearly for suggestions for Closing Day programs. It cannot fail to solve 
the problem for any teacher of a grade, or for village and rural teachers. There is:no similar book on the market. 
The variety of material and the usable suggestions are infinite. The exercises given in the first five parts consist 
of various features which, if desired, may used interchangeably. The Specimen Parts are ren} products of 
graduates. There are more than forty Suggestive Programs. The Plays in Part VIII are simple and natural and 
well suited to the purpose for which they are intended. 


Fairy Drill; George Washington Drill; Plow 
192 Pages. Price 30 Cents, Postpaid 














Tionor of Thanksgiving, 21 girls and 12 boys; Hang- 
ing up the Stockings, 1 girl and 2 boys; What 
Christmas Means, 6 girls; etc. 201 pages. 25 cents. 
Allen’s Reciter for Little Folks. Containing 128 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 
and 12. Suitable for school, church or parlor, Ilere 
are a few good ones from the Table of Contents: Ad- 
dress of Welcome by alittle one, The Ballad of the 
troom, The Bimeby Time, Essay on Hens, The New 
A. B. C., Old Uncle at the Circus, Frogs at School, 
and a great many others suitable for tots. 25 cents. 
April Entertainments. A Collection of Recitations, 
Dialogues, Songs, Exercises, etc., arranged as Pro- 
grams for Special Days and Occasions, including 
programs for Easter, Arbor Day and Bird Day. 






Drill; Candle Drill. 25 cents. 

Little People’s Dialogues. By Clara J. Denton, 4 
hook that brings the little ones charming |y forwar(, 
Original, and by an expert in children’s entertaiy. 
ments. There are three partsin the book,—for the 
Youngest Children, for the Older Children and fo | 
Special Occasions. The dialogues are arranged | 
some for only two children, some for « dozen oy | 
more, Those for the younger children deal with 
simple themes such as Mother Goose and fairy 

















mente, Prete, ws SS eT {The Year’s Entertainments tales" Hivery diatoxue is simple, wholesomeyay MM | gy 

¢ ’s Choic i é ollection en : propriate, and is accompanied by directi t a 
Wile ct kagun, Gr ene poe, es follows: Wait: Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee dressing and staging. 25 cents, ss ie i se 
tr iw for the 4 Tra in, Hiring a Se ie : . Mig hed > The contents of this book are arranged under complete programs I tis Gay darts uel Pt a ae . ne ek Xl a | 
Visit His ‘eorant Donatet The Little Prohibitionist, for different grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, piece.? Give him something that “he needit tc 
The Baby Show, The Spelling Match, Excelsior Birthdays, or other Special Occasions, “With these programs as a : ont frizhtened at—something short with birds and flow. i 
Band Drill. Bright and easy. 64 ;.” 15 “ents. basis, the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment. Material, Qntertanments ers or other familiar things in it. Something worth — 
" 7 Licluding made up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory ; ‘ remembering, too. Here are over a hundred selas = 





Best Drill Book, The. By Marie Lrish. 
the most taking drills and marches. Very popular. 
Contents: Jumping-rope Drill; Tomahawk Drill; 
Come, Play With Me; InGrandma’s Day; Jack 
O’ Lantern Drill; Temperance March and Song; 
Eastern Band; Flower Alphabet; Upside Down; 
Newsboy’s Drill; Shadow Drill: Modern Wood- 
nan; Flag Drill ; Brownie Drill; Flower Drill ; Rea, 
White and Blue; Doll Song; Burlesque Doll Drill; 
Minstrel’s March and Uncle Saim’s Party. 25 cents, 


tions to choose from, 15 cents, 

May Entertainments, <A Collection of Itccitations, 
Dinlogues, Sorvgs, exercises, etc., arranged us Pro. 
Yams for Special Days and Occasions, inciuding 
Memorial Day and Temperance Programs. Selected 
from ‘Year’s Entertainments, Ior «ll grades, 
Price 15e, 

New Celebrations. 
Day and Bird Day. 
etc., from which the teacher may select 1 full pro 


Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While 
the arrangement is based on various complete programs the material 
can be used in many other ways, either in connection with. set 
programs or otherwise, as desired, 

Graded. Much of the material is graded, in some instances 
both the primary and more advanced programs and material being 
supplied for the same occasion, thus rendering the book equally 
helpful to teachers of all grades. 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that 








SZ 


For last day of school, Flag 
Songs, recitations, dialogues, 
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Castle’s School Entertainments—No.1. Con- . 4 Mi . ’ ; . 
tailis 57 recitations for primary, 30 for intermediate, only the choicest selections should appear in this book, A large F ty gram suited to her grade. 25 cents, T 
and 20 for grammur grades. There are also 20 exer- number of selections appear for the first time in a general collec- sg coy Old Time Humorous Dialogues, By 1. Elliot fa 
cises, songs, pantomimes and tableaux. Great va- tion, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only McBride, For young people and adults. A book : 
of fifteen new, humorous, lively, original dialogues, \ 


riety and unusual excellence, most of the material by consent of author or publisher, 





especially prepared forthe book, 200 pages. 30cents, 3 7 for the amateur stage and public exhibitions, ‘. 
Caseéy <ietoae one apg Fad ee Bright, No matter what other Entertainment Books you have, you need this, yet with this book, Some are in dialect and all are uproariously funny sl 
lively, original, humorous dialogues for young peo- little else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to ahd does supply an abundance but clean and wholesome throughout. Valuabie pe 
pleand adults. Arrauged for both sexes, and the of material for any occasion. instructions for presenting amateur theatricals are C 
number of characters required for each is greatly Complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (size page 514x814 inches) well bound ; alsogiven, 127 pages, 25 cents. ee ‘ 
diversified. Brimfal of delightful comedy ; suitable in silk cloth. PRICE $1.00. -~ or , Orteneel Danes Sr een | en a. a F 
tor all kindsot entertainments, Contents: Abandon- . Guptill. nteresting and amusing dialogs whie 
an Baby . April Fool Joke: rye res Photographer's ; THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year, $2.00. may be given in any room, with very few property | 
Aunty Cheerful’s Visit; Boarding House ‘tidbits ; , requirements, by primary and intermediate grades, | 
1 They are witty, spicy, and lively. 25 cents, | P 


Byron’s Accident; Capable Servant ; 
Christmas Surprise; Enjoying the Telephone; 
Entertaining Sister’s Beau, Getting Ready fora 
Visit ; Getting Rid of an Agent; Interviewing Ser- 
vant Girls; Joker in Disgrace; Joy of Receiving; 
Minister's Mistake: Sending a Telegram ; Serenad- 
ing Party ; Social Difticulties ; Society for the Sup- 
pression of Slang ; Stars and Stripes ; Thanksgiving 
Lesson; Thanksgiving Reminders ; Thanksgiving 


Buying Eggs; 
i ce Practical Dialogues, Drills and Marches, by 
Marie Irish, A book of twenty-two dialogues, drills 
} and entertainments for all grades and all occasions, 
Contents: At Christmas Time, Be Thankful, Bo 
Peep and Boy-Blue March; Butterfly Drill, The 
Blue and the Gray, The Lost Child, Luck at Last, 
Midsummer Fairies (with music), Military Drill, 
Mother Nature’s Party, The Meeting of the Ghosts, 








Little Plays and Exercises—In Three Volumes 


Each volume of this series contains twelve or more delightful short Plays and Exercises. Some 
with Drills, Marches and Music. Written by authors especially qualified for preparing school 
plays and principally adapted for younger pupils. Every play has been tried and proved before 
publication in this form, The following is a list of those playsin each volume which are suitable 
tor use during the spring months: 


Spirit; Train to Loontown, What’sina Name? 2c. 
Children’s Comic Dialogues—By Marie Irish. 
Original comic dialogues for children from six to 
eleven years of age. Some for boys alone, some for 
virls alone and some for both. Miss Irish has had 
evreat success as a writer of children’s entertain- 
ments and she is at her best in this little volume, 
Nhe humoris such as will delight the little Cues 
and is sure to please any audience. 36 separate 
dialogues, 25 cents. 

Child’s Own Speaker. By E. C. and lL. J. Rook. 
A book for children of six, This collection com- 
prises over 100 exercises consisting of Recitations, 
Motion Songs, Coucert Pieces, Dialogues aud Tab- 
Mostof them have been written especially 


Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 1 

rice, paper covers, 35 cents. 

The Rainy Daisies and Parasols—Songs and 
drills for both boys and girls, With music. 
Any Number of Children, 

Mother Googe Convention—Mother Goose and 
many Of the Characters made famous by her, 
Bright, catchy music, 200r more, 

Fairy Sunshine Several children costumed as 
flowers, vnd others with water pots and rakes, 
Much singing to familiar airs, ending with fine 
drilland march. 30 girlsand boys. 

The Flower’s Party—A garden play in the fairy 
land of flowers. 9 girls, 13 boys, 








June Roses—Drilland song. For girls, 

Arbor Day Wishes—Songs and drtill. $ girls, 3 
ord boys: 2 childreu as ‘Fairies, 

Mother’s Visiting—2 girls and 8 boys, 

The Magic Charm—A woodland scene, 5 girls 
and 1 boy. 

Rhoecus—Three acts, Rhoecus, fairy, humble bee 
and 6 boys, Twenty minutes, 

The.Enchanted Schoolroom—\ bout 30 children 
representing readers, music hooks, pencils and 
other things found in the schoolroom, Songs to 
familiar tunes. 

Also 7 other plays suitable for other seasons 
of the year. : 





| Tiny Tot’s Speaker. 


A Modern Midsummer Night’s Dream, Our Flag, 
Patriotic Choppers, A Picture Gallery, Pumpkin 
Pie, Scene at the Ticket Office, A Slight Mistake, 
Sunflower March and Drill, A Spring lRomanee, 
The Tea Party, Watching for Santa, Illustrated 
with diagrams, 152 pages, 25 cents, 
Recitations for Primary Grades, Original and 
Unique. By Elizabeth F. Guptill. A collection of 
original recitations of an unusual sort, livery one 
is as interesting as a story,and every one has 4 Very 
decided point, Not a recitation in the collection 
thatis dullor impractical, 15 cents, 
Ifa child can talk there's 9 
piece to fithim, The authors have had a large ex 
perience in writing for the youngest of the little 





iPAUX, ¥ 7 4 * * ’ . » , , > are 4 

foe, its book and, are, quibe uaiaue and novel ln | ] eee eee ee cathe Eaatolaee | Te ATE ane ere eee ee ee erat pieces prose at vom A 

their arrangement, The subjects are such as pe COSTUME, SACn CHING DAB: a Price, paper covers, 35 cents. | ieir best. Over 150 brigh ces, prose i i 

delight the infantile mind and the language, while The Fairies’ Revelry—lrownies, Fays, Elves, The jolden’ Key—Scene in Story Book Lana. ; Yranginginlength from four lines to half a Lae fi w 

thoroughly childlike, is not childish, Only such Wairy Queen, Harpers, Goblins, etc. 18 or more With the Pied Piper and some familiar Mother ; and all of interest for very young children. vie 

jieces have been used as contain some thought boys aue girls, a dactn, al 5 £3 | When Visitors Come Round. A humorous de _— 

! , it s Little Mothers—A very pretty entertal t Goose characters, 12 or more children, | “scriptive sone. telling how our school‘ “shows of” 

vier er, Psd adutgg ecg coal ie cse mn cee ee, See See Se An Arbor Day Panorama—Fiower Girls, Over- > | *¢tiPtive song, telling how our school shows or 
Seal and heck 1 ~ ease ogee esd pantomimes,songnete. Teeenitichaadalitaneh all te rr — Girls. As Many char- | nc rieaendiaenite semaines: VW 

School and = Socia Ontertainments.. The wide > prgge seg), “das saa ehh ee acters as desired, : | ons S. “ 

reputation of its compiler for egg nie Bela . ws 3 Serr Eee deemanubulmimaas*: The Picnic Party—For primary children, Rain- } | won We've Dressed Up Like Father and lothe. sles 

suflicient guarantee ofits quality. The book itself pet <2) .oi : bow childrén, songs, marches.. 13 or more, foe ptrsecyeh or arts sin “ee 4 

is better than any description of it. [i offers ex- Aap 5 ree oenes suitable for other seasons Choosing a Valentine. Bright and amusing | ire _ boys and girls, dressed up like their and 

cellent material forany kind of an entertainment oe year. dialogue. Six characters. Young Folks? Eatortaiaments Rook, Contains Roy 


program at home, school,or church, Its themes 
include humor, history, mythology, patriotism, 
school life and much more, The dialogues are 
suited for older children and adults, have quick 


Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 2 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents 
Mother Earth’s Party—Arbor Day Play. Three 


The Fairy Garden—Robert Louis Stevenson ex- 
ercise, 17 0r more, 

‘Diamonds and Toads—Fairy tale dramatized. 
14 or more, 


motion songs, concert pieces, pantomimes, tambour 

ine and fan drills, tableaux, etc. 25 cts, 
Young Folks’ Dialogues. Shoemaker, One of 

the best dialogue books in print. For children of 


action, and are ofthe highest moral tone. 30 cents. girls represent April, Arbor Day and Mother Robin Hood's F Parag me ed the Merry twelve to fifteen vears, 25¢ 
ys We C The. Earth, Children represent flowers and trees. Men, Red Riding Hood -Peep. Songs and eh Qua ae 5, 
Bare re Cette. The : marches, 12 girls, or less; 12 boys, or more. Young Folks? Recitations. Shoemaker. An. ex- 


By Marie [rish, A new and 


Bright dialogues, clever en- 
tertainments, fine recitations 














: 


Bird Day Exercise—12 pupils. 


- 


The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe—4 


girls and 7 boys. 





of the year. 


: 
: 
| 
| 
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cellent selection of recitations. For children of fit 




















original book. By a popular The May Queen—‘'wo scenes. § girls and 7 Vacation Time—Dialogue and recitations, for heereCua 
author, Whose entertainment boys; more for chorus, 10 or more, : teen years, oC, i s 
books have met with great May Day Drill—!5 children, representing May Number in VerseA short exercise for any Wiant’s Drills, By Lucia 
and most merited success, Queen and the months, number up to 12, M. Wiant, Supervisor of 
Also 8 other plays suitaole for other seasons Klocution and Physical [een nei 


Culture, Dayton, Ohio, 


Schools, Yankee Doodle 


For Schoals 






















and charming avills. In- t 0 
cludes all the houaays, with > i ge The little plays contained inthe above three volumes Drill — Flower Drill— 
an especially fine list for ; sb. are also supplied in separate booklets at 10 cents each. Marching Through Geor- 
Christmas. Contents: 57 | gia, two drills,primaryand 
pieces under the following rwrr Tr Pe ey ee ene ee a ee ae ee a Oe advanced,— Wand Drill— I 
heads: — New Year's Day, | Choice Pieces forPrimary Pupils. Written espe- | From Tots t+ Teens, By ClaraJ. Denton, Forall Red, White and Blue Drill , 
Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Val- cially for young pupils by such popular writers as sorts of young people, from wee ones up to the oldest —Aesthetic Drill or Pos- I 
entine’s Day, Washington's Virginia Baker, Susie M. Best, Maude M. Grant, who care to take part. For boys alone, girls alone, ings—Flag Drill—Broom- ¢ 
Birthday, Easter, Arbor Day, Bertha FE, Bush, Mary Bailey and others, Most of for both sexes, The originality, freshness and large stick Drill —Cadet Drill. t 
Decoration Day, Flag Day, the selections are of Only four, eight, twelve or six- variety of material in this book has made it a great Each drill so fully and 
Fourth of July, tabor Day, teen lines, Something especially appropriate for favorite with teachers, It contains 14 Dialogues for clearly ex plained that it be- 
Hallowe’en, Thanksyiving, Christmas, 25 cents, every month, and those suitable for any time or oc- Older Boys and Girls, 7 Dialogues for the Wee Ones, comes a pleasure to teach 
Crosby’s Treasury of Recitations, A collection of casion, Brightest and most usable collection pub- 1 Dialogues for Special Occasions, Christmas, Wash- pupils these attractive 
decliimations and readings, abounding in eloquence, lished. Price 25e, ington’s Birthday,and The Fourth of July, and 24 symnastics, 25 cents. , . 4 
pathos, comedy and satire, Some of the good things | Friday Afternoon Speaker, The. A collection of Recitations for the Wee Ones, It has pleased thous- | You’re Welcome Ii You Keep Right Still. Te 
are, Counting Eggs; The Choir of the Daybreak; The | popular pieces: For older boys and girls; for little ands and it will please you, 25 cents, great success of Mr. Eldridge’s welcome song “If \ ° ; 
Deacon’s Story; Heights of the Ridiculous; Jolly | folks; short, pithy dialogues for boys and girls. | If We Were You and You Were Us. A humorous Were You and You Were Us,” has prompted a see 
rne: toad to Grumbletown: Totamy- | ‘This isjust the book for schools where something is welcomesong. This is a splendid prelude to any ond welcome song which we believe equally «s 800 
ksgiving Visions Shut ln: Washington's | wanted forall grades of pupils. The collection em- program, The children wouder how cordial the as the first one, Can be sung by any number © 
Sword and Franklin’s Staff. A great many more of | braces a choice variety of humorous, pathetic and welcome would be if audience and actors exchanged children, Start your entertainment right by givins 
the best selections and recitations, 25 cents, | iniscellaneous pieces, 25 cents. places, For any n..mber of children, 25 cents, this song. 25 cents. ' 





Any of the entertainment books listed on this page will be sent, postpaid, at the prices quoted. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 46) 

| Where is the ‘‘Garden City?’’ What do 
| you know about its new mayor? Can you | 
tell something about the other officers? | 
Who gave this tract of land to the city? | 

| What has been done with it? Do you 
| know what the little citizens of ‘‘Garden 
| City’’ are doing at this season? What | 
' will they do with some of their vegeta- | 
S bles in the fall? ? 
\ What did a Montana farmer catch in | 
For Home Use | his fields one day? What did he do with | 
Serviceable, attractive |} it? Where was the bird recaptured? | 

and inexpensive. Made ||| How far had the bird flown? How long 


| Questions on the Stories 








one hundred years, 





























ttle Ge On in Gingham, Plain Cham- ||| did it take him to make the trip? How 
ly a Tame bray and Percale. Sizes | did the farmer learn the news of the | 





36-46. Send for descrip- 
tive circular of styles. 





Se By Charley 


Cian’ e gira Who have recently built a bridge in rec- | 





| bird’s recapture? 












“ Wilby ® | cord time? How long did it take them 
nothers rect ' to do the actual work of replacement? 
= With Toltayy 5) 59 | Why was it necessary to do the work | 
ie Trish, ° | quickly? How soon was the bridge open 
maton postpaid | to trains? What river does the bridge 
ue Pall ditee ec eee Ce cross? What interesting fact do you 




















































design cluster - stripe know about its history? 
gingham; skirt contains Who was Paul Revere? What message 
two large pockets; cuffs, ||| did he spread? How did he receive the 
pice “ge tsa po message? Where were the Janterns hung? 
ae ie pene i Sent || Who hung them there? How long ago 
at onceon receipt of pri was this? What has been done recently 
price. ; 
Sliniiie teieeae” tiaaeaat to celebrate the event? In what city 
Pe Reg ccomel did it take place? In what church? Who | 
1. D. Whitney ¢ hung the lanterns in the old tower?’ Who | 
oD. ney Company, || | rang the chimes? | 


Lett M 
ni a 


T. Denton, A 
Og!y forwan, 
eS entertajy. 
O0K,—for the 
dren and foy 
Te arrange | 
"dozen op 
nt deal With 
© and fairy 
Olt some, ‘pe 



























“rections fae Ta | sete tiaeciedenanmaucad What islands make up the Danish West | 
flin, It is [Dainty plaid cingham morn ‘Temple Place and West Street || | Indies? Where are they? Can you tell | 
“sneaks hi ing dress in blue, green . r ? ¢ 4 -) | 
> needi't be | and lavender plaids, Boston, Mass. | something about each of these islands? | 
“ls cand flo. ———— For how long has Uncle Sam _been try- 
ndred san Mal oo ing to buy these islands? Why is it 
acai z ; ae necessary for him to get them? What | : y/ 
‘ecitations, ight happen if another nation should | as \ 
need us Pry, D y W t t mig B l ‘ } 
S, inciuding ‘ 0 ou all 0 hold them? What bearing has the pos- | * X 
\ 
XY 





SCENIC JOYS 


EN ROUTE TO Q 


io 


AS. Selected session of these islands on our control of | 
| 


1 grades, Travel at Our Expense? the Panama Canal? Why is the price 


chiool, Flag | higher now than it used to be? 
































, dial 6 - , . 

0 full pe We want good men and women for | What is Admiral Dewey sometimes | 

HL. Ealit Traveling General Agents. Must have called? Under what great Admiral did | P N D 

A ‘book al pny Roe — so ‘| | he serve in the Civil War? Where was | 

dialogues, ill make Contract for three months, |} | he when the Spanish War began? Why | CONVENTION 

*Xhib ° | a jo 

sly on six months or year at salary of $22.50 | | did he have to leave there? Where did rs 

aul per week and necessary expenses. he go? What did he do? Why was reat : suas ee | 

eg ch Can assign most any territory desired. called a hero? : ) S YOU know, the National Education 
janet For full particulars address, d , 8 ‘* A Association Convention will be held 
O88.Waken | in Portland, Oregon, July 7th to 14th. 

‘vroves Hi | GEORGE G. CLOWS CO., School Improvement Club «<n pgpaetaninane Aetmiagaae | 
is 5 | Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. B. | _ (Continued from page 16) Why not enjoy the biggest measure of | 
anny | a plished? Much of it required only work, scene thrills en route? Take the Great | 
“occasions, and there were many willing hands for Northern, with its almost endless variety — | 





of wonder-pictures. i 
| 


Going or returning, stop off at Glacier 
National Park, which has the Alpine = | 


Drill tig e TO that. The money was earned by giving 
aut Last, é ivere YOU entertainments, selling tickets to art ex- 
tary Drill, ‘ hibits, raising pansy plants for sale, gar- | 

















he Ghosts, Your choice of 44 styles, colors 3 

Gur ‘Sa WD tnanceR: the famous ‘ine 4 dening and voluntary contributions. grandeur of Switzerland — on an even | 

Mistake, 5 lo full color in the big new Free Cata- The club has some standing com: | greater scale. See its mountains, glaciers, | 

Romance, Sy ee uae | mittees. One is the Program Com- skyland lakes, cascades and streams. 

Tlasteated oa 0 Days Free Tria allowed | mittee, which, with one of the teachers err Bees en 

saat ied ee mer cies #5 im for adviser, arranges the programs. I rink tonic rreezes as you horse yack to ||} 

ection of Bal MAY \Ain your own town fora full month, | Another is the Paper Committee, whose the heights, motor or travel trails afoot 

“very one Do not buy until you get our great page te id f ae | Modern hotels, Alpine chalets, Tepee 

1as a Very A new trial offer and low Factory- | duty it is to see that no papers, apple | pens . Poet oh 

collection q Direct-To-Rider terms and pri cores, or other unsightly objects are | a thai ce Scukeas = = ¥ a rai | 
g Giacier vis yoKane and its Inlanc I} 


prices, 
LAMPS, HORNS, pedals, 
there's 3 : TIR single wheels and repair | thrown on the school-ground. “a tie . 
4 parts for ali makes of bicycles at If there is any special work to be done Empire Resorts. Why not a short camping 
s any s ; 





large eX - “half usual prices. No one else can H . ‘on? | 
the litte 34 offer such values and such terms, such as hanging swing ropes, marking tour in the wonderful Lake Chelan region? 
"y are it Rider j SEND NO MONEY but write today Hes F ‘te FI Picturesque 
1d Verse, Agente for the big new Catalog. It’sfree. | football fields, setting goal posts, filling 
scar Wentoa D SYSLE_SOMPANY | holes on the playground, or planting | 
rous oa x a6° bulbs or seeds, a special committee is LAKE CHELAN 
ows off” ° ° 
nboih MONTHLY as General appointed to attend to it. ; : h 7 : 

0u Agent for $150,000 corporation The reporter sends school notes to the | is America’s Lake Beautiful—in the heart | 
rs B sgpatn tote ond a Ford A tte of your own, local paper every week. of the Cascade Mountains. <A newly dis- 
song 10 introducing Stock and Poultry remedies, Dips, Disinfectants, r 5 . » Stanke : 2AN~ . er: ‘ = 
ike their and Sanitary Products interest you? Then address r — club — xp cae gh a — mA se? j ‘ N E A covered vacation land. 
Contains Royoleum Co-Operative Mfg. Co., Dept. N-5, Monticello, Ind. | GUCT, ee a slg tees wwhghane ye he ° ° ° Then on to Seattle, Tacoma and the 


fair play and no bad language, is the rule. 
'’he school board has done their share 


One of : : r \ Mountains of Washington—then Portlan« } 
— » 4 gANce 2 Bm, Migr ce agg | Convention a and the Convention—further, if you choose, 
An ex- . EX TRAN A piano, tinted walls and other features. : ” to Vancouver and Victoria. Every mile is 
* rrnoul The result of the activities of the club Route worth while if you go Great Northern. 

«1 W ; oO is shown by the present condition of the The twin Palaces of the Pacific—S. S. 





ami bour- ° ‘ . | 
» Puget Sound region, the scenic Cascade 
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Peru Publie School, with its pleasant, “Great Northern’? and S. S. ‘‘Northern | 
well-equipped rooms, fine playground, Pacific’’—three times weekly between Port- | 
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36 WASHINGTON SQUARE WEST grassy lawn, beautiful trees, flowers and land, Astoria and San Francisco. Folder 
NEW YORK vines and its happy, interested teachers on request. | | 
: and pupils. 
Located at the Southern entrance to_ Fifth pup Write for illustrated N.E. A. folder, descriptive Glacier Hj 
Avenue facing Beautiful Washington Square ° . National Park literature and Lake Chelan folder. ii | 
. Convenient to all stores, ag te — Medical Advice | 
Sete ore gon ggg eee ee (Continued from page 58) | CE. STONE, PASS. TRAFFIC MGR. 
COOL AND COMFORTABLE Doctor— } DEPT. 14. ST. PAUL, MINN. | 
PRIVATE BATH WITH EVERY ROOM If on the Anger-itis or the Seltish-itis, C. W. PITTS, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt. _S. LOUNSBERY, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. ||| 
= EUROPEAN PLAN AMERICAN PLAN friends, 210 S, Clark St., Chicago. 1184 Broadway, New York, | 
tue (Without Meals) (With Meals) | Or any other ‘‘itis’’ your state of health Pa DOR EAI ee ea OE 
Ln see “Ye Day and up {3} 4 Day and up = depends, 
s good 7 ’ “ " ri j » har 2 48 7am 
ner of 4 Week > (1) 18.00 Week “ Hy Che longer you neglect it, the harder 'tis HF E. STONE, Pass. Traffic Mgr., Gt. Northern Railway, Dept. 14, St. Paul, tien. 
siving ted , (2) £5.00 | to cure, ° . . Please send me Aeroplane map folder and descriptive Glacier 
ome or roe — ——— oe Don't waita single minute (Shakes finger National Park and Lake Chelan literature free, : 
otel’s personal representative will meet guests lee . 3 rage ee co 
at Railroad Station or Steamship Piers if de- at audience.) but treat it quick and —_ waceeds ica aeananaddatcarstasdukeees eens 
sired, (No charge for this service.) sure, | - IRS 2h 12: cel cee av dh dadaed ducekescashseeae is 1 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND MAP OF CITY (Picks up hat and: medicine case and | Way : Midicaccvsddiasiancasuasasvancesd AEE xine tiicaddisiesvess a 
y. L, M. THOMPSON, ManacEr. goes out.) a GlacierNational Bess Demme SR eS ee 
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COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 
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5¢ a Copy| 





the addition of many new titles each year. 

ages; well printed, with strong attractive 
Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Indus- 
tries and Literature. The list printed below contains many new titles. 


aper covers, 


Each book has 32 or more : 


Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school, 
and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared by writers who understand intimately the needs of the school- 
This is the most extended and complete list of this class of books published, and is being improved and strengthened by 


It contains, in addition to many standard 
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The Instructor Literature Series 


Little Workers and 
~ What They Work Wirth 
en 








They include 





5¢ a Copy 


FOES BRE EY 
Drtoede | None tied 























The grading is necessarily elastic and many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and belowas to the one to which they are assigned. This is particularly 
true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of the fifth grade and above, 


FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
Fairy Stories of the Moon 
*27 Kleven Fables from Aisop 
‘28 More Fables from Atsop 
*29 Indian Myths—Liush 
*140 Nursery ‘Tales— Z7avlor 
*288 
Nature 
*1 Little Plant People—Part I 
*2 Little Plant People—Part II 
*30 Story of a Sunbeam—J/i//es 
*31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 
*32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
Literature 
*104 Mother Goose Reader 
*228 First Term Primer—J/aguire 
*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 


SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*33 Stories from Andersen— Zaylus 
*24 Stories from Grimim— /ay/er 
*36 Little Red Riding Hood—Aes/es 
#37 Jack and the Beanstalk—Aezter 
*38 Adventuresof a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 
*3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
*39 Little Wood Friends—J/ayue 
*so Wings and Stings—//alijax 
*41 Story of Wool—.Vayue 
*42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
*43 Story ofthe Mayflower—J/cCabe 
*45 Boyhoodof Washington—Rezter 
*204 Boyhood of Lincoln—Aezter 
Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow 
Cratk 
*r52 Child’s 
Stevenson 
*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children— Cranston 
*220 Story of the Christ Child 
*262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 
#268 Four Little Cotton Tails in 
Winter—Smith 


and Mew-Mew — 


Garden of Verses— 


*269 Four Little Cottom Tails at 
Play—Smith 
*290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Aaguire 
THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
*46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
*47 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
*48 Nature Myths—Me/calf 
*so Reynard the Fox—JSest 
*102 Thuimbelina and Dream Stories 
*146 Sieeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Resicr 
175 Norse Legends, Il—Aeciter 
176 Norse Legends, 1l—Rertes 
“177 Legends of the Rhineland 
*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—J/cCabe 
Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—A/ayne 
*51 Story of Flax—AMarne 
*s2 Story of Glass—Hansan 
*53 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop—A/ayne 
*133 Auut Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI, Story of ‘Tea and 
the ‘Teacup 
*135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
*137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II, Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
*138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—BPart III. Story of Rice, 
Currauts and Honey 
*203 Little Plaut People 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—Aei/cr 
#7 Story of Longfellow—McC ale 
*or Story of the Pilgrims—/owess 
*44 Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Bush 
#54 Story of Columbus—A/cCade 
55 Story of Whittier—A/cCabe 
57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
#59 Story of the Boston ‘Tea Party 
*60 Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
*63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—McFee f 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Saker 


ORDER BY NUMBER. 
*Limp Cloth Binding 


of the 


PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY 


Primer from Fableland—Maguire 


| 
| 








The titles indica- 
ted by (*) are sup- 
plied alsoin limp cloth binding at 10c per copy. 


“65 Child Life in the Colonies—- 
II (Pennsylvania)—RBaker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Kthan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—A/cCabe 
*69 Stories of the Revolution—II 
(Around Philadelphia)—V/eCabe 
*co Stories of the Revolution —III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
132 Story of Franklin—/arts 
164 ‘The Little Brown Baby 
Other Babies 
"165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine andiu Her 
New Home, (Vos. 264, 765,266 a1¢ 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters’? by Jane Andrews) 
‘167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
aud Bouheur— Cranston 
Literature 
*35 Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from 
Phoebe Cary 
*67 ‘The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*>1 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 
“207 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
*233 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 
I—Primary—/axon 


and 


Alice and 


| 


} 


} 





*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroil 

*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 

*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 


FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life in the Sea—Mclee 
*93 Story of Silk—Brown 
*o4 Story of Sugar—Rerler 
#96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
aud Cocoa)—Srown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
263 The Sky Family—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—Hernudon 
“281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
80 Story of the Cabots—McBride 
*g7 Story of the Norsemen—/Hanson 
98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCaéde 
99 Story of Jefferson — McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—AcFee 
lor Story of Robert E.lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—AlcCaée 
*106 Story of Mexico—AlcCabe 
*197 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—Bush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—McFee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 





*246 What I Saw in Japan—G7 ifs 
*247 The Chineseand ‘Their Country 
*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 
—Nida 
History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*“74 Four More Great Musicians 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Bush 
*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 
*18q9 Stories of Heroism—Aush 
197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
198 Story of Roger Williams— 
Leighton 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William ‘Tell—Hallock 
253 Story of the Aeroplane—Gal- 
breath . 
*266 Story of Belgiuin—Grifis 
267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7. 
Washington zi 
Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 
509 Story of Georgia—Derry 
511 Story of Illinois—Smzth 











other flags before it? 


STORY OF THE FLAG 


VIRGINIA BAKER 


What does the ‘‘Stars and Stripes’’ mean to your boys and girls? 
Do they know how it came into being? Do they know that we had 
If they do not know these things and many 
of the other interesting facts concerning the development of our 
‘“‘Star Spangled Banner’’ order a supply of Instructor Literature 
Series No. 179 entitled Baker’s Story of the Flag. 
adapted for grades four to six and can be had in paper covers at 
five cents a copy and in limp cloth at ten cents a copy. See description of the Instructor 
Literature Series above, and our ‘‘Introduction Offer’’ below. 


It is especially 








FOURTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 
*75 Story of Coal—McKane 
*76 Story of Wheat—Halifax 
*77 Story of Cotton—Avown 
*134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
*136 Peeps into Bird Nooks-I—Mcfee 
*181 Stories of the Stars—AMcFee 
205 Eyes and No Eyes and 
Three Giants 
History and Biography, 

*s Story of Lincoln—Aciicr 
Indian Children Tales—Aush 
Stories of the Backwoods 
A Little New England Viking 
Story of DeSoto—Hatfeld 


The 


*56 

78 
+79 
*SI 


*82 Story of Daniel Boone—Retter 
#83 Story of Printing—JcCadbe 
*84 Story of David Crockett—Aeticr 


85 Story of Patrick Henry 
*86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—/arzs 
*§7 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—/ar/s 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Aush 
Sg Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
*o1 Story of Kugene-Field—McCabe 
*1>8 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Saker 
i182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFve 
207 Famous Artists—-II—Reynolds 
and Murillo Cranston 
*243 Famous Artists—II1— Millet 
*248 Makers of Kuropean History 


Literature 

*90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, aud others) 

*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 

103 Stories from the Old Testament 

*111 Water Babies (Abridged;— 
Aingsley 

+171 ‘Lolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 

4172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 

#173 Tara of the Tents—Gvrimes 

*195 Night before Christinas and 


Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 
*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 


Wonderland—Carioll 


Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent 


Introduction Offer: 








141 Story of Grant—J/cKane 
*144 Story of Steam—J/cCabe 
145 Story of McKinley—Ji-Bride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smzth 
*179 Story of the Flag—Baker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of LaSalle—Mc&hride 
4217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
#218 Story of Peter Cooper—A/c Fee 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Gvames 
4265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—-Bush 
¥257 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of 
—Ruskin 
*9 ‘The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*1o8 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
“113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin aud of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
*183 A Dogof Flanders—De/a Ramee 
"184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaRamcec 
“186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*109 Jackanapes—/:wing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—Za Ramee 
#208 Heroes of Asgard—Selectious— 
cary 
*212 Stories from Robin Hood—Sush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
ll—Intermediate—/axon 
255 Chinese Fables and Stories 


SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*1o9 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—A/cFee 
249 Flowers aud Birds of Illinois 
Geography 
+114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)--Bush 


the Golden River 


“115 Great European  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 
*168 Great European Cities—III 


(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 





512 Story of Indiana—Clem 

513 Story of lowa—McFee 

515 Story of Kentucky—Eubank 

520 Story of Michigan— Skinner 

521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 

523 Story of Missouri—Fierce 

525 Story of Nebraska—J/ears 

*528 Story of NewJersev-Hutchinson 

533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 

*530 Story of Penusylvania—March 

540 Story of Tennessee—Ovcral/l 

542 Story of Utah— Young 

546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 

547 Story of Wisconsin— Skinner 

Literature 

*1o The Suow Image—Hawthorne 

*11 Rip Van Winkle—/rving 

*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—/i7- 
ng 

*22 Rab and His Friends—Arown 

*24 Three Golden Apples—/aw- 
thorne + 

*25 ‘The Miraculous Pitcher—Hazw- 
thorne 

426 ‘The Minotaur—Hawihorne 

*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthornue 

*119 Bryaut’s Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 

*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and other 
poems) 

12I Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Irousides, and other poems) 

*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 
Browning 

161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 

162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 

*211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. The Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
(For various grades) 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
*284 Story of Little Nell—Smzth 


and 








SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline—Longfellow + 
*15 Suowbound—/Vhiltier + 
*20 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pump—Havetho: ine 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Imunortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) ‘ 
124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 
125 Selectious from ‘he Merchant 
of Venice 
*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennysou—//allock 
“139 Man Without a Country, The 
—Hale t 
*1g2 Story of Jean Valjean—G) umes 
*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—/rving 
196 The Gray Chainpion-//awwt/orne 
213 Poems of ‘Thomas Moore 
Selected 
214 More Selections from the 
Sketch Book—/rzving 
*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from = Shukes- 
peare—Selected 
*231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 
*235 Poems Worth Knowinug—Book 
II—Grammar—Faxron 
*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 
*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part II 
*241 Story of the Iiad — Church 
(Cond.) 
*242 Story of the Aneid — Church 
(Cond.) 
*251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture—Hezlig 


*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 

254 Storyof ‘The Talisman” (Scott) 
— Weekes 

*259 The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—A bridged— Weekes 


*260 Oliver Twist, (Dickens)— 
Abridged—Hezlig 
Nature 


*279 The True Story of the Man in 
the Moon— Wilson 


EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
*17 Knoch Arden—Zennyson t 
*15 Vision of Sic Launfal—Lowell ¢ 
*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night-Busnst 
*23 The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
*120 Rime of the Ancient Mariner + 
“127 Gray’s Elegy aud Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
129 Julius Ceesar—Selectionus 
130 Henry the VIII—Selectious 
i131 Macbeth—Selections 
"142 Scott’s Lady of the 
Cantol +t 
143 Building of the Ship aud other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Arma la— 
Macaulay 
“150 Bunker Hill Address -— Selec- 
tious from Adams and Jeffer- 
sou Oration—Webster fF 
*151 Gold Bug, The—/ve 
153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—Byion t+ 


Lake— 


154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto II ¢ 
155 Rhoecus aud Other Poems— 


Lowell 
156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—ZLink 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t 
169 Abram _ Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems— Smith 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected pocue—-Lint 
215 Life of Samuel Johnsou— 
Macaulay t 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison * 
*236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
Iv—Advanced—Faxon 
237, Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scoit 
Introduction and Canto I+ 


Agricultural 

*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumbd 

*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—Plumb 

+These have biographical sketch of 
author, with introduction or explan- 
atory notes. 


per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


We do not send out free samples, but for 50 Cents we will se 
the Instructor Literature Series 5c edition with the understanding that if they are not found satis- 
factory they may be returned at once and your 50 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 


nd, postpaid, your choice of any ten of 


(F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y.) ogner FRoM MosT 
|) HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. | CONUENIENT POINT 
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The New Kaiserhof 


makes a specialty of catering 
to the comforts and needs of 


TEACHER TOURISTS 


whether traveling alone, or in 
parties. Ladies traveling alone 
are shown every possible con 
sideration and courtesy. 










Mos? 
Centrally Located a 
Ong Block 
sie Station, 
“Post Office © 
~~ rd jlrade 


sine fer ‘Folders II, B. Ss 
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Clark St.near Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
\/ 


CHICAGO BEAUTIFUL 


Few people not acquainted with Chicago 
realize its many beautiful and worth while 
features. 

Chicago has the finest park and boulevard 
system in the world. The Field Museum, 
The Art Institute, the new $3,500,000 Munici- 
pal Pier, the cool breezes of Lake Michigan, — 
these are only a few of the many attractions, 


Send For Our Free Booklet 


about Chicago, containing illustrations, de- 
scriptive matter and a map of the down-town 
section. Ask for book HB. 


NEW KAISERHOF HOTEL 
CHICAGO 

























ir CENTS A DAY BUYS A NEW 
OLIVER NINE 


The latest model, standard visible Oliver—for- 
merly $100—now $19~sent direct from the factory 
to you for free trial. No money down—no C.O.D. 


Sell it to yourself and save >! former! spent in 
sales expense. Over 600,000 sold. eed by +] 
concerns, 

Remember this is brand new—never been used. 
Not rebuilt nor second hand. 

Our cost ot Ts powrivore freebookentitled ‘‘The 
fish co cost of 


argest 


ypewriters—The Reason and the 
”? unmasks wasteful methods—and tells all 

aboutournew plan. Get your 
copy atonce. You' "11 be dumb- 
founded. 

It also tells how to get a 
free trial Oliver—withoutany 
red tape. 

THE OLIVERTYPEWRITERCO. 

1404 oe.’ omar Bidg. 

hicago, Ill. (601) 




















Comfort Indoor Closet ey) 


Odorless, Sanitary, Germ-proof, Can — re 
be placed anywhere in home, A guar- F i} 
antee of healthy, sanitary conditions. 


SWAT, FLY BREEDING PRIVY ‘B= 


Have city conveniences. Germ-lifc killed 
instantly by chemicals, Emptied once a 
month. Needs no other attention, Boards § 
of Health endor::. Write for literature. B 
Agents wanted—exclusiveterritory..£ 
COMFORT CHEMICAL CLOSET CO. 
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IF YOU KNEW HOW 


TO REDUCE YOURSELF 
without drugs, sweating or starving 
and with real protection to health 


YOU WOULD DO IT 


willingly and gladly. Send name and address 
to-day, and I will tell you FREE how I did it. 


R. K. BURNS., 14 W.37th St., New York 
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STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 10¢ 





Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication. On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary. A remittance of ten cents 
with each question secures reply by private letter. 
Teachers who-desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar. Address all com- 
munications for this department to P, S, Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


1, Please publish a list of the ten largest cities of 
the world as they are now rated. 2. How does the 
Amazon qualify as a trade route; is it valuable? 3. 
What states have changed their capitals recently, 
and to what have they been changed? 4, Will you 
state the names of the cabinet officers? 5. Is any 
verb a copulative verb when its meaning is com- 
pleted by an attribute complement? 6. What was 
the treaty of Portsmouth ?—Leolyn, Pa. 

1. By latest statistics, New York, Lon- 
don, Paris, Chicago, Berlin, Tokio, 
Vienna, Petrograd, Philadelphia, Mos- 
cow. 2. It has possibilities for future 
development, being navigable by ocean 
steamers for 2300 miles; for smaller 
boats, 468 miles beyond. Now, lines of 
steamers ply from the mouth, entering 
through the estuary of Para, te various 
points above. 3. No state capitals have 
been changed for several years. 4. Sec- 
retary of State, Robert Lansing of New 
York; of the Treasury, William Gibbs 
McAdoo, N. Y.; of War, Newton Diehl 
Baker, Ohio; Attorney-General, Thomas 
Watt Gregory, Texas; Postmaster-Gen., 
Albert Sidney Burleson, Tex.; Sec’y of 
the Navy, Josephus Daniels, N. Carolina; 
of Interior, Franklin Knight Lane, Cal. ; 
of Agriculture, David Franklin Houston, 
Mo. ; of Commerce, William C. Redfield, 
N. Y.; of Labor, William Bauchop Wil- 
son, Pa. 5. That depends upon the 
grammatical authority. Some gram- 
marians distinguish a copulative verb as 
‘fa connecting verb that expresses at- 
tribute,’’ and call ‘‘a connecting verb 
which does not express attribute’ a 
copula verb. 6. The treaty of peace be- 
tween Japan and Russia, drawn up and 
signed at Portsmouth, N. H., September 
5, 1905 at close of the war between those 
two countries. 


1. Was “Woman Suffrage” voted for this yearand 
if so, how voted for? Is there a separate ballot for 
the same? 2. Will you kindly give list of names of 
all New York State officers elected at the last presi- 
dential election? A New York Subscriber. 

1. It was voted upon last November 
(but defeated) in South Dakota and West 
Virginia. When such a matter is intro- 
duced into a general election, it is not 
customary to have a separate ballot. ‘2. 
Governor, Charles 8S. Whitman; Lieut. 
Governor, Edward Schoeneck; Secretary 
of State, Francis M. Hugo; Comptroller, 
Eugene M. Travis; Treasurer, James L. 
Wells; Attorney-General, Egbert E. 
Woodbury; Chief. Judge of Court of Ap- 
peals, Frank 


Please give construction of expressions in the fol- 
lowing sentences: 1. “I st in Venice on the 
Bridge of Sighs.”” Would you use the “Bridge of 
Sighs” as one word, or would you use the phrase 

“of Sighs” asa modifier of “ ‘Bridge ? a: & How would 
you parse “Old South bell’’ in this expression? 


“On the cross-beam under the Old South bell, 
The nest of a pigeon is builded well.” 
School Principal, Louisiana, 


1. The ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs’’ should be 
treated as one name, for that is what it 
is, although consisting of several words; 
and although ‘‘of Sighs’’ is a modifier of 
‘‘Bridge,’’ it unites with the word it 
modifies to form’ the name of the bridge, 
and the whole is therefore a proper noun. 
2. This example is different. ‘‘ Old South 
bell’’ (judging by the capitals) is evi- 
dently not meant by the author as the 
name of the bell; but.the latter is merely 
distinguished as ‘the bell in the Old South 
Church. In this case, ‘‘Old South’’ is a 
proper adjective modifying ‘‘bell,’’ a 
common noun, object of ‘‘under.’’ 
‘*Cross-beam’”’ is another example of 
adjective united with the noun it modi- 
fies to form one name, and it is properly 
written, not as the author divides it, 
with a hyphen, but as one word, ‘‘Cross- 
beam.”’ 

From what is chewing gum made? 2, Pleasename 
the countries engaged in the European war, those 
on the Allies’ side and on the Teuton’s side ; also the 
present ruler of each country. A Subscriber, Mo. 

1. Ingredients of chewing gum differ. 
One of the simplest. combinations is 
‘*spruce’ gum, chicle, powdered sugar;”’ 
one of the most complicated, ‘‘gum 
chicle, white wax, sugar, glucose, water, 
balsam of Peru, flavoring.’’ Most of the 











FREE CHICK BOOK {3252 
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326 Reefer Building, City, 
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Become the woman you 
wish to be 


EGAIN your health, poise and figure. You 
can be So well and weigh what you should. / can help 
you, IknowlI can. Not one drop of medicine. 
My way is the xalural way—a scientific system, combin- 
ing exercise, bath, diet, sleep and deep breathing. 
In a few short weeks, with my help, you will s“7/7 
your family and friends, 


80,000 Women Are My Friends 


I have won their friendship and respect because I have made them 
well, taught them how to rep well, reduced and increased their 
weight, » given them ryt on rfect ficures—all in the privacy sof their room 
—and I have kept their conjidence. May Uhelp vou? 

Physicians approve my work; their wives and daughters 
pupils. Medical magazines advertise my work. 

These facts are cited modestly — with only a desire to prove that I 
ean and wild do all I promise. Remember. 

You Can Be So Well! You Can Weigh What You Should! 

It is €4sy to be well, to be free from nagging ailments. Even the 
most chronic aflictions, in nine cases out of ten, are vastly benefited 
by my help. dnd J want so 
much to help you! 

lean build you up or ve 
duce vou. You thoroughly 
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If you have any of the fol- 
lowing derangements, mark A = Boor 

X afteritand senditt enjoy my simple directions and 
anAai mutome |! you feel so satisfied with your- 


Excess Flesh inany Lack of reserve se 
mart of body ervousness 

T in Bust, Chest, Irritability 
rms Jopstipation 
Round Shoulders ndi; 
neorrect Standing Dizzine 
Weakne: 
Hbeume tis sm 


Write to me! Ask for my 
Booklet No, 24—sent you with- 
out charge, Let me tell youall 
about my wonderful experi- 
ence! Then you will under- 
stand the great work I am 
doing for womankind; and 
how J cun help you. 


Sussane Cocroft, Dept. 30, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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neorrect Walking 
2vor Complexion 
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vame Back ‘Torpid Liver 
leadache I abassimilation 
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How About Your 
Window Shades? 


This is an important part of the school and should 
receive the same attention that you would give if 
you were to make a thousand dollar purchase. 


Draper’s Cotton Duck Adjustable 
Window Shades 


are guaranteed to give a maximum amount of service at a 


minimum of cost. 
Write today for our latest catalog, which will be of interest to you. 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE C0. (usc: 


INDIANA 























Evolution of the Stars and Stripes, 
and U.S, Star and Flag PUZZLE. in@ ll I h H Ro t 
Educational, Interesting. Se nd ] e air 
ten cents to HART and KRAUS My method is the only way to prevent the ir fron 
on 
84.N-defferson St-, Allentown, Pas | growing again. Easy , ainies 88, barmlc os. No acars ne »klet free 
Write wong enc los ing 28 We ch beau ty culture, 
D. J. MAHLER, 424- x ‘Mahler Park, Providence, R. I 





CLASS PINS EMBLEMS OF EVERY 

DESCRIPTION. Two catalogs 
FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling Silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 30 cents each or $3.00 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM CO.,7*°Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pa. 
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H. Hiscock; Associate | 
| Judge, Cuthbert W. Pound. 








If You Own a Camera and Enjoy Taking ——y 
Be Sure to Read This—It Will Interest You 


We Make a Specialty of 


The Development of Films 

Making Prints from them 

Making Photographic Post- 
ecards fromany subject by reproduc- 
ing from the original photo. 


Making Photographic Enlarge- 
ments from any size negative. 


AKING PICTURES is a most de- 

lightful recreation in which anyone 
may indulge but it is robbed of haif its 
pleasure if one has to develop their own 
films and do the other work necessary 
to secure the finished picture. Further- 
more, the facilities at the command of 
the amateur photogr apher do not always 





“THROUGH THE CAMERA’S EYE” 
permit of first class work and consequently the results,oftentimes,are notall that could be desired 
We possess exceptional facilities for doing this work in a first class manner, 
We have over One Hundred Thousand Satisfied Customers who send us their orders regulariv 


The materials used in our photographic work are the best obtainable and a glauce at the 


Scho of Rates printed below will convince you that our prices are most reasonable 
2° All orders are filled promptly on the day of their receipt, and are sent to you postage paid, 


Schedule of Rates 


Prices for Developing spect Films | Prices for Printing 
| 
| 











. Azo Prints Unmounted 
Any 6 exposure Alii s oacdssccccaaes sereseeeeeersesreeeee LOC | ony gi? Ge smaller eee 
Any 10 or 12 exposure filam ...3.....cccccacesosecoees 15 | 217 y 494, 314x484 oF 326 
. it 314 x5} 
Prices for Developing Film Packs 5x Zecccccssees csesperticreeseseeeeneneenceesenenene 
ms . 5 Post Cards, from any size film, each.........5¢ 
Wilt Packs. (ANY GIRO): <5.6621ssscesescccsceecedconcenee Q5¢ 
> , aol Post Cards 
Plates: (any size) €achy ....2..0....ccscesesssese ceveseres de | Reproduced trom Any Photo. 
NOTE: Care should be exercised in wrapping packages | First DOZOM....-.sscseeeeeeeeereereereeneees Pa 
Bee securely. Send by parcel post fully prepaying postage, | Each Additional Doz. Same Negative. ..48 
Place name and address on package. Special Rates on Large Orders 
We are equipped with the very best facilities fgr making en 
Enlargements : largements from auy good negative and cau furnish them 


ed. A 





either mounted or unmounted in almost ary size desi! 
price list will be gladly sent on request. 4 


Remittance should accompany all orders for developing, printing or enlarging. 


Clyde E. Hulbert, Mgr. Art Dept. F. A. Owen Pub. co. Dansville,N.Y. 


**YOU TAKE THE PICTURES AND WE WILL OO THE REST’’ 
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The Salary Limit 
Hav. you reached the place where you 
eopeicenaa r further advancement willbe limited unles: 


you secure special training? 
ast summer 471 men on our advertising force, workin: 
















for a nine months collese course. The 
per man were $61 Kus 
“Review Bulletin. 


erage gross earning: 
Complete lists are published in th 







Positions Open 


We have positions open for men who, with our training 

ona give lecture demonstrations before women’s clubs ar 

similar organizations. Places now being assigned. Write fo: 
the **Review Bulletin. 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 
Dept. Y, New Kensington, Pa. 
In Canada write the The Northern Aluminem Co., Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario 


ill 
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=_———wer 


his 





an any lad 

silver or stamps for 2 full size sample 

-_TEXAZILK 
(63) r pomes a8 bn sina Speniz. in white, black, med- 
dota tat pallow. one ST Book is ink, rose ill 


ed by anyone. Send at onceand get this 
COLLINGBOURNE MILLS, 388 cLoI, | ILLINOIS | 


Sew Your Seams with Collingbourne’s Byssine, 











Instant Bunion Relief 





It At My Expense 


Don’tsend me one cent—just let 
preprovens to yon as I have done for 
32 others in the last six months. 
im to have the most suc cessful 
y for bunions ever made and I 
: outolet mesend you a treat- 
ment Free, entircly at my expense. 
don't care how many so-called cures, 
orshields or pads you ever tried witb- 
outsucce: »s8—I don’ tcare howdisgusted 
you aro with them a!l—you have not 
tried my remedy and have pon 
absolute confidence init that 
{ going to send | you a treatment ab. 
solutcly FREE. it, isa wonderful yet 
simple home remedy which relieves 
you almost instantly of the pain; it 
removes thecause of the bunion and 
thns | the uely deformity disappears— 
allthis while you are wearing tighter 
. shoes than ever, Just send your nar4 
and address and treatment will Lo sent 
you promptly in plain sealed envclopo. 
FOOT REMEDY CS. 3556 W. 25th St, 
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You can make $60.a 
week and get Free 
Auto. I want hustlers, 
money-makers, to work 
with me, to advertise, sell 
and appoint agents. Big 


gest thing in years. City 

conveniences without 

DED plumbing. Used in any room, 
> Sells on sight. Demonstrating 


© Sorutehes.. La he small, self-empty- 
ing, non-leakable, Guarante 


AGENTS MAKE SALES EASILY 


Two sales daily means $60.00a week. Leggett. Ohio, ‘‘Worked 
two hours, took two orders, profit $10.00." Hayhurst, Nebr., 
*‘Took 11 orders in 4% “ny $55.00, ordered 12 more 
tubs ** Manning, Iowa, ‘‘Sold 10 tubs in one day—profit 
'50.00."" DeHut, Nebr.» 7 Sold 12 tubs in three days—profit 
30.00," And hundreds of ‘others making big money, 70 percentof 
homes have no bath tubs, Experience and capital unnecessary. Credit 
given tothe right man, Get full particulars and «special plan;”’ all Free. 


H. S. Bobinson, Pres., THE ROBINSON CABINET MFG. co. 
fetid Factories Bull ding TOLEDO, OHIO 


Every Agent Can 
Get an Auto Free. 
NO CONTEST. 











WANTED! LADY OF 


CULTURE ano REFINEMENT 





One who has had teaching experience and normal or college 
training to call on list of old patrons. If qualified Guarcn= 
teed Salary of $1200.00 per year. An unusual offer 
for Summer Work. Must be free to travel and over 27, 
No previous experience required, 


J. R. SHUMAN, Dept. K, Garland Bldg., CHICAGO 


TEACHER 





Typewritten copies of rec- 
ommendations made, 242 
cents per hundred words, 
Correct copies guaranteed, 


. SAYE, Albertville, Alabama. 





Good paper, pick work, 
Address, H 








WRITE NEWS ITEMS 


and short stories Experience unnecessary; detaus tree 
Press Reporting Sy ndicate, 560 St. Louis, Mo. 
ing two sets of envelopes, $2.75. 
100 Viiting Cards, | 75 ‘cents. 


Wedding irises 








I MAKEIT. FREE Booklet 
ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y. 


A WEEK EVENINGS. 


Tells how. 2c Postage 





Invitations, Announcements, Etc, 
100 in seript lettering includ. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


preparations contain gum chicle; the 
following has none: ‘‘balsam of Tolu, 
benzoin, white wax, paraffine, powdered 
sugar.’’ 2. On the side of the Central 
Powers, Austria-Hungary, Germany, 
Turkey, Bulgaria. Rulers: Charles I, 
Emperor; William II, Emperor (Kaiser) ; 
Mohammed V, Sultan; Ferdinand, Czar. 
On the side of the Allies, Belgium, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, 
Montenegro, Portugal, Roumania, Rus- 
sia, Serbia. Rulers: Albert, King; 
Raymond Poincare, President; George 
V, King; Victor Emmanuel III, King; 
Yoshihito, Emperor; Nicholas II, King; 
Dr. Bernardino Machado, President; Fer- 
dinand, King; Nicholas II, Emperor 
(Czar); Peter Karageorgevitch), King. 
The rulers are named in the order of 
their countries. 

1, Name some of the best universities of the United 
State offering courses in chemistry, 2. If possible, 
state some which grant scholarships, and how they 
may be obtained, 3, Please give full particulars as 
to the value, time required, etc., of a correspondence 
course from the University of Chicago, Robinson, 


1. This course could be obtained at any. 
university. The Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Boston, Mass., the Shef- 
field Scientific School of Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn:, and Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., take the lead in 
suchcourses. 2. When choice of univer- 
sity is made, one could then apply to the 
university itself for information in re- 
gard to scholarships offered. 3. Full 
particulars could be obtained by writing 
to the University of Chicago for circular 
of information in this matter. 

1. Please tell which has the greater populationand 
area, New York City, or London, 2, Alsoa way of 
reducing 1 min., 11 sec. to inches, as there is a prob- 
lem in the arithmetic to that effect. W. Va. Reader. 
1. New York has the greater popula- 
tion; it now heads the list of largest 
cities of the earth. The comparative 
area is not easily estimated. ‘That of 
Greater New York is 326.83 square miles; 
of ‘‘greater London,’’ 448,421 acres, or 
nearly 700 square miles. But Registra- 
tion London, including the Parliamentary 
Boroughs, is less than 120 square miles 
in area, and the city ‘‘proper’’ is much 
less. 2. Since 69.16 statute miles make 
one degree, ;'; of 69.16 miles, or 1.152 
miles, make one minute. Multiply this 
number of miles by the given number of 
minutes and seconds, the seconds being 
expressed as a fraction of the minutes 
(as 11}, or 1.183, min.). Then multiply 
the number of miles by 63,360, to reduce 
to inches; or, reduce the miles to rods, 
then to feet, then to inches. 

Kindly tell me through the 
Normal Instructor what the apostrophe in “Web- 
ster’s Dictionary,” “‘Ladies’ shoes for sale,” ete., 
means, M, H, L., Maine. 

In these and similar examples, the 
apostrophe indicates, as usual, the omis- 


“Queries” column of 


sion of a letter or letters. In Early 
English, nouns indicating possession 
ended in ‘‘es’’—as, ‘‘'The birdes sweete 


99 66: 


harmony,”’ “The Knightes Tale, be 
an emperoures halle.’’ The final ‘“e 
being often pronounced as an etditiona 
syllable, the omission of ‘‘e’’ and use of 
the apostrophe would cut off the syllable 
and shorten the word when required, and 
that was the way the possessive form of 
our nouns originated. 

My pupils have difficulty in distinguishing depend- 
ent and independent clauses, Can you suggest a 
way to overcome this difficulty ? Miss G. B. H, 

An independent clause will always 
make .complete sense if separated from 
the rest of the sentence. A dependent 
clause is either a modifier of some word 
or words in the sentence; or else it is 
one of the principal parts of the sen- 
tence, as subject or as complement of 
the predicate. 

1. Is William Cullen Bryant considered the Eighth 
Grade author? 2, Please analyze this sentence: 
“Who would be successful, himself must strike the 
blow.” Adams, Nebraska, 

1. Not altogether ; such poems as 
‘“‘Thanatopsis,’’ ‘‘A Forest Hymn,’’ 
‘‘The Flood of Years,’’ and translations 
from Homer, belong there, but many 
others might come earlier. 2. com- 
plex-declarative sentence, meaning: ‘‘He 
who would be successful,’’ ete. ‘‘Who 
would be successful’’ is therefore the 
dependent clause, used as modifier of 
the principal subject ‘‘he’’ understood; 
‘‘would be’’ is predicate; ‘‘successful,’’ 
the attribute complement; ‘‘himself’’ a 
pronoun in apposition with the principal 
subject understood, and used as modifier 
to express emphasis, is also’ subject of 
‘*must strike;"’ ‘‘blow’’ is object of 
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A CLOSE OBSERVER 


‘‘Johnnie,’’ said the teacher, “Who is 
it that sits idly by all day while the 
others are working?’’ Johnnie paused a 
second, then his eyes brightened and he 
blurted out, ‘‘The teacher.’’ 


FOR THE DOMESTIC SCIENCE CLASSES 


Young Wife: ‘‘I gota beautiful parch- 
ment ‘diploma from the cooking college 
to-day, and I’ve cooked this for you. 
Now guess what it is.’? Husband (try- 
ing the omelet) : *‘The diploma. ’”’ 


A POWERFUL SERMON 


‘*Brudders and Sistahs,”’ said an old 
colored preacher in one of the Southern 
States, ‘‘I’se gwine to preach a powah- 
ful sermon dis mawnin’. I’se gwine to 
define de undefinable, I’se gwine to ex- 
plain dé unexplainable, and I’se gwine to 
unscrew de unscrutable.’’ 


HE MIGHT LEARN 


Unlike most little boys who have never 
attended school, little Arthur was firm 
in his determination not to go. Finally 
his favorite Aunt Emma was called in. 
‘*Why, surely, Arthur,’’ said his aunt, 
‘‘you are going to school with your big 
sister in the fall.’’ ‘‘No, I’m not going 
to school at all,’’ steadfastly declared 
the little chap. ‘‘I can’t read, nor I 
can’t write, nor I can’t sing; so i'd dike 


to know what good I’d be at school! 


BUSINESS FAILURE 


The nungry tramp told his tale. It 
touched the kind heart of the lady of 
the house. He ate the food she gave 
him and started wearily on his way. 
**And how,’’ said she, sympathetic- 
ally, ‘‘did the hand laundry you were 
managing come to fail on you?’’ 

He glanced round, it might be as if he 
suspected the dog were within call. 
Then passing out and closing the gate, 
he said: ‘‘She quit and went home to 
her mother. ’”’ 


THEY ALL MEANT ‘‘HAM”’ 
**Once in Banbury,’’ says a writer, ‘‘I 
dined with an English farmer. We had 
ham for dinner—a most delicious ham, 
baked. The farmer's son soon finished 
his portion and passed his plate again. 
‘More ’am, father,’ he said. The farmer 
frowned. ‘Don’t say ’am, son; say ’am.’ 
‘I did say ’am,’ the lad protested, in an 
injured tone. ‘You said ‘am!’ cried the 
father, fiercely. ‘’Am’s what it should 
be. ’Am, not ’am.’ In the midst of the 
controversy the farmer’s wife turned to 
me with alittle deprecatory smile. ‘They 
both think they’re saying ’am!’ she 
said.”’ 

HE WAS ACCURATE 


There was an American editor who had 
anotice stuck up above his desk reading: 
**Accuracy! Accuracy! Accuracy!’’ and 
this notice he always pointed out to the 
new reporters. One day the youngest 
member of the staff came in with his re- 
port of a public meeting. The editor 
read it through and came to the sentence: 
*‘Three thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-nine eyes were fixed upon the 
speaker. ’’ ‘*What do you mean by mak- 
ing a silly blunder like that?’’ he de- 
manded, wrathfully. ‘‘But it’s not a 


blunder,’’ protested the youngster. 
‘*There was a one-eyed man in the 
audience!’’ 


HOW THE PRINCIPAL SETTLED JOHNNIE 


The young teacher had been having a 
trying time with her nature study class 
because Johnnie had discovered he knew 
more than she did about birds and frogs 
and had assumed a derisive attitude in 
consequence. She appealed to the man 
Principal who replied, ‘‘Next time you 
have the class, let me know, and I'll 
come in and take charge of it. I think 
I can settle Johnnie.’?’ He was duly 
called in and all went well at first. With 
confidence the Principal said at the con- 
clusion of the lesson, ‘‘Now you may 
each ask me one question.’’ Johnnie had 
been silent up to this time. When it 
came his turn he rose and asked: ‘‘Has 








must strike. ”’ < 


a duck eyebrows?’’ 


Good Stories Selected from Various Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoymen 


FROM THE BOY POINT OF Virw 
Little Boy: ‘Don’t Quakers ever 
fight?’’ Mother: “‘No, my dear.” [),. 
tle Boy (after reflection): ‘‘I sho ould 
think it would be awful hard for a real 
big Quaker to be a Quaker.”’ 


WHY OF COURSE NOT! 
Miss Angelina (to Capt. Brown, who 
has been cruising in Alaskan waters). 
**I suppose, Captain, that in those north, 
ern latitudes during a part of the yea 
orgy doesn’t set till quite a while afte 
ar 


NEAR TO NATURE 

‘Oh, do look at that dear little lamb™ 
said Frances, on seeinga young lamb for 
the first time in her life. “Isn't it 
pretty?’’ asked mother. ‘* Yes; and it js 
so natural, too. It squeaks, just like g 
toy lamb, ‘and has the same sort of woo] 
on its back.’” 


THOUGHT STRADIVARIUS WAS STILL ly 
BUSINESS 

A Chicago violinist who gives concerts 
throughout the West was bitterly dis. 
appointed with the account of his recital 
printed in an Iowa town paper. ‘‘I told 
your man three or four times,’’ con. 
plained the musician to the owner of the 
paper, ‘‘that the instrument I used was 
a genuine Stradivarius, and in his story 
there was not a word about it—not a 
word.’’ Whereupon the owner said, with 
a laugh: ‘‘That is as it should be. When 
Mr. Stradivarius gets his fiddle adver. 
tised in my paper under two dollars a 
line, you come around and let me knoy.” 


A STRANGE ANIMAL 

The seafaring young man had written 
his mother an unusually affectionate let- 
ter. He was coming home, he said, and 
was bringing her a number of presents, 
among them a striped Japanese kimono, 
The mother got the sense of most of the 
letter unaided, but, finding herself un- 
able to grapple with all her son’s big 
words, she handed it to the district vis- 
itor for a second perusal. ‘‘A striped 
Japanese kimono!’’ the visitor exclaim- 
ed, when she came to that part of the 
letter. ‘‘ How nice!’’ ‘‘Nice!”’ exclaimed 
the perplexed old lady. ‘‘ You may think 
so, but will you kindly tell me what | 
am to do with such a thing? I suppose 
I can keep it tied up in the back yard, 
but what on earth I am to feed it on 
goodness only knows.’’ 


LETTERS TOO GOOD TO MISS 

A large manufacturing concern sent 
frequent and urgent demands to a cer- 
tain delinquent dealer, and, being un- 
able to get so much as a response, sent 
a representative to wait upon him person- 
ally. ‘*‘Why haven’t you paid your ac- 
count, or at least written us concerning 
the matter?’’ the representative asked. 
‘* My dear sir,’’ responded the delinquent, 
smilingly, ‘‘those collection letters from 
your firm are the best I have ever seen. 
I have had copies made and am sending 
them gut to the trade, and it’s wonder- 
ful the number of-old accounts I have 
been able to collect. I haven't paid my 
bill, as I felt sure there was another 
letter in the series. I have some hard 
customers to deal with, and I need the 
last letter.’’ 


BIG BOTHER FOR SMALL PATTERN 


She had béen sitting in the furniture 
shop for nearly two hours inspecting the 
stock of linoleums. Koll after roll the 
perspiring clerk brought out, but still 
she seemed dissatisfied. From her dress 
he judged her to be a person of wealth 
and thought it likely she would have a 
good order to give. When at last he had 
shown her the last roll he paused in 
despair. ‘‘I’m sorry, madame,’’ he said, 
apologetically, ‘‘but if you could wait I 
could get some more pieces from the 
factory. Perhaps you would call in 
again.’’ The prospective customer gath- 
ered her belongings together and rose 
from the chair. **Yes, do,’’ she said 
with a gracious smile, “and ask them to 
send you one or two with very small de- 
signs, suitable for putting in the bottom 





of a canary’s cage.’’ 


